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PREFACE. 


The  leading  idea  in  this  Fifth  Reader  has  heen  to  furnish  a  great 
variety  of  such  appropriate  reading  matter  as  is  adapted  to  the  grade 
of  pupils  for  whom  the  lessons  are  intended.  The  Notes  throughout 
the  work — designed  chiefly  to  aid  the  teacher  in  questioning  the 
pupils — not  only  lead  to  an  analysis  of  the  meaning  of  the  lessons, 
as  in  the  Fourth  Eeader,  but  introduce  a  new  feature,  which  the 
teacher  may  avail  himself  of,  so  far  as  he  may  deem  expedient,  for 
an  analysis  of  the  literary  character  also  of  the  lessons — embracing 
the  different  kinds  of  composition,  in  both  prose  and  poetry;  the 
leading  figures  of  speech;  qualities  of  style,  etc.  (See  the  Notes, 
and  Elementary  Treatise.)  It  is  believed  that  this  feature  of  the 
work — introduced  in  a  very  elementary  way,  and  without  at  all  in- 
terfering with  the  main  design  of  the  reading  lessons — will  be  of 
great  value  to  the  teachei',  at  least,  iu  leading  him  to  a  more  just  ap- 
preciation of  the  character  of  the  lessons,  and  to  a  better  knowledge 
of  the  structure  of  the  language ;  and  it  may  furnish  to  many  of  the 
pupils  hints  and  suggestions  that  will  be  invaluable  to  them  in  their 
subsequent  reading  or  studies.  This  feature  has  been  carried  much 
farther  in  the  Sixth  Eeader ;  but  an  elementary  exposition  of  the 
subject  is  introduced  here  for  the  purpose  of  reaching  the  common 
Schools. 

For  the  purpose  of  rendering  it  possible  for  some  general  knowl- 
edge of  the  Insect  World  to  be  acquired  in  all  the  schools  which 
use  a  Eeader  of  the  present  grade,  the  last  forty-eight  pages  of  the 
work  are  devoted  to  a  brief  exposition  of  this  subject — a  few  ele- 
mentary principles  of  which  were  introduced  in  the  Fourth  Eeader. 
We  have  here  treated  of  American  Insects  chiefly,  which  we  have  had 
figured  of  the  natural  size,  and  drawn  with  exceeding  care.  We  have 
endeavored  to  introduce  in  this  part  of  the  work  also  a  suitable 
variety  for  reading  lessons. 

The  subject  of  Entomology — and  especially  that  part  of  it  which 
relates  to  insect  ravages — has  already  become  one  of  such  vast  import- 
ance to  the  agricultural  interests  of  our  country,  that  it  may  well 
claim,  in  all  our  schools,  the  little  attention  we  have  here  given  to  it. 
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ELEMENTARY  TREATISE. 


THE  ART  OF  ELOCUTION. 

If  we  study  Nature,  the  only  true  guide  to  a  correct  elocu- 
tion, we  shall  find  that  all  the  essentials  of  good  reading  and 
speaking,  such  as  the  time,  the  force,  the  pilch,  the  emphasis, 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  tones,  and  the  inflections — all, 
in  fine,  that  go  to  make  up  expression — vary,  in  the  thousand 
shades  of  meaning  which  they  picture  forth,  according  to  the 
character  of  what  is  read  or  spoken.  Hence  the  importance, 
in  a  full  exposition  of  the  Art  of  Elocution,  of  analyzing  the 
character  of  the  different  kinds  of  poetic  and  prose  composi- 
tion found  in  our  language ;  the  leading  "figures  of  speech," 
the  different  kinds  of  style,  and  their  aims  and  objects ;  also 
the  various  passions,  emotions,  sentiments,  and  feelings,  to 
which  all  emotional  writings  are  addressed,  or  which  they  are 
calculated  to  portray.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  this  is  a 
vast  subject,  a  mere  synopsis  of  which  could  scarcely  be  given 
in  a  brief  elementary  treatise  like  the  present.  We  shall 
therefore  first  limit  ourselves  to  such  a  brief  exposition  of  the 
different  kinds  of  composition,  figures  of  speech,  and  peculiar- 
ities of  style  as  all  should  have  some  knowledge  of,  and  then 
proceed  to  set  forth,  and  illustrate,  such  of  the  leading  prin- 
ciples of  elocution  as  we  think  should  be  understood  by  those 
teachers,  at  least,  who  may  use  this  Fifth  Reading-book. 

We  believe  it  will  not  be  denied  by  any,  that  such  an  ab- 
stract of  the  elements  of  English  composition  as  is  given  in 
the  following  five  pages,  will  be  useful  to  all  readers  who 
have  not  already  made  themselves  familiar  with  the  same 
principles  from  other  sources;  and  to  those  who  object  to  all 
rules  for  reading,  we  would  say,  in  the  language  of  Dr.  Blair, 
that  "  while  rules  and  directions  can  never  supply  the  want 
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of  genius,  they  may  direct  it,  where  it  is  found,  into  its  proper 
channel,  and  thereby  prevent  errors  and  extravagances  that 
would  otherwise  be  apt  to  creep  in."  But,  while  principles 
and  rules  of  elocution  may  be  of  little  benefit  to  the  major- 
ity of  pupils  in  our  schools,  they  are  invaluable  aids  to  the 
teacher,  and  for  this  latter  reason,  if  for  no  other,  they  should 
be  introduced  in  our  Reading-books. 

I.  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE. 

TWO  GREAT  DIVISIONS: 

1.  Prose. 

2.  Poetry — 1st.  Rhyme;  2d.  Blank  Verse. 

Prose  is  the  natural  language  of  man — that  language  which  is  not  con- 
fined to  poetical  measure. 

Poetry  is  measured  language — that  which  is  governed  by  certain  rules  for 
the  combination  of  accented  and  unaccented  syllables.* 

Rhyme  is  that  form  of  poetry  in  which  there  is  not  only  a  measured  ar- 
rangement of  words  and  syllables,  but  also  a  recurrence  of  similar  sounds 
at  the  end  of  certain  lines. 

Blank  verse  is  that  poetry  which  depends  upon  measure  alone,  and  differs 
from  the  other  only  in  not  having  rhyming  words  at  the  ends  of  the  lines. 

PRINCIPAL  KINDS  OF  WRITING,  OR  COMPOSITION. 

1st.  In  Prose  :  Letters,  Dialogues,  History,  Essays,  Sci- 
entific and  Philosophical  Works,  Orations,  and  Novels. 

2d.  In  Poetry  :  Pastoral,  Lyric,  Epic,  and  Dramatic  Po- 
etry. 

PROSE  WRITINGS. 
Letters  are  written  or  printed  messages  or  epistles.    The  Letters  of 
the  Apostles  are  called  Epistles ;  as,  the  Epistles  of  Paul. 

A  Dialogue  is  a  written  composition,  in  which  two  or  more  persons  are 
-represented  as  conversing  on  some  topic. 

History  is  a  narration  of  events  in  the  order  in  which  they  happened, 
with  their  causes  and  effects.  It  includes  annals,  voyages,  travels,  and  bi- 
ographies. 

An  Essay  is  a  writing,  of  moderate  length,  intended  to  prove  or  illus- 
trate a  particular  subject ;  as,  an  Essay  on  Morals,  on  Commerce,  etc. 

Scientific  and  Philosophical  works  are  those  which  present  the  gen- 
eral principles  and  leading  truths  relating  to  any  subject  in  systematic  order. 


*  Greek  and  Latin  versification  depended  chiefly  upon  tlie  quantities— that  is,  the 
length  or  shortness  of  the  syllables. 
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Such  are  works  on  the  Mathematics,  Chemistry,  Natural  Philosophy,  As- 
tronomy, etc. 

An  Oration  is  a  popular  address  on  some  interesting  and  important  sub- 
ject.   It  includes  harangues,  speeches,  addresses,  and  sermons. 

Novels  are  fictitious  prose  compositions,  and  include  allegories,  fables, 
and  stories  of  all  kinds.  A  Fable  is  a  fictitious  narration,  either  in  prose  or 
poetry,  intended  to  enforce  some  useful  truth  or  precept 

POETICAL  COMPOSITIONS. 
Pastoral  Poetry,  from  the  Latin  word  pastor,  a  shepherd,  originally 
meant  that  poetry  in  which  the  scenes  and  objects  of  a  shepherd's  life  ar~ 
celebrated  or  described;  but  the  term  is  now  generally  applied  to  all  po- 
etry descriptive  of  rural  scenes  and  country  life.  The  Bucolics  of  Virgil, 
Thomson's  Seasons,  and  most  of  Walter  Scott's  poems,  are  both  pastoral 
and  descriptive. 

Lyric  Poetry,  so  called  from  the  lyre,  an  important  musical  instrument 
of  the  ancients,  embraces  all  poetry  intended  to  be  set,  or  that  might  be  set 
to  music.  It  is  written  in  the  language  of  emotion,  and  includes  songs, 
odes,  psalms,  hymns,  etc. 

Epic  Poetry  describes  important  actions  or  events,  generally  the  achieve- 
ments of  some  distinguished  hero ;  and  its  object  is  to  improve  the  morals, 
and  inspire  a  love  of  virtue,  bravery,  and  illustrious  actions.  The  great 
Epic  poems  of  the  world  are  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  of  Homer,  the  iEneid 
of  Virgil,  the  Jerusalem  Delivered  of  Tasso,  and  the  Paradise  Lost  of 
Milton. 

Dramatic  Poetry  is  that  which  contains  no  narrative  on  the  part  of  the 
poet,  but  is  all  supposed  to  be  spoken  or  performed  on  the  stage  by  the  dif- 
ferent actors  or  characters  who  are  introduced.  Of  this  poetry  there  are 
two  divisions,  Tragedy  and  Comedy.  The  former  treats  principally  of  the 
loftier  passions,  vices,  successes,  and  distresses  of  mankind ;  the  latter,  of 
their  whims,  fancies,  foibles,  and  follies.  Shakspeare  is  considered  the 
greatest  of  dramatic  writers. 

ADDITIONAL  KINDS  OR  FORMS  OF  WRITING. 

Both  Prose  and  Poetry  are  also  spoken  of  as  being  Nar- 
rative, Descriptive,  Didactic,  or  Miscellaneous. 

Narrative  writing  relates  events  or  transactions ;  and  includes  Story- 
telling, Fables,  Allegories,  etc.    Narrative  enters  largely  into  Epic  poetry. 

Descriptive  writing  gives  an  account  of  persons,  animals,  places,  objects, 
etc.  It  simply  describes,  and  is  often  introduced  in  narrative.  Scott's 
Lady  of  the  Lake,  his  Marmion,  his  Lord  of  the  Isles,  and  Thomson's  Sea- 
sons, are  fine  examples  of  Descriptive  poems. 

Didactic  writing  is  that  which  contains  doctrines,  precepts,  principles, 
rules,  etc. ,  and  is  intended  for  instruction  in  some  branch  of  knowledge. 
Among  Didactic  poems  are  Virgil's  Georgics,  Pope's  Essay  on  Criticism, 
Armstrong's  Poem  on  Health,  and  some  of  Cowper's  Poems. 
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Miscellaneous  writing  embraces  all  kinds  of  composition.  It  gives  defi- 
nitions, lays  down  propositions,  states  causes,  deals  in  argument  and  ilhis- 
tration,  deduces  conclusions,  and  introduces  every  variety  of  style. 

THE  HIGHER  QUALITIES  OE  STYLE,  OR  FIGURATIVE  LAN- 
GUAGE. 

By  Style  is  meant  the  peculiar  mode  or  manner  in  which  a  writer  or 
speaker  expresses  his  thoughts. 

Figurative  Language  is  that  language  in  which  some  of  the  leading 
words  are  used  in  a  sense  different  from  their  literal  or  common  significa- 
tion. Thus,  if  I  speak  of  "  the  light  of  day"  and  "  the  darkness  of  night," 
I  use  the  words  "light''  and  "darkness"  in  their  literal  signification;  but 
if  I  say,  "Light  ariseth  to  the  upright  in  darkness,"  here  "light"  is  used 
for  comfort,  and  "  darkness"  for  adversity.  Also,  "  thirsty  ground,"  "angry 
ocean,"  "a  clear  head,"  "a  hard  heart,"  etc.,  are  figures  of  speech.  Ho 
when  the  sun  is  spoken  of  as  "the  powerful  king  of  day,"  this  is  figurative 
language. 

Under  the  same  head  are  also  embraced  what  are  sometimes  called  "  fig- 
ures of  thought,"  in  which,  although  the  words  are  used  in  their  literal 
sense,  yet  the  sentiment  is  different  from  that  which  the  literal  meaning  of 
the  words  conveys.  Thus,  when  one  addresses  stones,  trees,  fields,  rivers, 
etc.,  as  if  they  were  living  creatures,  or  addresses  a  person  who  is  dead  or 
absent  as  if  present,  these  are  figures  of  thought. 

The  principal  Figures  of  Speech  (including  figures  of 
thought),  are  the  Simile,  Metaphor,  Allegory,  Personifica- 
tion, Apostrophe,  Hyperbole,  and  Irony. 

A  Simile  (Sim'-i-le),  or  comparison,  is  a  figure  of  speech  by  which  we 
liken  one  tiling  to  another  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  a  subject  in  a  more 
impressive  light.  Thus,  "The  eloquence  of  Demosthenes  is  like  a  rapid 
torrent,"  is  a  simile  in  which  eloquence  is  likened  to  a  torrent.  Similes  are 
founded  on  certain  resemblances  of  objects.  They  are  sparkling  ornaments 
which  add  lustre  and  beauty  to  language. 

A  Metaphor  is  a  simile  in  which  the  words  expressing  the  likeness  be- 
tween the  objects  are  omitted. 


The  minister  upholds  the  ctate,    The  minister  is  the  pillar  of  the 
like  the  pillar  which  supports  state, 
the  weight  of  a  whole  edifice. 
The  simile  asserts  nothing  but  what  is  true ;  the  metaphor  asserts  what 
is  literally  false,  but  figuratively  true.    Of  all  the  figures  of  speech,  none 
comes  so  near  to  painting  as  metaphor.    By  a  play  of  fancy  it  imagines  one 
thing  to  be  another,  as  in  the  above  examples  a  man  is  imagined  to  be  a 


Similes. 
He  is  like  a  fox. 
The  soldiers  fought  like  lions. 


Metaphors. 

He  is  a  fox. 

The  soldiers  were  lions  in  combat. 
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fox,  soldiers  to  be  lions,  etc.  All  language  is  strongly  tinctured  with  met- 
aphor. 

An  Allegory  is  a  figure  of  speech  in  which  one  object  is  described  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  represent  another,  as  when,  in  the  80th  Psalm,  verses 
8-15,  a  vine  is  described  in  such  a  manner  as  to  represent  the  people  of  Ls- 
rael.  Fables  or  parables,  and  riddles,  are  allegories ;  and  the  moral  of  an 
allegory  is  its  real  meaning.  Allegories  were  a  favorite  method  of  giving 
reproof  and  imparting  instruction  in  ancient  times.  See  the  parable  spoken 
by  Nathan  to  David,  2  Samuel,  xii. ;  the  parables  in  the  New  Testament, 
etc.  Eunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress,  in  which  a  journey  is  described  to  illus- 
trate the  Christian  life,  is  an  allegory. 

Personification  is  a  figure  by  which  we  attribute  life,  sex,  and  action 
to  inanimate  objects,  as  when  we  speak  of  the  sun  as  a  monarch — "  He 
looks  in  boundless  majesty  abroad."  Also  in  the  following,  speaking  of  the 
going  forth  of  the  Israelites  out  of  Egypt :  "  The  sun  saw  it,  and  fled;  Jor- 
dan was  driven  back  ;  the  mountains  skipped  like  rams,  and  the  little  hills 
like  lambs." 

An  Apostrophe  is  a  figure  by  which  we  suddenly  address  or  appeal  to  a 
dead  or  absent  person,  or  an  object,  as  if  present,  and  as  if  the  person  or 
object  could  hear  and  be  affected  by  what  is  spoken.  This  figure  is  inti- 
mately blended  with  personification,  for  Ave  always  personify  an  object  be- 
fore we  aj>ostrophize  it.  For  fine  examples  of  the  apostrophe,  see  David's 
lament  over  the  dead  Absalom,  in  which  he  addresses  him,  "O  my  son  Ab- 
salom! my  son,  my  son  Absalom!"  (2  Samuel,  xviii.,  33.)  Also  Fourth 
Reader,  p.  345  ;  David's  lament  over  Saul  (2  Samuel,  i.,  21-27)  ;  Webster's 
Bunker  Hill  Oration,  etc. 

Hyperbole  is  a  figure  by  which  we  represent  a  thing  as  far  greater  or 
far  less,  better  or  worse,  than  it  is  in  reality,  as  when  we  call  a  tall  man  "a 
giant ;"  when  we  say  of  a  lean  man,  "  he  is  a  mere  shadow,"  "  a  mere  skel- 
eton ;"  or  when  we  use  such  expressions  as  these :  "As  swift  as  the  wind," 
"as  white  as  snow,"  "as  quick  as  a  flash."  Hyperbole  is  the  language  of 
exaggeration,  and  is  very  common  in  the  conversation  of  passionate  and 
over-enthusiastic  people.  Even  our  common  forms  of  compliment  are,  most 
of  them,  extravagant  hyperboles,  such  as  "Your  obedient  servant,"  "yours 
to  command,"  etc. 

Irony -consists  in  reproving  under  the  appearance  of  praising — laughing 
at  a  man  under  the  disguise  of  appearing  to  speak  well  of  him,  etc.  In 
spoken  irony,  the  true  meaning  is  generally  discerned  from  the  manner  of 
the  speaker,  as  by  a  smile,  an  arch  look,  or  perhaps  by  an  affected  gravity 
of  countenance ;  and  in  written  language  by  the  context,  circumstances  of 
the  object,  etc.  If  one  known  to  be  a  very  impudent  fellow  should  be  spoken 
of  as  "a  person  of  his  distinguished  modesty,"  it  would  be  an  instance  of 
strong  irony. 

Satire  is  a  discourse,  or  poem,  in  which  wickedness  or  folly  is  exposed 
with  severity.  Unlike  the  lampoon,  it  is  general,  and  not  personal ;  and  its 
object  is  the  reformation  of  what  it  exposes. 
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MINOR  QUALITIES  OF  STYLE. 
In  addition  to  the  greater  or  less  use  of  the  figures  of 
speech  which  distinguish  different  writers,  the  style  of  a 
writer  may  be  bold,  nervous,  stiff,  abrupt,  weak  or  feeble, 
simple,  affected,  pure  or  chaste,  florid,  concise,  diffuse,  bom- 
bastic, etc. 

A  Bold  style  is  one  in  which  both  the  thought  and  the  manner  are  bold 
and  startling,  and  in  which  the  principles  advanced  are  carried  out  to  their 
legitimate  results. 

A  Nervous  or  forcible  style  is  one  that  is  characterized  by  vigor  and  en- 
ergy of  manner  and  thought — a  style  that  makes  a  deep  and  lasting  impres- 
sion. 

A  Stiff  or  formal  style  is  one  that  is  harsh,  constrained,  not  natural  and 
easy ;  corresponding  to  the  stiff  and  formal  in  behavior. 

An  Abrupt  style  is  one  in  which  the  sentences  are  short  and  abrupt,  and 
the  thoughts  appear  to  be  unconnected — in  which  there  are  sudden  changes 
from  one  subject  to  another. 

A  Weak  or  feeble  style  is  one  which  is  commonplace  in  manner  and  mat- 
ter, and  that  has  little  power  to  arrest  the  attention  or  excite  the  feelings. 

A  Simple  style  is  one  in  which  there  is  little  aj>parent  labor,  and  no  at- 
tempt at  any  thing  but  merely  to  be  understood ;  but  it  is  not  puerile  and 
childish.  Some  of  the  best  descriptions  of  Irving  are  notable  for  their  great 
simplicity  of  style. 

A  Pure  or  chaste  style  is  one  that  uses  pure  and  correct  English  ;  a  style 
that  avoids  the  use  of  obsolete  words  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  newly-coined 
and  foreign  words  on  the  other. 

An  Affected  style — the  opposite  of  a  simple  style — is  one  that  is  given  to 
false  show — a  pretentious  style.  It  is  a  style  that  makes  great  pretensions, 
with  but  few  corresponding  results. 

A  Florid  style  is  one  in  which  there  is  great  profusion  of  ornament,  an 
over-abundance  of  figurative  language.  It  shows  an  obvious  desire  to  pro- 
duce effect ;  a  fondness  for  the  pomp  and  parade  of  language. 

A  Concise  style  is  one  in  which  a  writer  or  speaker  expresses  his  thoughts 
in  few  words,  without  circumlocution,  and  with  little  ornament.  It  is  a 
style  which  retrenches  all  superfluities,  and  marks  the  distinct  and  accurate 
writer.    It  is  precision  in  language. 

A  Diffuse  or  loose  style — which  characterizes  a  prolix  writer — is  a  style 
that  uses  many  words  to  express  the  meaning.  It  is  the  opposite  of  a  con- 
cise style.  One  great  source  of  a  diffuse  style  is  the  injudicious  use  of  those 
words  termed  synonyms. 

A  Bombastic  style  is  one  in  which  great  swelling  words  are  used  to  ex- 
press common  thoughts ;  and  it  arises  out  of  a  serious  endeavor  to  raise  a 
low  or  familiar  subject  above  its  rank.  A  species  of  the  bombastic  is  what 
is  sometimes  called  fustian  or  rant,  such  as  boisterous,  empty  declamation— 
"  the  rant  of  fanatics." 
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Both  in  style  and  subject-matter  a  writer  may  also  be 
humorous,  pathetic,  or  sublime. 

A  Humorous  writer  is  one  who,  affecting  to  be  grave  and  serious,  paints 
his  objects  in  such  colors  as  to  excite  mirth  and  laughter.  A  humorous 
writer  is  a  witty  writer ;  but  while  wit  may  consist  of  a  single  brilliant 
thought,  humor  is  a  continuous  and  pleasing  flow  of  wit.  Wit  often  offends, 
but  humor  is  always  agreeable.  The  poets  Hood,  Holmes,  and  Saxe  have 
written  many  humorous  pieces. 

The  Pathetic  in  writing  is  that  which  is  calculated  to  move  the  feelings, 
particularly  the  feelings  of  pity,  sorrow,  and  grief.  It  is  in  the  pathetic 
part  of  a  discourse  that  eloquence  exerts  its  greatest  power.  The  poets 
Hood  and  Holmes  are  noted  both  for  their  humor  and  pathos. 

The  Sublime  in  writing — which  is  adapted  to  grand  and  noble  objects 
only — consists  of  boldness  and  grandeur  in  the  thoughts,  so  expressed  in 
language  as  to  fill  the  mind  with  lofty  conceptions.  In  the  sacred  Scrip- 
tnres  are  found  the  highest  instances  of  the  sublime.  The  most  noted 
example  is  the  following:  "God  said,  Let  there  be  light,  and  there  was 
light."  See  page  239  for  examples.  Bombast  is  one  species  of  false  sub- 
lime. 

II.  THE  ELEMENTS  OF  VOCAL  EXPRESSION". 

Next  to  the  primary  requisites  of  a  clear  articulation  and 
correct  pronunciation,  the  vocal  expression  which  shall  cor- 
rectly picture  forth  the  varied  thoughts,  sentiments,  and  feel- 
ings intended  to  be  conveyed  by  written  language,  depends 
upon  the  following  modes  of  the  voice.  The  voice  is  varied 
by  different  modes  and  degrees  of  Quantity,  Force,  Stress, 
Time,  Pitch,  Emphasis,  Quality,  and  Inflection. 

Quantity  relates  to  the  volume  or  quantity  of  sound  given  to  syllables. 
Thus  the  syllable  pit  is  incapable  of  receiving  the  same  quantity  of  sound 
that  can  be  given  to  the  syllable  roll;  yet  either  may  be  pronounced  with 
greater  or  less  volume  or  prolongation  of  sound,  without  varying  the  degree 
of  force.    Quantity  is  increased  both  by  Force  and  Time. 

Force  gives  increased  loudness  to  sound,  and  hence,  while  the  time  given 
to  the  pronunciation  of  a  syllable  remains  the  same,  Force  increases  the 
quantity  or  volume  of  sound.  Although  the  volume  of  sound  may  vary  from 
a  soft  and  short  whisper  to  a  vehement  and  prolonged  shout,  yet  it  is  suffi- 
cient for  practical  purposes  to  make  only  three  degrees  of  it,  soft,  moderate, 
and  loud. 

Soft  and  gentle  tones,  with  little  force,  are  used  to  express  pathetic  and 
subdued  feelings,  caution,  secrecy,  wonder,  reverence,  awe,  pity,  tenderness, 
and  love. 

Moderate  force  is  used  in  unimpassioned  discourse,  and  in  reading  narra- 
tive, descriptive,  or  didactic  writings. 
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Loud  force  is  used  in  powerful  appeals  to  a  multitude,  and  in  expressing 
all  violent  passions  and  vehement  emotions,  such  as  anger,  command,  ex- 
ultation. 

A  full  medium  volume  of  sound  distinguishes  manly  sentiments  from 
childlike  emotions.  It  is  also  the  expression  of  noble  manhood,  as  differ- 
ing both  from  the  light  treble  of  childhood,  and  the  thin  voice  of  old  age 
which  "pipes  and  whistles  in  its  sound." 

Stress.  The  different  degrees  of  force  and  quantity  may  be  applied  with 
greater  or  less  stress  of  the  voice — abruptly,  to  express  command,  indigna- 
tion, anger,  defiance,  spite,  revenge,  sudden  fear,  etc. ;  or  smoothly  and  uni- 
formly, to  express  animated,  joyous,  beautiful,  noble,  and  generally  all  pleas- 
ant thoughts  and  feelings. 

Time.  The  time  that  should  be  given  to  the  pronunciation  of  syllables,  to 
pauses,  and,  consequently,  to  the  entire  reading  of  a  piece,  must  also  depend 
upon  the  character  of  the  piece.  If  the  piece  be  grave  or  pathetic,  it  will 
require  slow  time  in  the  enunciation.  If  it  be  a  narrative  or  descriptive 
piece,  it  will  require  medium  or  moderate  time — that  is,  of  the  standard 
measure  of  all  unemotional  language.  If  the  piece  be  animated  or  joyous, 
humorous  and  witty,  it  will  require  a  somewhat  rapid  enunciation.  The 
length,  both  of  the  grammatical  and  elocutionary  pauses,  will  also  vary  ac- 
cording to  the  character  of  the  piece. 

Pitch  of  Voice.  Pitch  of  voice  has  reference  to  its  degree  of  elevation, 
as  being  high  or  low  in  tone.  The  medium  of  elevation  in  reading  any  piece 
is  called  the  Key  Note,  or  governing  note,  below  and  above  which  the  voice 
of  a  speaker  may  range  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  clear  sound  which  he 
can  make.    The  extent  of  this  range  is  called  his  compass  of  voice. 

The  Middle  Pitch  is  the  governing  or  key  note  in  common  conversation 
and  in  unimpassioned  thought.  Language  of  little'  or  no  emotion  admits 
but  a  moderate  range  of  voice. 

The  Low  Pitch  is  the  key  note  for  the  language  of  sublimity,  awe,  and 
reverence.  Such  language  admits  less  range  of  voice  than  the  former,  ap- 
proaching, in  some  cases,  almost  to  monotone,  or  entire  sameness  of  tone. 
(See  examples  of  monotone,  pp.  xxv.,  240.) 

The  High  Pitch  is  the  natural  key  note  for  animated  and  joyous  pieces. 
Such  pieces  also  admit  the  greatest  range  or  compass  of  voice,  and  the  great- 
est variety  in  change  of  tone. 

Emphasis.  Emphasis  is  a  forcible  stress  of  voice  upon  some  word  or  words 
in  a  sentence,  on  account  of  their  significancy  and  importance.  Sometimes 
it  merely  gives  prolonged  loudness  to  a  word,  but  generally  the  various  in- 
flections are  connected  with  it.  Thus  it  not  only  gives  additional  force  to 
language,  but  the  sense  often  depends  upon  it. 

Examples. — I  did  not  say  he  struck  me';  I  said  he  struck  John\ 

I  did  not  say  he  struck  me ;  I  said  he  x>iished  me. 

I  did  not  say  he  struck  me ;  I  said  John  did. 

I  did  not  say  he  struck  me ;  but  I  torote  it. 

I  did  not  say  he  struck  me ;  but  John  said  he  did. 
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Emphatic  words  are  usually  denoted  by  being  printed  in  italics,  as  in  the 
foregoing  examples ;  but  when  the  emphasis  is  designed  to  be  very  marked, 
capitals  are  sometimes  used,  thus :  To  Arms  !  To  Arms  !  TO  ARMS !  he 
cried.    I  repeat  it,  sir,  we  must  FIGHT ! 

Quality.  Quality  of  voice  has  reference  to  the  kind  of  sound  uttered. 
Thus  the  tones  of  a  good  voice  may  be  described  as  strong,  clear,  full,  deep, 
mellow,  smooth,  flexible,  sonorous,  and  natural;  while  those  of  a  bad  or  disa- 
greeable voice  may  be  feeble,  husky,  thin,  shrill,  hard,  harsh,  inflexible,  dull, 
nasal,  or  affected. 

The  principal  qualities  of  the  voice  that  require  special  cultivation  for  the 
purposes  of  oratorical  expression  are  the  Rare  Tone,  the  Orotund,  the  Aspi- 
rated, and  the  Guttural. 

The  Pure  Tone  is  the  appropriate  voice  for  narrative,  descriptive,  didactic, 
or  argumentative  style,  and  for  the  expression  of  all  tranquil  and  cheerful 
emotions. 

The  Orotund  is  the  Pure  Voice  deepened  and  intensified,  sonorous,  round 
and  full,  rich  and  thrilling.  It  is  adapted  to  the  expression  of  earnest  and 
vehement  feelings,  awe,  grandeur,  vastness,  power,  deep  pathos,  fervent  love, 
etc. 

The  Aspirated  Tone  is  a  forcible  breathing  utterance,  often  approaching 
nearly  to  an  intensified  whisper.  It  is  used  to  express  paralyzing  fear,  awe 
mingled  with  fear,  amazement,  terror,  caution,  secrecy,  etc. 

Aspirated  Tone  ;  Quick  Time:  Low  Pitch:  Abruptures*. 

But  hushv !  hark1 !  a  deep  sound  strikes  like  a  rising  knell ! 
Did  ye  not  hear  it'  ? 

Aspirated  Tone  •  Slow  Time  •  Low  Pitch. 

While  thronged  the  citizens  with  terror  dumb', 

Or  whispering  with  white  lips' — "  The  foe' '.  they  come1 !  they  come1 !" 
The  Guttural  Quality  is  a  deep,  but  aspirated  and  harsh  tone  of  voice, 
used  to  express  aversion,  hatred,  revenge,  loathing,  disgust,  contempt,  com- 
bined with  energy  of  purpose. 

Shylock.  He  hath  disgraczd*  me,  and  hindered  me  of  half  a  million1 ;  laughed  at  my 
Tosses'1,  mocked  at  my  gains\  scorned  my  nation1,  thwarted  my  bargains1,  cooled  my 
friends1,  heated  mine  enemies1 ;  and  what's  his  reason*  ?  I  am  a  Jew*.  Hath  not  a  Jew 
eyes?  hath  not  a  Jew  hands,  organs,  dimensions,  senses,  affections,  passions  t 

Inflections.  Inflections  are  turns  or  slides  of  the  voice.  Intimately 
connected  with  emphasis,  force,  time,  and  quality,  they  furnish  the  most 
ample  and  varied  lights  and  shades  of  emotional  expression.  (For  a  de- 
scription of  the  inflections,  see  Third  Reader,  p.  vii.) 

MELODY. 

The  proper  variations  or  modulations  of  the  voice  within  its  natural  and 
easy  range  or  compass,  embracing  the  subjects  of  quantity,  force,  time,  pitch, 
quality,  and  inflections,  constitute  melody,  which  maybe  defined  "an  agree- 
able succession  of  sounds."    The  accented  syllables  of  words  are  the  chief 
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reliance  for  increasing  the  melody,  while  the  unaccented  syllables  form  the 
ladder  on  which  melody  glides  from  tone  to  tone. 

Melody  is  generally  desirable,  but  not  always.  The  natural  expression 
of  the  fury  of  passion  has  as  little  melody  in  it  as  the  discordant  clash  of 
arms,  and  the  frantic  shrieks  and  yells  of  a  body  of  madmen.  As  the  ob- 
ject of  language  is  to  represent  real  life,  it  must  picture  its  discords  as  well 
as  its  harmonies.    (See  Collins's  Ode  to  the  Passions.) 

GENERAL  PRINCIPLES  WHICH  GOVERN  THE  INFLECTIONS, 
AND  RULES  FOR  THEIR  APPLICATION. 

Positive  and  Complete  Ideas.  Certainty  and  complete- 
ness as  to  the  leading  idea  in  the  mind  of  the  speaker  or 
hearer,  and  thoughts  positive  and  fully  expressed,  incline  the 
voice  to  the  falling  inflection — the  natural  sign  of  a  com- 
pleted expression,  that  is  to  receive  no  modification.  This 
principle  embraces  completion  of  the  sense ;  positive,  full,  and 
complete  affirmation  and  declaration ;  and  all  unmodified 
ideas  generally. 

Relative  and  Incomplete  Ideas.  Uncertainty  as  to  the 
leading  idea  in  the  mind  of  the  speaker  or  hearer,  ideas  ex- 
pressed relatively  to  other  ideas,  and  incomplete  thought,  in- 
cline the  voice  to  the  rising  inflection — the  natural  sign  ei- 
ther of  uncertainty,  or  that  the  idea  is  not  yet  fully  expressed. 
This  principle  includes  cases  of  doubt ;  the  sense  incomplete ; 
ideas  that  are  to  be  modified  or  explained ;  and  all  that  are 
made  to  contrast  with  positive  and  complete  ideas. 

Although  these  are  principles  of  almost  universal  applica- 
tion, covering  nearly  all  the  important  points  of  inflection, 
yet  they  are  not  always  very  apparent,  owing  chiefly  to  the 
inverted  forms  in  which  sentences  are  now  often  found;  and 
in  minor  particulars  the  desire  for  Melody  sometimes  sets 
them  aside,  as  in  the  case  of  the  rising  inflection  near  the 
close  of  a  sentence.  (See  Rule  VII.)  Emphasis  also  some- 
times requires  a  departure  from  the  principle.  We  shall 
therefore  give  the  usual  and  more  definite  rules  for  the  inflec- 
tions, but  with  such  explanations  of  the  illustrative  examples 
as  will  show  the  very  general  application  of  the  foregoing 
principles  to  the  philosophy  of  expression.  We  shall  thereby, 
while  we  retain  the  old  rules  that  are  easily  comprehended 
and  readily  applied,  gain  the  advantage  of  presenting  the  rea- 
sons on  which  they  are  founded. 

Rule  I. — Direct  questions,  or  those  that  can  be  answered 
by  yes  or  no,  generally  require  the  rising  inflection,  and  their 
answers  the  falling. 
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Examples. — Do  you  think  he  will  come  to-day'  ?a  No* ;  I  think  he  -will  not*. — "Was 
that  Henry'  ?  No*  ;  it  was  John*.— Did  you  see  William'  ?  Yes*,  I  did* — Are  you  going 
to  town  to-day'  ?   No*,  I  shall  go  to-morrow*. 

MODIFICATIONS  OF  EULE  I. 

Note  I. — Answers  that  are  given  in  a  careless  or  indifferent  manner,  or 
in  a  tone  of  slight  disrespect,  take  the  rising  inflection  in  all  cases. 

Examples.— Did  you  see  William'?  I  did'. — What  did  he  say  to  you1?  Not  much'. 
See,  also,  Lesson  II.,  p.  39,  of  Second  Reader. 

Note  II. — Direct  questions,  when  they  have  the  nature  of  an  appeal,  or 
are  spoken  in  an  exclamatory  manner,  take  the  falling  inflection.  In  these 
cases  the  voice  often  falls  below  the  general  pitch,  contrary  to  the  general 
rule  for  the  falling  inflection. 

Examples.—  Is  not  that  a  beautiful  sight*  ?—  Will  you  persist  in  doing  it*  ?b  Is  it 
right*  ?c— Is  it  just*  ? 

Was  ever  woman  in  this  humor  wooed'  ? 
Was  ever  woman  in  this  humor  won"  ? 

Note  III. — When  a  direct  question  is  not  understood,  and  is  repealed 
with  emphasis,  the  repeated  question  takes  the  falling  inflection. 

Examples. — Will  you  speak  to  him  to-day'  ?  If  the  question  is  not  understood,  it  is  re- 
peated with  the  falling  inflection,  thus  :  Will  you  speak  to  him  to-day^  ?— Are  you  going 
to  Salem'  ?   I  said,  Are  you  going  to  Salem*  ?d 

Eomarks. — a.  Here  are  doubt  and  uncertainty  in  the  mind  of  the  speak- 
er— not  a  positive,  but  a  relative  idea ;  hence  the  rising  inflection.  The 
answer  is  positive,  requiring  the  falling  inflection. 

b.  The  leading  and  controlling  idea  here  is  the  positive  one,  in  the  mind 
of  the  speaker,  that  the  thing  referred  to  is  so  manifestly  wrong  that  the  in- 
dividual addressed  ought  not  to  persist  in  doing  it.  This  idea  is  so  strong 
as  to  overshadow  the  doubtful  idea  whether  he  will  or  will  not  persist  in 
doing  it. 

c.  The  controlling  idea  is  the  positive  one,  that  it  is  not  right. 

d.  Here  the  speaker  merely  asserts  or  declares  what  his  former  question 
was. 

Rule  II.  —  The  pause  of  susjyension^  denoting  that  the 
sense  is  unfinished,  such  as  a  succession  of  particulars  that 
are  not  emphatic,  cases  of  direct  address,  sentences  implying 
condition,  the  case  absolute,  etc.,  generally  requires  the  rising 
inflection. 

Examples  John',  James',  and  William',  come  here.— The  great',  the  good',  the  hon- 
ored', the  noble',  the  wealthy',  alike  pass  away. 
Friends',  Romans',  countrymen',  lend  me  your  ears. 
Jesus  saith  unto  him,  Simon',  son  of  Jonas',  lovest  thou  me'  ? 

Ye  hills',  and  dales',  ye  rivers',  woods',  and  plains', 

And  ye  that  live  and  move,  fair  creatures',  tell*, 

Tell,  if  ye  saw,  how  came  I  thus* ;  how  here*  ? 
Note  I. — For  cases  in  which  emphatic  succession  of  particulars  modifies 
this  rule,  see  Rule  VIII. 
Note  II. — Sentences  which  are  inverted  in  form  often  bring  the  pause 
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of  suspension,  and  consequently  the  rising  inflection,  at  the  close,  thus  form- 
ing  an  apparent,  but  not  real  exception  to  the  rule.    Thus  : 

Then  said  Agrippa  unto  Festus',c  This  man  might  have  been  set  at  lib£rty'f  if  he  had 
not  appealed  unto  Caesar'. e 

Ingratitude  is,  therefore,  a  species  of  injustice',  said  Socrates.  I  should  think  so',  an< 
swered  Leander'. 

If  we  change  the  expression  to  the  more  natural  form, 
these  examples  will  read : 

Then  said  Agrippa  unto  Festus',e  If  this  man  had  not  appealed  unto  Caesar',  e  lie  migh: 
have  been  set  at  liberty'. f 

Ingratitude  is,  therefore,  a  specie3  of  injustice',  said  Socrates.  Leander  answered',  1 
should  think  so'. 

Rgmarks. — e.  Uncertainty — the  thought  incomplete — requires  the  rising 
inflection. 

f.  This  is  a,  positive  assertion,  and  requires  the  falling  inflection. 

g.  This  clause,  if  standing  alone,  leaves  the  sense  incomplete,  or  relative, 
and  therefore  requires  the  rising  inflection. 

Rule  III. — Indirect  questions,  or  those  which  can  not  be 
answered  by  yes  or  no,  generally  require  the  falling  inflec- 
tion, and  their  answers  the  same. 

Examples. — When  did  you  see  James'?   YesterJny*  When  will  he  come  again" 5* 

To-morrow'. 

Who  say  the  people  that  I  am'  ?   They  answering,  said,  John  the  Baptist';  but  some 
say  Elias';  and  others  say  that  one  of  the  old  prophets'  is  risen  again. 
Did  you  see  William'  ?'    Yes'.  J    Lid  ha  say  any  thing'  ?"    Yes'.1    What  did  he  say'  ?ra 

Note. — But  when  the  indirect  question  is  one  asking  a  repetition  of  what 
was  not  at  first  understood,  it  takes  the  rising  inflection.  "  What  did  ho 
say'?"  is  an  indirect  question,  with  the  falling  inflection,  asking  for  inform- 
ation. But  if  I  myself  heard  the  person  speak,  and  did  not  fully  under- 
stand him,  and  then  ask  some  person  to  repeat  what  he  said,  I  give  my 
question  the  rising  inflection,  thus,  "What*  did  he  say'?"" 

Remarks. — h.  This  has  the  falling  inflection,  because  the  controlling  idea 
in  the  mind  of  the  questioner  is  the  positive  one,  that  James  will  come 
again,  and  the  "when"  is  an  accessory  or  subordinate  idea.  If  the  "  when" 
had  been  the  leading  idea,  the  question  would  have  been,  "Will  he  come 
again'  ?" 

».  Here  is  uncertainty  in  the  mind  of  the  speaker. 

j.  The  idea  conveyed  by  the  answer  is  a  positive  one. 

k.  Here  is  uncertainty  again.    /.  The  answer  is  positive. 

m.  Here  the  controlling  idea,  made  positive  by  the  preceding  answer,  is 
that  William  actually  said  something.  Hence  the  falling  inflection  for  the 
last  question. 

n.  Here,  as  the  "what"  is  made  emphatic,  the  controlling  idea  is,  not  that 
he  said  something,  as  in  the  former  case,  but  the  whole  force  of  the  mind  is 
directed  for  the  moment  as  to  "what"  he  said.  As  this  is  not  a  positive, 
but  a  relative  idea,  the  rrucstion  takes  the  rising  inflection. 
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Rule  IV.  —  A  completion  of  the  sense,  whether  at  the 
close  or  any  other  part  of  the  sentence,  requires  the  falling 
inflection. 

Examples. — He  that  saw  me'  saw  you  also*,  and  he  who  aided  me  once'  will  aid  me 
again*. 

In  the  beginning,  God  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth.  And  the  earth  was  without 
form,  and  void1 ;  and  darkness  was  on  the  face  of  the  deep* :  and  the  spirit  of  God  moved 
upon  the  face  of  the  waters  *. 

Note. — But  when  strong  emphasis,  with  the  falling  inflection,  comes 
near  the  close  of  a  sentence,  the  voice  often  takes  the  rising  inflection  at 
the  close. 

Examples.— If  William  does  not  come,  I  think  John>  will  be  here'.0— If  he  should  come, 
whaV  would  you  do'  ? 
Cassius.  What  night  is  this? 
Casoa.  A  very  pleasing  night  to  /jonesi*  men'. 
Proceed\  I  am  attentive'. 

This  is  the  course  rather  of  our  enemies,  than  of friends'*  of  our  country's  liberty'. 

If  the  witness  does  not  believe  in  God,  or  a  future  state,  you  can  not  swears  him'.P 

Remarks. — o.  If  we  change  the  sentence  to  its  more  natural  form,  it  will 
read,  "I  think  John-  will  be  here',  even  if  William  does  not'  come* ;"  which 
shows  that  the  thought  is  not  fully  completed  with  the  word  "here." 

p.  With  the  falling  inflection  and  emphasis  on  "szrea?-v,"  and  the  rising 
inflection  on  "  him',"  the  idea  is  changed  from  that  of  an  independent,  pos- 
itive assertion  (which  it  would  be  if  "him"  had  not  the  rising  inflection)  to 
that  of  an  unfinished  or  incomplete  assertion,  as  thus  expressed:  "You 
can  not  sivear^  him ,  even  if  he  does  not  believe  in  God  or  a  future  state V 

Rule  V. — "Words  and  clauses  connected  by  the  disjunctive 
or,  generally  require  the  rising  inflection  before  the  disjunct- 
ive, and  the  falling  after  it.  Where  several  words  are  thus 
connected  in  the  same  clause,  the  rising  inflection  is  given  to 
all  except  the  last. 

Examples — Will  you  go'  or  stay'?  I  will  go\— Will  you  go  in  the  buggy',  or  the  car- 
riage', or  the  cars',  or  the  coach*  ?i   I  will  go  in  the  cars', 
lie  may  study  law',  or  medicine',  or  divinity* ;  or',  he  may  enter  into  trade1. 
The  baptism  of  John,  was  it  from  heaven',  or  of  men*  ? 
Did  he  travel  for  health',  or  for  pleasure*  ? 
Did  he  resemble  his  father',  or  his  mother1  ? 

Note  I. — When  the  disjunctive  or  is  made  emphatic,  with  the  falling 
'  inflection,  it  is  followed  by  the  rising  inflection,  in  accordance  with  the 
note  to  Rule  IV. ;  as,  "He  must  have  traveled  for  health,  ors  pleasure'."1" 

Examples.— He  must  either  ioork\  or*  study'.— He  must  be  a  mechanic,  or'  a  lawyer'.8 
—He  must  get  his  living  in  one  way,  or*  the  other'. 

Note  II. — When  or  is  used  conjunctively,  as  no  contrast  is  denoted  by  it, 
it  requires  the  rising  inflection  after  as  well  as  before  it,  except  when  the 
clause  or  sentence  expresses  a  completion  of  the  sense. 
Examples.— Did  he  give  you  money',  or  food',  or  clothing'  ?   No',  he  gave  me  nothing\ 
Bemarks.— q.  While  the  possible  alternatives  are  still  in  the  mind  of  the 
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speaker,  and  the  idea  is  not  yet  positive  or  complete,  the  voice  keeps  to  the 
rising  inflection ;  but  when  the  alternatives  are  exhausted  with  the  word 
"coach,"  the  voice  falls,  and  the  completed  idea  is  then  positive  that  the 
party  addressed  must  go  in  one  of  the  ways  specified.  But  if  the  word 
"coach"  had  the  rising  inflection,  it  would  show  that  it  was  not  positive,  in 
the  mind  of  the  speaker,  that  the  party  addressed  would  go  in  either  of  those 
ways. 

r.  The  true  reason  for  the  falling  inflection  on  "  pleasure"  is,  that  the 
idea  is  not  fully  completed  here.  There  is  a  because  in  the  mind  of  the 
speaker  which  is  not  expressed  ;  as  if  he  would  have  said,  "He  must  have 
traveled  for  health1,  or"  pleasure' ;  because  there  could  have  been  no  other 
motive  to  influence  him."  The  same  reason  applies  to  another  example 
here : 

s.  "He  must  be  a  mechanic",  or"  a  lawyer' ;  because  no  other  alternative  is 
left  to  him." 

Rule  VI. — When  negation  is  opposed  to  affirmation^  the 
former  takes  the  rising  and  the  latter  the  falling  inflection,  in 
whatever  order  they  occur.  Comparison  and  contrast  (an- 
tithesis) come  under  the  same  head. 

Examples  I  did  not  hear  him',  I  smv  him*.—  I  said  he  was  a  good  soldier\  not*  a  good 

citizen'  He  will  not  come  to-day',  but  to-morrow*. — He  did  not  call  me',  but  you*  — He 

means  dutiful',  not  undutiful'.— I  come  to  bury  Csesar',  not  to  praise  him'.1 

This  is  no  time  for  a  tribunal  of  justice',  but  for  showing  mercy* ;  not  for  accusation', 
but  for  philanthropy* :  not  for  trial',  but  for  pardon* ;  not  for  sentence  and  execution',  but 
for  compassion  and  kindness*. 

Comparison  and  Contrast. — Homer  was  the  greater  genius',  Virgil  the  better  artist* ; 

in  the  one  we  most  admire  the  man',  in  the  other  the  work*  There  were  tyrants  at 

home',  and  robbers  abroad*. 

By  honor'  and  dishonor* ;  by  evil  report'  and  good  report* ;  as  deceivers',  and  yet  true* ; 
as  unknown',  and  yet  well  known* ;  as  dying',  and  behold  we  live* ;  as  chastened',  and 
not  killed*;  as  sorrowful',  yet  always  rejoicing*;  as  poor',  yet  making  many  rich';  as 
having  nothing',  yet  possessing  all  things*. 

When  our  vices  leave  its',  we  flatter  ourselves  we  leave  thcm\ 

The  prodigal  robs  his  heir'.,  the  miser  robs  himself  \ 

Note  I. — Negative  sentences  which  imply  a  continuance  of  thought,  al- 
though they  may  not  be  opposed  to  affirmation,  frequently  close  with  the 
rising  inflection ;  as, 

True  politeness  is  not  a  mere  compliance  with  arbitrary  custom'. 

Do  not  suppose  that  I  would  deceive  you'. 

These  things  do  not  make  your  government'. 

This  is  nearly  allied  in  character  to  Rule  IX. ;  and  such  examples  as 
those  under  Note  I.  may  be  considered  as  expressive  of  tender  emotion,  in 
opposition  to  strong  emotion.  Affirmative  sentences  similar  to  the  forego- 
ing require  the  rising  inflection,  in  accordance  with  Rule  IX.,  when  they 
express  tender  emotion  ;  as, 

I  trust  you  will  hear  me'.    I  am  sure  you  are  mistaken". 

But,  sir,  the  poor  must  not  starve' ;  they  must  be  taken  care  or. 

Note  II. — When,  in  contrasted  sentences,  negation  is  attended  with 
deep  and  calm  feeling,  it  requires  the  falling  inflection. 
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Example.— We  are  perplexed',  but  not  in  despair* ;  persecuted',  but  not  forsaken*." 

Kemarks. — t.  In  antithetic  or  contrasted  clauses,  the  natural  order  seems 
to  be  to  place  the  most  emphatic  of  the  two  clauses  last,  and  to  give  it  the 
falling  inflection,  to  express  a  fully  completed  thought.  Then  the  first 
clause  is  incomplete  in  idea,  and  has  the  rising  inflection.  Thus:  "I  do 
not  come  to  praise  Csesar',  but  I  come  to  bury  himV 

u.  Here  the  negative  clause  contains  the  leading,  emphatic,  and  positive 
idea,  and  has,  consequently,  the  falling  inflection  The  affirmative  clause 
has  the  rising  inflection,  indicating  that  the  sense  is  not  yet  complete,  and 
that  something  more  is  to  follow. 

Rule  VII. — For  the  sake  of  variety  and  harmony,  the  last 
pause  but  oue  in  a  sentence  is  usually  preceded  by  the  rising 
inflection. 

Examples. — The  minor  longs  to  be  of  age* ;  then  to  be  a  man  of  business* ;  then  to  ar- 
rive at  honors'  ;v  then  to  retire'. 

Time  taxes  our  health',  our  limbs',  our  faculties',  our  strength',  and  our  features*. 

Note. — The  foregoing  rule  is  sometimes  departed  from  in  the  case  of  an 
emphatic  succession  of  particulars,  for  which,  see  Rule  VIII. 

In  the  second  example  above,  the  rising  inflection  is  given  to  the  words 
health,  limbs,  etc.,  both  because  they  are  not  attended  with  strong  emphasis, 
and  because  they  are  followed  by  the  pause  of  suspension. 

Remark. — v.  Here  the  melody  of  the  sentence  requires  the  rising  inflec- 
tion, and  we  know  no  other  reason  to  assign  for  it. 

Rule  VIII. — 1st.  A  Commencing  Series. 

In  an  emphatic  series  of  particulars,  where  the  series  be- 
gins the  sentence,  but  does  not  either  end  it  or  form  com- 
plete sense,  every  particular  except  the  last  should  have  the 
falling  inflection. 

Example. — Our  disordered  hearts\  our  guilty  passions*,  our  violent,  prejudices*,*  and 
misplaced  desires',  are  the  instruments  of  the  trouble  which  we  endure. 

2d.  A  Concluding  Series. 
When  the  series  ends  the  sentence,  or  forms  complete 
sense,  every  particular  in  the  series,  except  the  last  but  one, 
should  have  the  falling  inflection ;  and,  indeed,  all  should 
have  it,  if  the  closing  member  of  the  series  is  of  sufficient 
length  to  admit  a  pause  with  the  rising  inflection,  before  the 
end. 

Example  Charity  suffereth  long',  and  is  kind* ;  charity  envieth  not* ;  charity  vauntefh 

not  itself*;  is  not  puffed  up* ;  doth  not  behave  itself  unseemly* ;  seeketh  not  her  own*;  is 
not  easily  provoked' ;  thinketh  no  evil*. 

Note. — The  degree  of  emphasis,  and  often  of  solemnity,  with  which  the 
successive  particulars  are  mentioned,  decides,  in  cases  of  the  pause  of  sus- 
pension (see  Rule  II.),  whether  the  rising  or  the  falling  inflection  is  to  be 
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used.  Thus  a  succession  of  particulars  which  one  reader  deems  unimpor- 
tant, will  be  read  by  him  throughout  with  the  rising  inflection,  while  an- 
other, feeling  more  deeply,  will  use  the  falling  inflection.  Thus: 

1.  The  birds  sing',  the  lambs  play',  the  grass  grows',  the  trees  are  green',  and  all  nature 
is  beautiful*. 

2.  The  blind  see1 ;  the  lame  walk* ;  the  lepers  are  cleansed* ;  the  deaf  hear* ;  the  dead 
are  raised* ;  and  to  the  poor'  the  Gospel  is  preached*. 

In  this  example  all  the  particulars  have  the  falling  inflection. 

The  first  line  in  Marc  Antony's  harangue  is  read  differently  by  equally 
good  readers ;  but  the  difference  arises  wholly  from  their  different  appre- 
ciation of  the  spirit  and  intention  of  the  speaker.    Thus : 

Friends',  Romans',  countrymen',  lend  me  your  ears* ! 

Friends',  Romans',  countrymen*,  lend  me  your  ears*! 

If  Antony  designed  to  characterize  "countrymen'  with  peculiar  empha- 
sis, he  gave  it  the  falling  inflection,  otherwise  he  gave  the  word  no  greater 
prominence  than  the  preceding  words  "friends"  and  "Romans." 

Remark. — w.  Here  each  emphatic  clause  requires  the  falling  inflection,  al- 
though the  idea  is  not  yet  complete,  and  no  more  positive  in  character  than 
in  the  clauses  of  example  1,  under  the  foregoing  note. 

Rule  IX. — Expressions  of  tender  emotion,  such  as  grief, 
pity,  kindness,  gentle  joy,  a  gentle  reproof,  gentle  appeal,  gen- 
tle entreaty  or  expostulation,  etc.,  commonly  require  a  gentle 
rising  inflection. 

Examples.— Mary'!  Mary'!  do*  not  do  so'. 

My  mother'!  when  I  learned  that  thou  -wast  dead', 

Say*,  wast  thou  conscious'  of  the  tears'  I  shed'  ? 

Hovered  thy  spirit  o'er  thy  sorrowing  son', 

Wretch  even  then',  life's  journey  just  begun'? 

I  would  not  live  alway' ;  I  ask  not  to  stay, 

Where  storm  after  storm  rises  dark  o'er  the  way';s 

I  would  not  live  alway,  thus  fettered  by  sin' ; 

Temptation  without,  and  corruption  within'; — 
U  your  fat her'  well',  the  old  man'  of  whom  ye  spake'?  Is  he'  yet  alive'? 
Remark. — x.  The  true  reason  for  the  use  of  the  rising  inflection  in  this 
and  similar  cases  seems  to  be,  that  the  idea  in  the  mind  of  the  speaker  is 
still  incomplete  in  the  expression.  The  reasons  why  he  "  would  not  live  al- 
way," though  unexpressed,  are  in  his  mind,  and  lead  him  to  give  his  voice 
that  kind  of  elevated  suspension  which  always  denotes  continuation  of  the 
idea,  and  is  here  expressive,  also,  of  tender  emotion. 

Rule  X. — Expressions  of  strong  emotion,  such  as  the  lan- 
guage of  exclamation  (not  designed  as  a  question),  authority, 
surprise,  distress,  denunciation,  lamentation,  earnest  entreaty, 
command,  reproach,  terror,  anger,  hatred,  envy,  revenge,  etc., 
and  strong  affirmation,  require  the  falling  inflection. 

Examples.— What  a  piece  of  work  is  man*!   How  noble  in  reason*!*'  how  infinite  ;n 
faculties*!  in  action',  bow  like  an  angel*!  in  apprehension',  how  like  a  God*! 
My  lords,  I  am  amazed*;  yes,  my  lords,  I  am  amazed*  at  his  Grace's  speech. 
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Woe  unto  you  Pharisees' !   Woe  unto  you  Scribes' ! 
You  blocks \  you  stones',  you  worse  than  senseless  things x  !z 
Go  to  the  ant\  thou  sluggard' ;  consider  her  ways,  and  be  wise\ 
Jesus  saith  unto  her,  Mary'.    She  turned  herself,  and  said  unto  him,  Rdbboniy. 
I  tell  you,  though  you\  though  all  the  tcorld\  though  an  angel  from  heaven^  should  de> 
clare  the  truth  of  it,  I  could  not  believe  it. 
I  dare>  accusation.    I  defif  the  honorable  gentleman. 
I'd  rather  be  a  dog\  and  bay  the  moon\  than  such  a  Roman'. 
Oas.  O  ye  gods'1 1  ye  godss  1  must  I  endure  all  this'  ? 
Bku.  All  this  ?  ay',  and  morey. 

Note. — When  exclamatory  sentences  become  questions,  they  require  the 
rising  inflection. 

Examples.— Wliat  are  you  saying' !—  Where  are  you  going'  I 

They  planted  by  your  care' !    No' !  your  oppressions  planted  them  in  America*. 

Remark. — y.  This  is  equivalent  to  the  declaration,  "He  is  noble  in  rea- 
son," and  is  therefore  expressive  of  a  positive  idea,  completed  in  the  ex- 
pression. 

z.  This  is  equivalent  to  "You  are  blocks!  you  are  stones !"  etc.,  a  posi- 
tive declaration. 

THE  CIRCUMFLEX  OR  WAVE. 

Rule  XI. — Hypothetical  expressions,  sarcasm,  and  irony, 
and  sentences  implying  a  comparison  or  contrast  that  is  not 
fully  expressed,  often  require  a  union  of  the  two  inflections 
on  the  same  syllable. 

Explanation. — In  addition  to  the  rising  and  falling  slides  or  inflections, 
there  is  what  is  called  the  circumflex  or  wave,  which  is  a  union  of  the  two 
on  the  same  syllable.  It  is  a  significant  twisting  or  waving  of  the  voice, 
generally  first  downward  and  then  upward,  but  sometimes  the  reverse,  and 
is  attended  with  a  sensible  protraction  of  sound  on  the  syllable  thus  inflect- 
ed. It  is  marked  thus:  ("")  as,  "I  may  possibly  go  to-morrow,  though  I 
can  not  go  to-day."    "I  did  it  myself,  sir.    Surprising1 !     You  did  it !" 

The  circumflex  is  significant  of  double  meaning,  mockery,  or  insinuation, 
as  distinguished  from  those  straight  slides  of  the  voice  which  denote  earnest- 
ness and  sincerity. 

Examples.— I  grant  you  I  was  down,  and  out  of  breath;  and  so  was  he. 

And  but  for  these  vile  guns,  he  would  himself  have  been  a  soldier*. 

Queen.  Ilamlet',  you  have  your  father  much  offended. 

Hamlet.  Madam',  you  have  my  father  much  offended. 

Siiylock.  If  it  will  feed  nothing  else,  it  will  feed  my  revinge. 

Hath  a  dog  money'  ?   Is  it  possible  a  cur  can  lend  two  thousand  ducats'? 

They  tell  its  to  be  moderate ;  but  they,  they  are  to  revel  in  profusion. 

You  pretend  to  reason'  ?   You  don't  so  much  as  know  the  first  elements  of  reasoning. 

Note. — A  nice  distinction  in  sense  sometimes  depends  upon  the  right 
use  of  the  inflections. 

Examples  "  I  did  not  give  a  sixpence'." 

"I  did  not  give  a  sixpence'." 

The  circumflex  on  sixpence  implies  that  I  gave  more  or  less  than  that 
sum ;  but  the  falling  inflection  on  the  same  word  implies  that  I  gave  noth- 
ing at  all. 
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"Hume  said  he  would  go  twenty  miles  to  hear  Whitefield  preach"  (here 
the  circumflex  implies  the  contrast),  "but  he  would  take  no  pains  to  hear 
an  ordinary v  preacher." 

UA  man  who  is  in  the  daily  use  of  ardent  spirits,  if  he  does  not  become  a  drunkard',  is 
in  danger  of  losing  his  health  and  character." 

The  rising  inflection  on  the  closing  syllable  of  drunkard  would  pervert 
the  meaning  wholly,  and  assert  that,  in  order  to  preserve  health  and  char-| 
acter,  one  must  become  a  drunkard. 

"The  dog  would  have  died  if  they  had  not  cut  off  his  head." 

The  falling  inflection  on  died  would  make  the  cutting  off  his  head  nec- 
essary to  saving  his  life. 

A  physician  says  of  a  patient,  "He  is  betterV  This  implies  a  positive 
amendment.  But  if  he  says,  "He  is  bStter',"  it  denotes  only  a  partial 
and  perhaps  doubtful  amendment,  and  implies,  "But  he  is  still  dangerous- 
ly sick." 

THE  MONOTONE. 

Rule  XII. — The  monotone,  which  is  a  succession  of  words 
on  the  same  key  or  pitch,  is  often  employed  in  passages  of 
solemn  denunciation,  sublime  description,  or  expressing  deep 
reverence  and  awe.  It  is  marked  with  the  short  horizontal 
dash  over  the  accented  vowTel. 

Examples. — And  one  cried  unto  another,  and  said,  Holy,  holy,  holy  is  the  Lord  of 
hosts.    The  whole  earth  is  full  of  his  glory. 

Blessing,  honor,  glory,  and  power  be  unto  him  that  sltteth  on  the  throne,  and  to  the 
Lamb  forever  and  ever. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  GENERAL  APPLICATION. 

The  first  and  most  important  is,  "  Be  sure  you  understand  what  you 
read,  and  endeavor  to  express  the  sentiments  of  the  author  as  you  would 
express  the  same  if  they  were  your  own,  and  you  were  talking."  No  one 
can  read  well  who  does  not  fully  adhere  to  this  principle. 

In  the  second  place,  those  who  would  excel  in  reading  should  cultivate 
every  manly  and  noble  virtue;  for  no  one  can  fully  express  noble  senti- 
ments unless  he  feels  them.  Counterfeit  imitations  will  be  detected.  In 
the  language  of  Dr.  Blair:  "A  true  orator"  (and,  we  may  add,  a  correct 
and  effective  reader')  "should  be  a  person  of  generous  sentiments,  of  warm 
feelings,  and  of  a  mind  turned  toward  the  admiration  of  all  those  great  and 
high  objects  which  mankind  are  naturally  forced  to  admire.  Joined  with 
the  manly  virtues,  he  should  at  the  same  time  possess  strong  and  tender 
sensibility  to  all  the  injuries,  distresses,  and  sorrows  of  his  fellow-creatures ; 
a  heart  that  can  readily  enter  into  the  circumstances  of  others,  and  make 
their  case  his  own. " 

KEY  TO  THE  SOUNDS  OF  THE  LETTERS. 
Fate,  fat,  fiir,  care,  last,  call,  what,  mete,  met,  there,  term,  prey,  pique,  pine,  p:n,  bird, 
n^te,  nwt,  dove,  prove,  wolf,  book,  mute,  but,  rule,  full. 
<3all,  chaise,  chorus,  gentle,  has,  thine,  lon"ger,  vi"cious. 
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LESSON  I. 

BUBBLE  BLOWING. 


1.  "Come\  Alice',"  said  Frank  to  his  sister,  "be  quicks 
We  will  blow  such  fine  bubbles  to-dayr; 
The  basin  is  ready,  and  so  is  the  pipe, 
And  mamma  has  just  said  that  we  may. 
So  lay  down  your  doll,  for  I  long  to  begin> 
And  whoe'er  blows  the  largest  and  brightest  shall  win. 
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2.  "  You  may  blow  the  first  bubble — so  take  up  the  pipe- 
While  I  blow  them  up  high  in  the  air. 
Ah !  how  pretty  they  look  as  they  float  in  the  sun, 
With  their  colors  so  lovely  and  rare  !a 
I  wish  they  would  last  for  an  hour  or  more ; 
But  they  burst  in  the  air,  or  soon  sink  on  the  floor. 

8.  "Ah  !  look' !  Alice',  look' !  what  a  bubble  you've  blown*  I 
Such  a  beautiful  yellow  and  pink' ! 
'Tis  the  largest  and  brightest  that  I  have  seen  yet, 
And  the  highest,  I  really  think. 
Now,  Alice',  'tis  my  turn,  and  Til  have  a  try\ 
And  you  shall  blow',  sister',  again,  by-and-by." 

4.  So  each  blew  the  bubbles,  and  both  did  their  best, 
Till  at  length  their  mamma  came  to  say 

It  was  time  to  attend  to  their  studies  again, 

And  to  put  pipe  and  basin  away. 

"  But  first,"  said  mamma,  "  I've  a  few  words  for  each : 

Let  us  see  if  the  bubble  some  lesson  can  teach. 

5.  "There  are  bubbles  of  gold',  of  pleasure',  and  fame\ 

And  their  colors  are  gaudy'b  and  bright' ; 
And  many  there  are  who  the  shadows0  behold, 
That  are  dazzledd  and  charmede  by  the  sight; 
But  again  and  again  they  lead  people  astray: 
They  are  bubbles  that  burst,  or  soon  vanish  away." 

6.  "  When  temptation*  shall  urge  you,  my  children,  to  do 

What  you  know  to  be  wicked  and  wrong, 

Though  the  sin  may  seem  pleasant,  and  pretty  to  view, 

As  it  floats  very  gayly  along', 

Go  not  after  the  phantom,6  but  earnestly  say, 

'  It  is  but  a  bubble  that  passes  away.'  "  Anon. 

3  Rare,  uncommon,  and  beautiful.  e  Chakmed,  delighted. 
b  G-atjd'-y,  showy ;  splendid.  f  Tempt-a'-tion,  enticement  to  evil. 
c  Shad'-ows,  the  bubbles  of  gold,  etc.,  are  s  Phan'-tom,  an  unreal,  or  delusive  appear- 
here  called  shadows.  ance. 
d  Daz'-zled,  blinded  by  the  light. 

[Analysis  of  the  Lesson,  to  aid  the  Teacher  in  questioning  the  Class.—  Frank  and  his 
sister  Alice  are  blowing  bubbles,  as  shown  in  the  cut  on  the  preceding  page.  Both  do 
their  best,  till  their  mamma  calls  them  away  to  attend  to  their  studies,  when  she  draws 
a  moral  from  bubble  blowing.  Different  kinds  of  bubbles:  their  appearance;  they  daz- 
zle and  charm,  and  l^ad  people  astray.  Temptation  to  wrong,  though  it  may  seem  pleas- 
ant, and  pretty  to  view,  is  but  "  a  bubble  that  passes  away." 

What  is  prose  ?   What  is  poetry  ?   What  is  rhyme  ?    (See  p.  x.)   This  lesson  is  in  the 
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form  of  descriptive  poetry  ;  and  its  leading  object  is  to  trace  a  simile,  or  comparison,  be- 
tween bubbles  and  the  allurements  of  gold,  pleasure,  and  fame,  for  the  purpose  of  present- 
ing sinful  temptations  in  a  more  impressive  light.  What  is  a  simile  f  (See  p.  x.)  What 
beautiful  figure  of  speech  is  introduced  in  the  6th  verse  ?  (Ans.  A  simile.  Sin  is  repre- 
sented as  floating  gayly  along,  like  a  beautiful  bubble.;] 


LESSON  II. 

MARY  AND  MABEL;  OR,  WHO  IS  RICH?    WHO  IS  POOR? 

1.  "There,  puss,"  said  little  Mary,  "you  may  have  my 
dinner  if  you  want  it.  P  can't  eat  it'.  I'm  tireds  of  bread 
and  milk'.  I  have  bread  and  milk  every'  day\"  And 
she  gave  the  bowl  of  bread  and  milk  to  puss,  and  then 
went  out  into  the  garden. 

2.  "I'm  tired  of  this  old  brown  house,"  said  Mary.  "I'm 
tired  of  that  old  barn,  with  its  red  eaves.  I'm  tired  of  this 
garden,  with  its  rows  of  lilacs,  its  sunflowers,  and  its  beds 
of  catnip  and  pennj^royal.  I'm  tired  of  the  old  well,  with 
its  pole  balancing  in  the  air.  I'm  tired  of  the  meadow? 
where  the  cows  feed,  and  the  hens  are  always  picking  up 
grasshoppers. 

3.  "I'm  tired  of  every  thing"  said  she.  "I'm  tired  of 
this  old  brown  dress',  and  these  thick  leather  shoes',  and 
my  old  sun-bonnet\  Why  shouldn't  I  be  tired  of  such  old 
things'?    "Why  should  I  be  happy'? 

4.  "There!  there  comes  a  fine  carriage.  Isn't  that  nice'! 
How  smooth  and  shiny  the  horses  are'!  How  smart  the 
coachman  looks,  with  his  white  glovesr !  How  nice  it  must 
be  to  be  rich,  and  ride  in  a  carriage !  Oh !  there's  a  little 
girl  in  it  no  older  than  I,  and  all  alone,  too ! — a  rich  little 
girl,  with  a  pretty  rose-colored  bonnet,  and  a  silk  dress, 
and  cream-colored  kid  gloves.    How  happy  she  must  be ! 

5.  "See,  she  has  beautiful  curling  hair;  and  when  she 
tells  the  coachman  to  go  here,-  and  to  go  there,  he  minds 
her  just  as  if  she  were  a  grown  lady'!  Why  did  God 
make  her  rich',  and  me  poor'?  Why  did  he  let  her  ride  in 
a  carriage',  and  make  me  go  barefoot'?  Why  did  he  clothe 
her  like  a  butterfly',  and  me  like  a  caterpillar'?"* 

*  The  principle  of  comparison  and  contrast  (Rule  VI.)  would  require  the  first  clause  in 
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6.  I  had  heard  what  the  little  girl  said,  and  I  called  to 
her  to  come  to  me.  Now  climb  into  my  lap;  lay  your 
head  upon  my  shoulder — so.  Now  listen.  You  are  well 
and  strong,  Mary,  are  you  not'?  Yes.  You  have  enough 
to  eat  and  drink'?  Yes.  You  have  a  kind  father  and 
mother'?  Yes.  You  can  jump',  and  climb  fences',  and 
run  about',  and  play  almost  any  where  you  choose',  can 
you  not'?  Yes. 

7.  Well,  the  little  girl  with  the  rose-colored  bonnet,  whom 
you  saw  riding  in  the  carriage,  is  Mabel  Gray:  she  is  a  poor 
little  cripple.  You  saw  her  fine  dress,  and  pretty  pale  face, 
but  you  did  not  see  her  little  shrunken  foot  danglinga 
helplessly  beneath  the  silken  robe. 

8.  You  saw  the  white-gloved  coachman,  and  the  silver- 
mounted  harness,  and  the  soft  velvet  cushions:  but  did 
you  see  the  tear  in  their  little  owner's  soft,  dark  eye,  as 
she  spiedb  you  at  the  cottage  door,  rosy  and  light-footed, 
and  free  to  ramble  'mid  the  fields  and  flowers?  And  yet 
you  thought  she  must  be  happy. 

9.  You  did  not  know  that  her  little  heart  was  aching 
for  somebody  to  love  her.  You  did  not  know  that  her 
mother  loved  her  diamonds,  and  silks,  and  satins,  better 
than  her  own  little  girl.  You  did  not  know  that  when 
her  crippled  limb  pained  her,  and  her  head  ached,  she  had 
no  one  to  comfort  her. 

10.  You  did  not  know  that  through  the  long,  weary 
day,  her  mother  never  took  her  gently  on  her  lap,  nor 
kissed  her  pale  face,  nor  read  to  her  pretty  stories  to  charm 
her  pain  away,  nor  told  her  of  that  happy  home  where 
sickness,  and  pain,  and  sorrow  never  come. 

11.  You  did  not  know  that  her  mother  never  went  to 
her  child's  little  bed  at  night,  to  smooth  her  pillow,  or  put 
aside  the  ring'sts  from  the  flushed0  cheek,  or  kneel  by  the 
little  bed,  and  ask  our  heavenly  Father  to  heal  and  bless 
her  child.     You  did  not  know  that  the  mother  often 


each  of  these  three  questions  to  take  the  rising  inflection,  and  some  would  read  them  in 
that  way;  but  the  rule  for  indirect  questions  requires  the  falling  inflection,  which  wa 
think  the  most  appropriate  here. 
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danced  till  the  stars  grew  pale,  while  poor  little  Mabel 
tossed  restlessly*1  from  side  to  side,  longing  for  a  cool 
draughte  for  her  parchedf  lips.  You  did  not  know  how 
happy  you  ought  to  be,  and  how  miserable  little  Mabel 
was. 

12.  "You  won't  be  naughty  any  more'?"  That's  a  good 
child.  And  now  remember  that  money  is  not  happiness ; 
that  fine  clothes  and  fine  carriages  are  not  happiness ;  and 
that  even  this  bright,  beautiful  world, with  its  birds,  its  flow- 
ers, and  its  sunshine,  is  dark  without  loving  hearts  to  rest 
upon.  Thank  God  for  kind  parents  and  a  happy  home. 
'Tis  you  who  are  truly  rich,  Mary :  pray  for  poor  Mabel. 

•  Dang'-ling,  hanging  loosely.  id  Rest'- less,  without  rest;  unquietly. 

b  Spied,  saw  ;  observed.  e  Dtsaught  (draft),  drink. 

c  Flushed,  overspread  with  a  red  color.      I  f  Paeched,  dry ;  feverish. 

[Little  Mary,  discontented,  and  tired  of  every  thing  that  is  old  and  familiar,  thinks  she 
has  no  cause  to  be  happy :  she  thinks  the  little  yirl  whom  she  sees  beautifully  dressed, 
and  riding  in  a  fine  carriage,  must  be  wry  happy.  Who  this  little  girl  was,  Mabel  Gray- 
a  cripple,  etc.  Mabel's  mother.  What  things  do  not  constitute  happiness.  What  chii 
dren  should  be  thankful  for.] 


LESSON  nr. 

THE  BLUEBIRD. 

1.  I  know  the  song  that  the  bluebird  is  singing, 
Out  in  the  aptifte-tree  where  he^s  swinffmar: 
Brave  little  fellow  !  the  skies  may  be  dreary  j 
Nothing  cares  he  while  his^eart  is  so  cheery .a 

2.  IlarkM  how  the  music  leaps  out  from  his' throat— * 
Harkv !  was  there  ever  so  merry  a  note'  ? 
Listen  a  while,  and  you'll  hes2r  what  he's  saying, 
Up  in  the  apple-tree,  swinging,  and  swaying.5 

3.  "Dear  little  blossoms,  down  under  the  snow, 
You  must  be  wepry  of  winter,  I  know ; 
Hark  while  I  sing  you  a  message0  of  cheerd — 
/Summer  is  coming^ !  and  spring-time  is  tiere^ ! 

4.  "Little  white  snowdrop'!  I  pray  you,  ariseN; 
Bright  yellow  crocus' !  come,  open  your  eyes^ 
Sweet  little  violets',  hid  from  the  cold', 

Put  on  your  mantles  of  purple  and  gold^s 
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Daffodils' !  daffodils' !  say\  do  you  hear'  ? — 

Summer  is  comingv !  and  spring-time  is  herev !" 

Emily  Huntington  Millee. 

8  Cheer'-y,  cheerful ;  gay.  j  c  Mes'-sage,  song ;  any  notice  or  word 

b  Sway'-ing,  borne  backward  and  forward  sent, 
by  the  wind.  I  d  Cheer,  gladness ;  cheerfulness. 

[The  bluebird  in  the  apple-tree.  Why  is  the  bluebird  here  called  a  "  brave  little  fel- 
low?" Which  verses  are  supposed  to  be  the  bluebird's  song?  What  figure  of  speech  ia 
it  where  the  bluebird  addresses  the  "blossoms"  in  the  3d  verse,  and  the  "snowdrop," 
'•'  crocus,1'  etc.,  in  the  4th  verse?   (Apostrophe.)   What  is  an  Apostrophe?} 


LESSON  IV. 

THE  LITTLE  MATCH  GIRL. 


1.  It  was  bitterly  cold.  The  snow  was  falling;  it  was 
growing  dark,  and  it  was  the  last  evening  of  the  year. 

2.  In  the  cold  and  darkness,  a  poor  little  bareheaded  and 
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barefooted  girl  went  along  the  street.  When  she  left  home 
she  had  slippers  on;  but  little  good  had  they  done  lier. 
They  were  very  large  old  slippers,  which  her  mother,  since 
dead,  had  worn  :  so  large  were  they  that  the  little  girl  had 
lost  both  of  them  as  she  was  hurrying  across  the  street  to 
get  out  of  the  way  of  two  carriages  which  rolled  rapidly 
by.  One  of  the  slippers  was  nowhere  to  be  found;  and 
a  wicked  boy  had  run  off  with  the  other. 

3.  So  the  little  girl  went  on,  with  bare  feet,  while  the 
snow  fell  thicker  and  faster.  She  carried  a  quantity  of 
matches  in  a  basket,  and  she  held  a  bundle  of  them  in  her 
hand.  Nobody  had  bought  any  thing  of  her  during  that 
long  day  :  no  one  had  given  her  a  single  penny. 
***  4.  Hungry,  and  shivering  with  the  cold,  the  poor  little 
thing  crept  along.  The  large  flakes  of  snow  covered  her 
long  fair  hair,  which  fell  in  ringlets  around  her  thin  pale 
face ;  but  little  was  she  thinking  of  her  appearance  now. 
In  a  corner  between  two  houses  she  at  length  sought  what 
shelter  she  could  from  the  storm  ;  and,  nestling  down  close 
to  the  wall,  she  covered,  as  well  as  she  could  with  her 
scanty  garments,  her  poor  little  feet,  which  were  red  and 
blue  with  the  cold. 

5.  But  she  grew  colder  and  colder;  and  she  feared  to 
go  home,  for,  as  she  had  sold  no  matches,  and  could  carry 
home  no  pennies  to  buy  bread  with,  her  father  would  beat 
her.  Besides,  it  was  cold  at  home ;  for  she  lived  with  her 
father  up  under  the  roof,  where  the  wind  and  the  snow 
came  in,  though  the  largest  cracks  had  been  stopped  up 
with  straw  and  rags. 

6.  Poor  little  thing!  Her  hands  were  already  numb 
with  cold.  And  she  thought, — oh  how  much  good  one 
match  would  do  her,  if  she  might  take  one  from  the  bun- 
dle, draw  it  across  the  wall,  and  warm  her  fingers  by  the 
flame!  She  drew  one  out — " Risht /"  how  it  sputtered! 
how  it  burned!  It  burned  with  a  warm  bright  flame,  like 
a  candle ;  and  she  bent  her  hand  around  it :  it  was  a  won- 
derful light ! 
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.7.  It  seemed  to  the  little  girl  as  if  she  were  sitting  before 
a  large  iron  stove,  in  which  the  fire  burned  brightly,  warm- 
ing all  around.  She  stretched  forth  her  feet  to  warm  them 
too:  but  the  flame  went  out,  the  stove  disappeared,  and 
there  she  sat  with  a  little  piece  of  the  burned-out  match  in 
her  hand. 

8.  Another  match  was  lighted.  It  burned  brightly ;  and 
the  wall,  where  the  light  fell  upon  it,  seemed  to  become 
Mke  glass,  so  that  she  could  see  into  the  room  beyond. 
And  there  was  a  table,  on  which  was  spread  a  snow-white 
cloth  ;  and  there  were  china  plates ;  and  at  one  end  of  the 
table  a  roasted  goose  was  smoking.  Oh !  how  delicious 
the  fragrance ! 

9.  But,  what  was  still  more  delightful,  the  goose  hopped 
down  from  the  table,  and,  with  a  knife  and  fork  sticking 
in  it,  waddled  up  to  the  little  girl,  when — the  match  went 
out,  and  nothing  but  the  thick,  cold  wall  and  the  drifting 
snow  were  to  be  seen. 

10.  She  lighted  another  match ;  and,  when  it  blazed 
forth,  all  at  once  she  seemed  to  be  sitting  under  the  most 
splendid  Christmas-tree.  It  was  larger,  and  more  beauti- 
fully decorated  than  the  one  she  had  seen  the  Christmas 
before,  through  the  window,  in  the  rich  merchant's  house. 

11.  Thousands  of  little  tapers  were  burning  among  the 
green  branches;  and  beautiful  pictures,  such  as  she  had 
seen  in  the  shop  windows,  looked  down  upon  her.  The 
little  maiden  stretched  forth  her  hands  toward  them,  when 
— the  match  went  out.  But  the  lights  of  the  Christmas- 
tree  rose  higher  and  higher,  until  they  seemed  to  be  like 
stars:  then  one  fell  —  down  —  down  —  leaving,  for  a  mo- 
ment, a  long  trail  of  light  in  the  sky. 

12.  "Some  one  is  dying  now,"  said  the  little  girl;  for 
her  old  grandmother,  who  alone  had  loved  her,  but  who 
was  now  no  more,  had  told  her  that  when  a  star  falls  a 
soul  takes  its  flight  to  heaven. 

13.  She  drew  another  match  across  the  wall ;  and  in 
the  light  which  it  threw  around,  her  old  grandmother 
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seemed  to  stand  before  her;  and  oh!  how  bright!  how 
mild  was  her  countenance !  and  what  an  expression  of  love 
was  there ! 

14.  "Grandmother,"  cried  the  little  one,  "oh,  take  me 
with  you !  I  am  afraid  you  will  go  away  as  soon  as  the 
match  goes  out,  just  like  the  warm  stove,  the  delicious 
roasted  goose,  and  the  Christmas-tree  !'■'  Then  hastily  she 
lighted  the  rest  of  the  matches,  for  she  wished  to  keep  her 
grandmother  with  her  as  long  as  possible. 

15.  And  the  matches  burned  so  brightly  that  it  was 
lighter  than  day.  Never  before  had  her  grandmother  ap- 
peared so  beautiful,  and  so  tall.  She  took  the  little  girl 
in  her  arms;  and,  in  brightness  and  joy,  they  flew  high — 
high  up  into  the  heavens,  where  they  felt  neither  cold,  nor 
hunger,  nor  fear. — for  they  were  with  God ! 


16.  But  in  the  corner  between  the  two  houses,  at  the 
cold  hour  of  dawn,  sat  the  little  match  girl,  with  rosy 
cheeks,  and  with  a  smiling  mouth,  leaning  against  the 
wall,  half  covered  with  snow,  and  frozen  to  death  on  that 
last  night  of  the  Old  Year.  Of  her  matches,  one  bundle 
had  been  burned. 

17.  "  She  has  been  trying  to  warm  herself,"  people  said. 
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But  no  one  knew  what  beautiful  things  she  had  seen,  nor 
with  what  splendor  she  had  entered,  with  her  grandmoth- 
er, into  the  joys  of  a  New  Year.  Hans  Andersen. 

[The  little  match  girl  described.  How  she  lost  her  slippers.  Had  she  succeeded  in 
selling  matches?  Where  did  she  seek  shelter  fr<«m  the  storm?  AVhy  did  she  fear  to  go 
home?  How  did  she  try  to  warm  her  fingers  ?  Where  did  she  seem  to  be,  and  what  did 
she  think  she  saw  after  each  match  which  she  lighted?  The  table,  the  roasted  goose, 
the  Christmas-tree,  the  falling-star,  the  grandmother,  etc.  What  occurred  on  New  Year's 
morning? 

Under  which  class  of  prose  writings  does  this  lesson  fall?  What  do  Novels  include? 
Why  is  this  lesson  in  the  narrative  form  ?  Why  is  it  descriptive  also  ?  (See  p.  ix.)  Why 
is  it  written  in  the  simple  style  ?   Why  is  it  pathetic  f   (See  pp.  xii.  and  xiii.)] 


.LESSON  V. 

THE  TEMPEST. 

1.  We  were  crowded  in  the  cabin, 

Not  a  soul  would  dare  to  sleep ; 
It  was  midnight  on  the  waters, 
And  a  storm  was  on  the  deep. 

2.  'Tis  a  fearful  thing  in  winter, 

To  be  shattered  in  the  blast ; 
And  to  hear  the  rattling  trumpet 
Thunder,  "  Cut  away  the  mast !" 

3.  So  we  shuddered  there  in  silence; 

For  the  stoutest  held  his  breath, 
While  the  angry  sea  was  roaring, 
And  the  breakers  talked  of  death. 

4.  As  thus  we  sat  in  darkness, 

Each  one  busy  with  his  prayers — 
"  We  are  lost !"  the  captain  shouted, 
As  he  staggered  down  the  stairs. 

5.  But  his  little  daughter  whispered, 

As  she  took  his  icy  hand, 
"Isn't  God  upon  the  ocean, 
Just  the  same  as  on  the  land'?" 

6.  Then  we  kissed  the  little  maiden, 

For  we  felt  in  better  cheer ; 
And  we  anchored  safe  in  harbor 
When  the  morn  was  shining  clear. 

James  T.  Fields. 
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[What  is  described  in  this  lesson  ?  What  time  of  the  day  was  it  ?  What  time  of  the 
year  ?   What  moral  lesson  is  taught  ? 

Is  the  expression,  '■'■angry  sea,"  plain,  or  figurative  language?  (See  page  xj  The  ex- 
pression, "  the  breakers  talked  of  death  ?"    (What  is  figurative  language  h] 


LESSON  VI. 

THE  TANGLED  SKEIN. 


1.  It  was  only  once  in  a  great  while  that  George  was 
not  willing  to  do  what  his  mother  wished  him  to  do ;  and 
he  was  generally  very  ready  to  run  and  get  any  thing  for 
her,  and  save  her  steps  in  any  way.  He  was  often  called 
upon  to  aid  her  in  winding  a  ball  of  yarn ;  and  he  always 
held  the  skeina  for  this  purpose  very  willingly. 

2.  One  day,  while  he  was  holding  the  skein  for  his 
mother,  he  was  heedless15  for  a  moment,  and  the  yarn  be- 
came very  much  tangled.  He  tried  to  get  it  straight ;  and, 
becoming  a  little  vexed,0  he  pulled  this  way,  and  that,  and 
at  length  the  thread  broke. 

3.  Impatiently  seeking  for  the  lost  end,  he  soon  found 
one;  but  the  more  he  pulled  on  it,  the  more  tangled  the 
skein  became ;  and  before  his  mother  could  check  him,  he 
had  broken  the  thread  again! 
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4.  "My  child'!  my  child'!"  said  his  mother, "  thaws'  not 
the  way'.  You  only  make  it  all  the  more  difficult  for  me. 
Get  the  right  end,  and  then,  with  a  little  patience,  we  can 
disentangle  the  skein." 

5.  So,  as  she  was  working  over  the  tangled  mass,  she 
thought  it  a  good  time  to  give  her  little  boy  some  good 
advice.  "As  you  grow  up,"  said  she,  "  almost  every  thing 
will  at  times  appear  to  be  in  a  tangle ;  and  if  you  get 
vexed,  and  lose  command  of  your  temper,  all  your  efforts 
to  get  matters  straight  will  be  of  no  avail.d 

6.  "  When  you  go  out  into  the  world,  you  will  see  men, 
vexed  at  finding  things  wrong,  and  impatient  to  set  them 
right,  pulling  this  way  and  that,  just  as  you  have  been  do- 
ing, and  only  making  matters  worse,  because  they  do  not 
begin  at  the  right  end. 

7.  "The  impatient  man,  the  vexed'  man,  the  angry' 
man,  are  always  taking  hold  of  things  at  the  wrong  end. 
They  walk  blindly  right  into  difficulties ;  and  they  are  so 
obstinatee  that  they  will  not  turn  back;  and  so  they 
flounderf  about  until  they  sink  down  exhausted^  by  their 
vain  efforts. 

8.  "  The  way  in  which  the  world  is  managed  does  not 
suit  some  people.  They  do  not  see  why  some  are  rich' 
and  others  poor',  some  honored'  and  others  despised',  some 
happy'  and  others  wretched',  and  so  they  complain  about 
every  thing',  and  find  fault  with  every  body',  and  are  vex- 
ed because  they  can't  make  things  change'  to  suit'  them. 
But  they  fail  in  their  efforts  to  mend'  matters',  because 
they  do  not  begin  at  the  right  end. 

9.  "The  world  was  once  all  right,  just  as  it  should  be; 
but  when  sin  came  into  it',  every  thing  was  thrown  into 
confusion"';  and  from  that  day  to  this,  wicked  fingers  have 
so  tangled  the  skeins',  that  it  sometimes  seems  impossible 
to  unwind'  them.  Many  of  the  skeins,  indeed,  are  never 
unwound,  but  are  all  broken  in  pieces. 

10.  "And  now,  my  son,  don't  you  see  that  life  itself  is  a 
great  tangled  skein,  with  broken  threads'?    But  God  has 
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told  us,  in  his  Bible,  what  he  would  have  us  be\  and  what 
he  would  have  us  do1,  in  order  that  we  may  put  the  skein 
all  right  again.  We  must  get  hold  of  the  right  end  of  the 
thread  ;  and  if  we  do  that,  and  patiently  persevere  in  our 
good  work,  we  may  be  certain  that  the  tangle  will  soon  dis- 
appear ;  and  then,  how  smoothly  the  skein  will  unwind  ! 


a  Skein  (sto),  several  folds  of  thread,  silk, 
or  yarn. 

b  Heed'-less,  careless ;  inattentive. 
'  Vex'ed,  irritated  ;  provoked. 
d  A-vaii,',  use;  profit;  advantage. 


Ob'-sti-nate,  stubborn ;  unyielding. 
Floun'-dee,  struggle,  as  a  horse  in  the 
mire. 

Kx-haxtst'-ed  (egz-awsf-  ed),  worn  out; 
overcome. 


[The  story  of  a  tangled  skein  of  thread,  with  a  moral.    Narrate  the  story. 

To  what  kind  or  class  of  writings  do  stories  belong?  (To  novels,  or  fictions.  See  p.  ix.) 
What  kind  of  a  story  is  this  ?  (A  moral  story.)  In  what  form  is  the  story  part  of  the 
lesson  written  ?  (In  the  narrative  form.)  Why  is  the  moral  part  of  the  lesson  didactic? 
(Because  it  contains  precepts,  or  principles,  designed  for  instruction.)  What  principles 
are  taught  in  this  lesson  ?  (The  folly  of  ever  being  impatient,  vexed,  angry,  or  obstinate ; 
and  the  importance  of  beginning  at  the  right  end,  if  we  would  mend  matters,  and  over- 
come difficulties  )   How  is  life  represented  "in  the  10th  verse  ?] 


LESSON  VII. 

LITTLE  WHITE  LILY. 


Little  White  Lily 
Sat  by  a  stone, 
Drooping  and  waiting 
Till  the  sun  shone. 
Little  White  Lily 
Sunshine  has  fed ; 
Little  White  Lily 
Is  lifting:  her  head. 


Little  White  Lily 
Said,  "  It  is  good  : 
Little  White  Lily's 
Clothing  and  food ! 
Little  White  Lily 
Drest  like  a  bride  ! 
Shining  with  brightness, 
And  crowned  beside! 
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3.  Little  White  Lily 
Droopeth  in  pain, 
Waiting  and  waiting 
For  the  soft  rain. 
Little  White  Lily 
Holdeth  her  cup ; 
Rain  is  fast  falling, 
And  filling  it  up. 

4.  Little  White  Lily 
Said, "  Good  again, 
I  was  so  thirsty, 
Longing  for  rain. 


Now  I  am  stronger, 
Now  I  am  cool ; 
Heat  can  not  harm  me, 
My  veins  are  so  full." 

Little  White  Lily 
Smells  very  sweet ; 
On  her  head  sunshine, 
Rain  at  her  feet. 
Thanks  to  the  sunshine ! 
Thanks  to  the  rain ! 
Little  White  Lily 
Is  happy  again. 


[This  is  a  pretty,  fanciful  description  of  the  lily— chilled  by  the  cold,  and  revived  by 
the  sunshine;  and  then  drooping  for  the  want  of  rain,  and  revived  by  the  gentle  shower. 

What  kind  of  language  is  it  in  which  the  lily  is  represented  as  Kitting,  waiting,  lifting 
her  head,  drooping  in  pain,  etc.  ?  (See  p.  x.)  What  figure  of  speech  is  it  in  which  the 
lily  is  spoken  of  as  u  drest  like  a  bride?"  The  whole  lesson  is,  also,  an  example  of  per- 
sonification.    Why?   (Seep,  xi.)] 


LESSON  VIII. 

THE  OLD  EAGLE  TREE. 

1.  In  a  remote  field  stood  a  large  tulip-tree,  apparently" 
of  a  century's  growth,  and  one  of  the  most  gigantic  of  that 
splendid  species.  It  looked  like  the  father  of  the  surround- 
ing forest.  A  single  tree,  of  huge  dimensions,  standing  all 
alone,  is  a  sublime  object. 

2.  On  the  top  of  this  tree,  an  old  eagle,  commonly  called 
the  "  Fishing  Eagle,"  had  built  her  nest  every  year  for 
many  years,  and  there,  unmolested,15  had  raised  her  young. 
What  is  remarkable,  as  she  procured  her  food  from  the 
ocean,  this  tree  stood  full  ten  miles  from  the  sea -shore. 
It  had  long  been  known  as  the  "  Old  Eagle  Tree." 

3.  On  a  warm,  sunny  day,  the  workmen  were  hoeing 
corn  in  an  adjoining  field.  At  a  certain  hour  of  the  day 
the  old  eagle  was  known  to  set  off  for  the  sea-side,  to  gath- 
er food  for  her  young.  As  she  this  day  returned  with  a 
large  fish  in  her  claws,  the  workmen  surrounded  the  tree; 
and,  by  yelling,  and  hooting,  and  throwing  stones,  so  scared 
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the  poor  bird  that  she  dropped  her  fish,  and  they  carried 
it  off  in  triumph. 

4.  The  men  soon'  went  away ;  but  Joseph  sat  down  un- 
der a  bush  near  by  to  watch  the  movements  of  the  bird, 
which,  after  making  several  large  circuits0  around  the  tree, 
again  returned  to  her  nest.  The  eaglets  at  once  set  up  a 
cry  for  food,  so  shrill,  so  clear,  and  so  clamorous,d  that  the 
boy  was  greatly  moved. 

5.  The  parent  bird  seemed  to  try  to  soothe  them;  but 
their  appetites  were  too  keen,  and  it  was  all  in  vain.  She 
then  perched  herself  on  a  limb  near  them,  and  looked 
down  into  the  nest  with  a  look  that  seemed  to  say,  "  I 
know  not  what  to  do  next." 

6.  Her  indecision  was  but  momentary;  again  she  poised6 
herself,  uttered  one  or  two  sharp  notes,  as  if  telling  them 
to  "  lie  still,"  balanced  her  body,  spread  her  wings,  and 
was  away  again  for  the  sea ! 

7.  Joseph  was  determined  to  see  the  result.  His  eye 
followed  her  till  she  grew  small,  smaller — a  mere  speck  in 
the  sky — and  then  disappeared.  What  boy  has  not  thus 
watched  the  flight  of  the  bird  of  his  country  in  this  way  ? 

8.  She  was  gone  nearly  two  hours,  about  double  her 
usual  time  for  a  voyage,  when  she  again  returned,  on  a 
slow,  weary  wing,  flying  uncommonly  low,  in  order  to  have 
a  heavier  atmosphere  to  sustain  her,  with  another  fish  in 
her  talons.f 

9.  On  nearing  the  field,  she  made  a  circuit  around  it,  to 
see  if  her  enemies  were  again  there.  Finding  the  coast 
clear,  she  once  more  reached  her  tree,  drooping,  faint,  and 
weary,  and  evidently  nearly  exhausted.  Again  the  eaglets 
set  up  their  cry,  which  was  soon  hushed  by  the  distribu- 
tions of  a  dinner  such  as— save  the  cooking — a  king  might 
covet.h 

10.  "Glorious  bird!"  cried  the  boy  in  ecstasy,1  and 
aloud;  "what  a  spirit!  Other  birds  can  fly  swifter;  oth- 
ers can  sing  more  sweetly;  others  can  scream  louder;  but 
what  other  bird,  when  persecuted  and  robbed — when  wea- 
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ry — when  discouraged — when  so  far  from  the  sea — would 
do  as  thou  hast  done ! 

11.  "  Glorious  bird  !  I  will  learn  a  lesson  from  thee 
to-day.  I  will  never  forget,  that  when  the  spirit  is  de- 
termined, it  can  do  almost  any  thing.  Others  would  have 
drooped,  and  hung  the  head,  and  mourned  over  the  cruel- 
ty of  man,  and  sighed  over  the  wants  of  the  nestlings ;  but 
thou,  by  at  once  recovering  the  loss,  hast  forgotten  all. 

12.  "I  will  learn  of  thee,  noble  bird!  I  will  remember 
this.  I  will  set  my  mark  high.  I  will  try  to  do  some- 
thing, and  to  be  something  in  the  world  ;  I  will  never  yield 
to  discouragements.'1'' 

Rev.  John  Todd. 

tt  Ap  -  par'- ent  -  ly,  evidently  ;  in  appear-  ;  e  Poised',  balanced. 

ance.  '  Tal'-ons,  claws. 

b  U  n-mo-lest'-ed,  undisturbed.  j  e  Dis-tki-bit'-tion,  division. 

c  Ctn'-ouiT  (sur'-kit),  the  act  of  flying   h  €6v'et,  eagerly  desire. 

around  in  a  circle.  I  1  Ee'-STA-sv,  excessive  joy. 

d  €lam'-oe-ous,  noisy ;  loud.  I 

[Tell  the  story  of  the  fishing  eagle.  Point  out  the  descriptive,  and  the  narrative  por- 
tions of  the  story.    What  lesson  did  the  boy  learn  from  the  actions  of  the  eagle  ?] 


LESSON  IX. 

FABLE  OF  THE  BIRDS  AND  THEIR  NESTS. 

1.  It  is  reported  that  when  the  Pigeon  first  made  her 
appearance  upon  the  earth,  the  other  birds  all  gathered 
about  her,  and  offered  to  teach  her  how  to  build  a  nest. 

2.  "If  you  want  to  live  in  the  woods\"  said  the  Wood- 
pecker', "  I  will  show  you  an  old  tree,  with  a  splendid 
deep  hole  in  it,  which  I  do  not  want  myself.  There  is 
also  plenty  of  rotten  wood  for  bedding." 

3.  "  Those  old  trees  are  such  close  places — enough  to 
smother  one!"  said  the  Oriole.  "  I  will  teach  you  to  hang 
your  nest  on  the  end  of  an  elm  branch  ;  weaving  together 
moss,  and  hair,  and  twine,  till  neither  wind  nor  weather 
can  get  through.  There  you  can  sit,  and. look  at  the 
world,  and  swing  your  cradle — or  the  wind  will  rock  it  for 
you." 

4.  "  But',  after  alF,  there's  no  place  for  one's  nest  like  a 
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good  sand-bankV  said  the  Sand  Marten.  "  People  say  it  is 
dangerous  in  heavy  rains ;  but  /  never  was  washed  away 

5.  "  It  is  dangerous,  however,"  said  his  cousin,  the  Chim- 
ney Swallow.  "  I  will  show  you  how  to  go  down  the  tall 
chimneys,  and  build  there,  where  the  air  is  always  warm. 
And  my  nest  is  made  of  sticks,  which  are  easj^  to  get ;  and 
of  glue,  which  I  make  myself." 

6.  "  You  never  get  washed  away\  I  suppose',"  said  the 
Barn  Swallow,  "  with  your  sticks  and  your  glue !  Depend 
upon  it,  Mrs.  Pigeon,  there's  nothing  like  mud  for  build- 
ing." 

7.  "  Yes,  I  like  mud,  and  always  use  it  myself,"  said  the 
little  Phoebe;  "but,  I  think,  under  the  cow-shed  is  more 
airy  and  pleasant  than  under  the  eaves  of  that  dark  barn." 

8.  "  After  alP,"  remarked  the  Robin,  "  for  all  family  pur- 
poses, give  me  a  good,  well-woven  nest  in  the  crotch  of 
an  apple-tree — the  walls  of  horse-hair,  and  moss,  and  twigs, 
well  lined  with  feathers." 

9.  "It's  pleasant,  too,  very  pleasant,  in  my  rose-bush," 
said  the  Sparrow,  "  where  the  rose-leaves  drop  down  on 
my  speckled  eggs." 

10.  Now  the  Pigeon,  although  a  very  pretty  little  thing 
— very  polite,  too,  for  she  had  not  ceased  bobbing  her 
head  to  the  other  birds  all  the  time  they  were  talking — 
was  yet,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  a  little  conceited. a  She  walked 
about  on  her  little  red  feet,  turning  her  head  from  side  to 
side,  and  showing  the  purple  and  green  tints  on  her  neck, 
and  at  last  she  said  : 

11.  "I  am  really  very  much  obliged  to  you  all,  but  I 
know  how." 

"  What'  !"*  cried  out  all  the  other  birds,  "  have  you  been 
taught'?" 

"  No,"  said  the  Pigeon,  bobbing  her  head  as  before,  "  but 
I  know  how." 

12.  The  birds  were  quite  silent  for  a  minute  (only  the 


*  This  exclamation,  designed  as  a  question,  has  the  rising  inflection.    (See  Rule  X.) 
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Eobin  whistled),  but  then  they  again  offered  their  serv- 
ices. 

"Thank  you,"  said  the  Pigeon;  "you  are  very  kind, 
but  I  know  how."   And  the  birds  flew  away  and  left  her. 

13.  Then  the  Pigeon  began  by  herself.  She  tried  to 
make  a  mud  nest ;  but,  because  she  did  not  know  enough 
to  mix  straws  with  mud,  her  nest  fell  to  pieces.  She  tried 
weaving;  but  she  got  her  claws  and  beak  entangled  in  the 
moss,  and  very  near  hung  herself  with  a  long  horse-hair. 
Then  she  flew  off  to  the  sand-bank,  where  was  a  whole 
settlement  of  Martens ;  but  when  she  tried  to  dig  a  hole 
in  the  sand,  she  came  near  being  buried  alive. 

14.  The  Pigeon  felt  quite  discouraged  ;b  but  she  was 
too  proud  to  ask  help  of  the  other  birds,  and  they  had  no 
mind  to  be  refused  again  by  a  little  lady  who  knew  every 
thing.  So  the  Pigeon  went  off  and  sat  by  the  barn,  mop- 
ing,0 and  idle,  till  at  last  some  man  took  pity  on  her,  and 
built  her  a  little  house  of  wood. 

15.  But  there  was  no  neat  nest  inside — nothing  but 
some  loose  straw,  and  there  Pigeon  laid  her  white  eggs ; 
and  to  this  day  she  lives  in  just  such  a  little,  dark,  close 
place,  or  in  the  woods  has  a  careless  little  heap  of  twigs 
for  a  nest;  and  all  because  she  was  too  proud,  or  too 
haughty,  or  too  conceited3  to  learn  of  others;  while  the 
Blackbird  sways  about  merrily  on  the  water  reeds,  and  the 
Oriole  swings  on  his  elm  branch,  and  the  Sparrow 

"  sits  at  his  door  in  the  sun, 
Atilt,dlike  a  blossom  among  the  leaves." 

°  €on-oeit'-ed,  vain  of  her  own  knowledge.  I  c  Mop'-tng,  sad;  gloomy. 

b  Dis-€6ue'-ageu,  dejected  ;  disheartened.  I  d  A-tilt',  tipped  forward  ;  tilted. 

[What  is  a,  fable  ?  (See  p.  ix.)  This  fable  has  three  objects  :  1st,  to  direct  attention  to 
the  different  kinds  of  birds'  nests;  2d,  to  show  how  natural  it  is  for  each  one  to  think  his 
way  is  the  best ;  and,  3d,  to  show  the  folly  of  those  who  are  too  proud,  haughty,  or  conceit- 
ed to  learn  from  others.  The  kind  of  writing  here  employed  is  a  union  of  the  descriptive 
and  dialogue  forms,  which  presents  greater  variety,  for  reading  purposes,  than  the  simple 
dialogue. 

What  is  reported  of  the  Pigeon ?  What  did  the  Woodpecker  say  ?  The  Oriole?  The 
Sand  Marten?  Chimney  Swallow?  Barn  Swallow?  Phcebe-bird  ?  Robin?  Sparrow? 
What  do  you  learn  about  the  Pigeon  in  the  10th  verse  ?  What  is  said  of  her  efforts  to 
build  a  nest  ?   Of  the  result  ?   What  kind  of  a  nest  has  the  Pigeon  ?a 
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LESSON  X. 

THE  BROWN  THRUSH. 


1  "There's  a  merry  brown  thrush  sitting  up  in  a  tree — 
He's  singing  to  mer !  he's  singing  to  meV" 
And  what  does  he  say\  little  girl',  little  boy'? 
" '  Oh,  the  world's  running  over  with  joyr ! 
Don't  yon  hear'  ?    Don't  you  see'  ? 
Hush^ !    Look^ !    In  my  tree, 
I'm  as  happy  as  happy  can  be !' " 

2.  And  the  brown  thrush  keeps  singing — "  A  nest  do  you  see, 

And  five  eggs,  hid  by  me  in  the  juniper-tree'  ? 
Don't  meddlev !  don't  touchv !  little  girl',  little  boy', 
Or  the  world  will  lose  some  of  its  joy\ 

Now  I'm  gladv !    Now  I'm  freer ! 

And  I  always  shall  be\ 
If  you  never  bring  sorrow  to  me'." 

3,  So  the  merry  brown  thrush  sings  away  in  the  tree\ 

To  you  and  to  me',  to  you  and  to  mev ; 
And  he  sings  all  the  day\  little  girl',  little  boy', 
Oh,  the  world's  running  over  with  joy^ ; 

But  long""  it  won't  be', 

Don't  you  know'  ?  don't  you  see'  ? 
Unless  we  are  as  good  as  can  be'  f       Lucy  Larcom. 
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[Thi3  lesson  furnishes  a  good  exercise  for  eloc-citionary  drill. 

In  the  first  two  lines  of  the  first  verse  a  little  girl  is  represented  as  telling  what  she 
sees,  and  what  the  bird  does.  In  the  third  line  a  person  asks  the  girl  what  the  bird  saya. 
In  the  remaining  four  lines  of  the  first  verse  the  little  girl  tellx  what  the  bird  says.  In 
the  second  and  third  verses  the  person  before  alluded  to  tells  what  the  thrush  il  keeps  sing- 
ing." Why  should  we  not  meddle  with  the  thrush's  eggs?  How  only  may  the  world  tys 
kept  ruuning  over  with  joy  ?] 


LESSON  XL 


THE  STORY  OF  TIP-TOP.— An  Allegory. 

[Adapted  from  "  Our  Young  Folks."] 


1.  A  pair  of  robins  had  begun  to  build  their  nest  on  a 
branch  of  the  old  apple-tree,  which  grew  up  under  the 
nursery -window;  and  day  after  day  five  little  children 
might  be  seen  peeping  out  of  that  window,  watching  the 
movements  of  the  birds. 

2.  There  were  Alice  and  Mary,  bright -eyed,  laughing 
little  girls,  of  seven  and  eight  years-,  and  then  came  stout 
little  Jamie  and  Charlie ;  and  finally  little  Puss,  whose  real 
name  was  Ellen,  but  who  was  called  Puss,  and  Pussy,  and 
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Birdie,  and  Toddlie,  and  any  other  pet  name  that  came  to 
mind. 

3.  The  birds  soon  became  so  familiar  with  the  curly 
heads  at  the  window,  that  they  readily  caught  up,  and 
wove  into  their  nest,  little  bits  of  cotton,  and  bits  of  thread 
and  yarn,  that  were  thrown  out  to  them.  Charlie  even 
cut  one  of  the  flossy  curls  from  Toddlie's  head,  and  threw 
it  out;  and  all  laughed  to  see  Toddlie's  golden  hair  figur- 
ing3' in  a  bird's  nest ! 

4.  Great  was  the  joy  of  the  children  when  the  little  nest 
was  finished;  and  they  called  it  "our  nest;"  and  the  two 
robins  they  called  "our  birds:"  but  greater  still  was  their 
joy,  when,  one  morning,  they  saw  in  the  nest  a  beautiful 
pale-green  egg.  In  five  days  there  were  five  little  eggs; 
and  then  Alice,  the  oldest  girl,  said,  "That  makes  one  for 
each  of  us,  and  each  of  us  will  have  a  little  bird  by-and- 
by"— at  which  all  the  children  laughed,  and  clapped  their 
hands,  and  jumped  for  glee.b 

5.  And  now  the  mother-bird  began  to  sit  on  the  eggs, 
and  there  she  sat,  day  after  day.  "How  long,  long,  long 
she  waits!"  said  Jamie, impatiently.  "I  don't  believe  she 
is  ever  going  to  hatch."  "  Oh,  yes  she  is!"  said  grave  lit- 
tle Alice.  "  Old  Sam  says  his  hens  set  three  weeks ;  only 
think,  almost  a  month  !" 

6.  At  length,  one  morning,  as  they  looked  out  of  the 
window,  lo !  the  patient  mother-bird  was  gone !  and  there 
seemed  to  be  nothing  in  the  nest  but  a  bunch  of  something 
hairy.  But  when  the  children  cried  out  to  their  mamma 
to  come  there,  five  little  red  mouths  opened  in  the  nest; 
and  they  knew  there  were  five  little  birds  there. 

7.  The  children  wished  to  feed  the  little  things,  but 
their  mamma  told  them  that  the  old  birds  knew  best  how 
to  take  care  of  them.  And,  sure  enough,  while  they  were 
speaking,  back  came  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eobin,  whirring0  through 
the  green  branches ;  and  then  all  the  little  red  mouths  flew 
open,  and  the  birds  put  something  into  each. 

8.  After  this  it  was  great  amusement  to  watch  the  daily 
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feeding  of  the  little  birds,  and  to  observe  how,  when  not 
feeding  them,  the  mother  sat  brooding  on  the  nest,  warm- 
ing them  under  her  soft  wings,  while  the  father-bird  sat 
on  the  topmost  bough  of  the  apple-tree,  and  sang  to  them. 

9.  When  the  young  birds  were  almost  fully  grown. 
"  I'm  going  to  give  my  robin  a  name\"  said  Mary.  "I  call 
him  Brown-eyes'.'' 

"  And  I  call  mine  Tip  -  top,"  said  Jamie,  "  because  I 
know  he'll  be  a  tip-top  bird." 

"  And  I  call  mine  Singer,"  said  Alice. 

10.  "I  'all  mine  Toddy,"  said  little  Toddlie,  who  would 
not  be  behindhand  in  any  thing  that  was  going  on. 

"Hurrah  for  Toddlie,"  said  Charlie;  "hers  is  the  best 
of  all.    For  my  part,  I  call  mine  Speckle." 

11.  The  birds  grew  rapidly,  and  soon  the  nest  was  very 
crowded.  Now  Tip-top  was  the  biggest  and  strongest,  and 
he  was  always  shuffling  and  crowding  the  others,  and 
clamoring  for  the  most  food ;  and  when  Tip-top  was  too 
noisy.  Speckle,  who  was  a  bird  of  spirit,  would  peck  at  him. 

12.  Little  Brown-eyes  was  a  meek,  tender  little  fellow, 
and  would  sit  winking  and  blinking  with  fear  while  his 
big  brothers  quarreled.  As  to  Toddy  and  Singer,  they 
were  sister-birds,  very  fond  of  chattering;  and  they  used 
to  scold  their  badly-behaving  brothers  in  a  way  that  made 
the  nest  quite  lively. 

13.  Mr.  and  Mrs.Eobin  were  much  grieved  by  the  wran- 
glings  in  their  family  circle.  "I  say,"  said  Tip-top  one  day 
to  them,  "this  old  nest  is  a  dull,  mean,  crowded  hole,  and 
it's  quite  time  some  of  us  were  out  of  it.  Just  give  us 
lessons  in  flying\  won't  you'?  and  let  us  go." 

14.  "My  dear  boy,"  said  Mother  Eobin,  "we  shall  teach 
you  to  fly  as  soon  as  your  wings  are  strong  enough." 

"You  are  a  very  little  bird,"  said  his  father,  "and  ought 
to  be  good  and  obedient,  and  wait  patiently  till  your  wing- 
feathers  grow ;  and  then  you  can  soar  away  to  some  pur- 
pose." 

15.  "Wait  for  my  wing  -  feathers' ?    HumbugM"  Tip- 
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top  would  say,  as  he 
sat  balancing  himself 
on  the  very  edge  of 
the  nest,  with  his  lit- 
tle short  tail,  and  little 
clumps  of  wings,  look- 
ing up  into  the  blue 
clouds  above,  or  down 
into  the  grass  and  clo- 
ver-heads below. 
16.  "Father  and  mother  are 
slow  old  birds,"  said  he.  "If 
they  don't  hurry  up  I'll  take 
matters  into  my  own  claws,  and 
be  off  some  day  before  they 
know  it.    Look  at  those  swal- 


diving 
That's 

"Shut 


lows,  skimming  and 
through  the  blue  air! 

the  way  I  want  to  do." 

17.  His  little  sisters  tried  to  reason  with  him. 
up  your  preaching,"  said  Tip -top;  "what  do  you  girls 
know  about  flying^?" 

"About  as  much  as  you,11  said  Speckle;  and  so  the 
quarreling  grew  worse  and  worse  every  day,  while  Tip- 
top would  get  out  on  the  edge  of  the  nest,  and  threaten 
to  '  go  away.' 

18.  "  My  dear  boy,"  said  the  mother,  "  do  go  into  the  nest, 
and  be  a  good  little  bird,  and  then  you  will  be  happy." 

"That's  always  the  talk,"  said  Tip-top.  "I'm  too  big 
for  the  nest,  and  I  want  to  see  the  world.  It's  full  of 
beautiful  things,  I  know.  Now  there's  the  most  lovely 
creature,  with  bright  eyes,  that  comes  under  the  tree  every 
day,  and  wants  me  to  come  down  in  the  grass  and  play 
with  her." 

19.  "My  son'!  my  son'!  bewareM"  cried  the  frightened 
mother.  "  That  lovely-seeming  creature  is  our  dreadful 
enemy,  the  cat !  a  horrid  monster,  with  teeth  and  claws !" 
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At  this  all  the  little  birds  shuddered,  and  cuddledd  deep- 
er in  the  nest ;  only  Tip-top  did  not  believe  a  word  of  it. 
"I'm  too  old  a  bird,"  said  he  to  himself,  "to  believe  that 
story.    I'll  show  her  that  I  can  take  care  of  myself." 

20.  So  the  next  morning,  after  the  father  and  mother 
were  gone,  Tip-top  got  on  the  edge  of  the  nest  again,  and 
looking  over  he  saw  lovely  Miss  Pussy  washing  her  face 
among  the  daisies  under  the  tree.  As  Tip -top  looked 
down,  he  thought  her  yellow  eyes  were  beautiful ;  and 
then  she  said,  so  sweetly,  "Little  birds',  little  birds',  come 
down';  Pussy  wants  to  play'  with  you." 

21.  "Only  look  at  her'!"  said  Tip -top;  "her  eyes  are 
like  goldV' 

"No,  don't  look,"  said  Singer  and  Speckle.  "She  will 
bewitch  you,  and  then  eat  you  up." 

22.  "I'd  like  to  see  her  try  to  eat  me  up,"  said  Tip-top, 
again  balancing  himself  over  the  nest.  "Just  as  if  she 
would'!  She's  just  the  nicest,  most  innocent  creature 
going',  and  only  wants  us  to  have  fun.  We  never  do  have 
any  fun  in  this  old  nest." 

23.  Then  the  brilliant  eyes  below  glared  up  at  Tip-top 
again,  and  a  voice  sweet  as  silver  said,  "  Little  birds',  little 
birds',  come  down';  Pussy  wants  to  play'  with  you." 

24.  "  Her  paws  are  as  white  as  velvet',"  said  Tip-top ; 
"and  so  soft' !    I  don't  believe  she  has  any  claws." 

A  moment  after  a  scream  was  heard  from  the  nursery- 
window,  where  the  children  were  looking  out  upon  the 
nest.  "  Oh,  mamma,  mamma,  do  come  here !  Tip-top  has 
fallen  out  of  the  nest,  and  the  cat  has  got  him!" 

25.  Away  ran  Pussy  with  foolish  Tip-top  in  her  mouth  ; 
and  he  squeaked  dreadfully  when  he  felt  her  sharp  teeth. 
Jamie  ran  after  the  cat,  crying,  as  loud  as  he  could  scream, 
"I'll  kill  her!  I'll  kill  her!" 

26.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robin,  who  had  just  come  home,  joined 
their  plaintivee  cries  to  the  general  confusion ;  and  Mrs. 
Robin's  bright  eyes  soon  discovered  her  poor  little  son, 
where  Pussy  was  patting  him  and  rolling  him  from  one 
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paw  to  the  other  under  the 
currant-bushes.  Lighting 
on  the  bush  above,  she 
called  the  little  folks  to 
the  spot  by  her  cries. 

27.  Jamie  plunged  un- 
der the  bush,  and  catching 
the  cat,  with  one  or  two 
blows  he  obliged  her  to 
let  Tip-top  go.  The  poor 
thing  was  not  dead  ;  but 
some  of  his  feathers  were 
torn  out,  and  one  of  his 
wings  was  broken.  Tip- 
top was  put  back  into  the 
nest.  The  cat  had  shaken 
all  the  nonsense  out  of  him:  he  was  a  dreadfully  hum* 
blcdf  young  robin. 

28.  In  a  short  time  all 
the  other  birds  in  the  nest 
learned  to  fly ;  but  poor 
Tip-top  sat  there  all  alone, 
sad  enough,  with  a  broken 
wing.  Finally  Jamie  took 
him  out  of  the  nest,  and 
made  a  cage  for  him,  and 
took  so  good  care  of  him 
that  he  seemed  tolerably 
contented :  but  he  was  a 
poor  lame-winged  robin  all 
his  days.  He  never  ceased 
to  mourn  the  folly  which 
had  made  him  a  cripple, 
and  had  so  nearly  cost  him  his  life. 


Moral. 

29.  "Little  boys,"  said  Jamie's  mother,  "  when  they  are 
C 
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about  half  grown  up,  sometimes  do  just  as  Tip-top  did. 
They  are  in  a  great  hurry  to  get  away  from  home  into  the 
great  world ;  and  then  Temptation  comes,  with  bright  eyes, 
and  smooth  velvet  paws,  and  promises  them  fan  ;  and  they 
go  to  bad  places ;  they  get  to  smoking,  and  then  to  drink- 
ing; and  finally  the  bad  habit  gets  them  in  its  teeth  and 
claws,  and  plays  with  them  as  a  cat  does  with  a  mouse. 

30.  "They  try  to  reform^  just  as  the  little  robin  tried 
to  get  away  from  the  cat ;  but  their  bad  habits  pounce  on 
them,  and  drag  them  back.  And  so,  when  the  time  comes 
that  they  want  to  begin  life,  they  are  miserable  broken- 
down  creatures,  like  the  broken-winged  robin. 

31.  "  So,  Jamie,  remember  the  fate  of  Tip-top.  Don't 
try  to  be  a  man  before  your  time,  but  let  your  parents 
judge  for  you  while  you  are  young.  When  you  are  tempt- 
ed to  do  any  thing  wrong,  remember  Pussy  is  there ;  and 
Pussy's  claws  are  long,  and  her  teeth  are  strong ;  and  if 
she  gives  you  one  shake  in  your  youth,  you  will  be  like  a 
broken-winged  robin  all  your  days." 

Harriet  Beecher  Stowe. 

8  Fig'-ttimng,  appearing  conspicuously.        e  Platnt'-ive, lamenting;  sorrowing. 
b  Glee,  exceeding  joy.  f  Hum' -bled,  humiliated. 

c  Whir'-uino,  flying  with  noise.  s  Re-form',  change  for  the  better. 

d  €ud'-dle,  to  lie  close  down. 

[This  lesson  furnishes  great  variety  in  emphasis,Jnflections,  pitch,  and  quality  of  voice ; 
and  pupils  should  be  required  to  give  the  natural  expression  in  all  cases. 

This  is  an  allegory  (see  p.  xi.),  in  which,  in  a  very  interesting  and  natural  manner,  sev- 
eral young  birds  are  introduced,  and  then  described  so  as  to  represent  the  characters  of  dif- 
ferent persons.  The  principal  cf  these  characters  is  represented  by  "  Tip-top ;"  and  the 
moral  applicable  to  his  case  is  given  at  the  close  of  the  lesson. 

Allegory  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  young,  because  it  is  addressed  to  the  senses,  those 
first  inlets  of  ideas.  The  young  feel  strongly,  long  before  they  judge  accurately;  and  if 
we  can  excite  curiosity,  awaken  the  feelings,  and  enlist  the  imagination  to  the  perception 
of  moral  truths,  we  shall  find  little  difficulty  in  giving  the  right  bias  to  the  understand- 
ing. He  who  "spake  as  never  man  spake,"  frequently  adopted  the  mode  of  instructing  by 
allegory.] 


LESSON  XII. 

SONG  IN  PRAISE  OF  SPRING. 

1.  When  the  wind  blows 
In  the  sweet  rose-tree', 
And  the  cow  lows 
On  the  fragrant  lea',a 
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And  the  stream  flows, 
All  light  and  free', 
'Tis  not  for  me',  'tis  not  for  thee"; 
JTis  not  for  any  one*  here,  I  trow':b 
The  gentle  wind  bloweth', 
The  happy  cow  loweth', 
The  merry  stream  floweth', 
For  alt  below  ! 

Oh,  the  Spring*/  the  bountiful  Spring/ 
She  shineth  and  smileth  on  every  thing*. 
2.  Where  come  the  sheep'? 
To  the  rich  man's  moor.d 
Where  cometh  sleep'  ? 

To  the  bed  that's  poor. 
Peasants  must  weep', 
And  kings  endure' ; 
This  is  a  fate'  that  none  can  cure*: 
Yet  Spring  doeth  all  she  can',  I  trow'; 
She  bringeth'  the  bright  hours', 
She  weaveth'  the  sweet  flowers', 
She  dresseth  her  bowers', 
For  alt  below  / 

Oh,  the  Spring*/  the  bountiful*  Spring/ 
She  shineth  and  smileth  on  every  thing*. 

Barry  Cornwall. 

n  Lea,  meadow  or  sward  land.  I  c  Boun'-ti-ful,  giving  in  abundance. 

b  Trow,  think ;  trust ;  believe.  |  d  Moor,  lands ;  level  plains. 

[This  song  in  praise  of  Spring  expresses  the  emotions  of  the  poet  ;  and  it  is  this  charac- 
teristic which  distinguishes  modern  hjric  poetry.  What  is  lyric  poetry  ?  (Seep,  ix.)  The 
emotions  here  expressed  are  those  of  joy,  exultation,  and  gratitude  for  the  goodness  of 
Spring,  which  showers  her  blessings  on  all  below. 

Point  out  some  examples  of  figurative  language  in  this  lesson.  (See  p.  x.)  The  poetry 
is  animated  and  joyous.  What  pitch  of  voice  is  required  in  the  reading  of  it  ?  (See  p. 
xiv.)   What  stress  of  voice?   What  time?   What  quality  of  voice ?   (The pure  tone.)] 


HOME. 

Man,  through  all  ages  of  revolving  time, 
Unchanging  man,  in  every  varying  clime, 
Deems  his  own  land  of  every  land  the  pride, 
Beloved  by  Heaven  o'er  all  the  world  beside ; 
His  home  the  spot  of  earth  supremely  blest, 
A  dearer,  sweeter  spot  than  all  the  rest. 

J.  Montgomery. 
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LESSON  XIII. 

"LITTLE  BENNY." 


1.  "Little  Benny'!"  So  the  simple  head-stone  said\ 
Only  those  two  little  words' !  But  why  did  my  eyes  fill 
with  tears'  ?  I  never  saw  the  little  creature'.  I  never  look- 
ed in  his  laughing  eye';  or  heard  his  merry  shout';  or  list- 
ened for  his  tripping  tread\  I  never  pillowed  his  little 
head';  or  bore  his  little  form';  or  smoothed  his  silken 
locks';  or  laveda  his  dimpled  limbs';  or  fed  his  cherry 
lips  with  daintyb  bits' ;  or  kissed  his  rosy  cheek'  as  he  lay 
sleeping'. 

2.  I  did  not  see  his  eye  grow  dim' ;  or  his  little  hand 
droop  powerless';  or  the  dew  of  agony 'c  gather  on  his  pale 
forehead'.  I  stood  not  with  clasped  hands,  and  suspended*1 
breath',  by  his  little  bed';  I  saw  not  the  look,  that  comes 
but  once',  flit  over  his  cherub6  face'.    And  yet,  "  little 
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Benny V'  my  tears  are  falling' ;  for,  somewhere,  I  know 
there's  an  empty  crib',  a  vacant  chair',  useless  robes  and 
toys',  a  desolate  hearth-stone',  and  a  weeping  mother'. 

3.  "  Little  Benny'  I"  It  was  all  that  mother's  full  heart 
could  utter';  and  it  was  enough'.  It  tells  the  whole  story 
of  a  mother's  love',  a  mother's  loss',  a  mother's  sorrow'. 

4., But  does  it  tell  nothing  more'?  " Little  Benny'!" 
Does:it  bring  no  balmf  to  that  mother's  wounded  heart'? 
Does  she  not  recall  those  words  of  a  Savior's  love,  "Suffer 
little  children  to  come  unto  me,  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of 
heaven' f 

8  Laved,  bathed ;  washed.  I  i  Sus-pend'-ed,  made  to  cease  for  a  time. 

b  Daint'-y,  nice ;  delicious.  c  (Jhee'-tjb,  angelic. 

c  Ag'-o-ny,  extreme  suffering.  |  f  Balm,  consolation ;  a  soothing  of  grief. 

[What  do  the  quotation-marks  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  verse  show  ?  This  lesson  is 
supposed  to  be  the  reflections  of  some  one  who  was  looking  upon  the  stone  at  the  head  of 
the  grave  of  a  little  child.  What  are  some  of  the  thoughts  that  passed  through  the  mind 
of  this  person  ?   What  words  of  consolation  are  quoted  in  the  closing  verse  ? 

To  what  feelings  is  this  lesson  addressed?  Then  what  is  the  character  of  the  piece? 
(Pathetic,  p.  xiii.)  What  degree  of force  should  be  used  in  reading  it?  Of  time  ?  What 
pitch  of  voice  ?   (Low  pitch.)] 


LESSON  XIV. 

THE  CHURCH  BELL. 


1.  "  Hark'  !  the  deep-toned  bell  is  calling— 

'  Come',  oh'  come' ! 
"Weary  ones',  where'er  you  wander', 

Come',  oh'  come'!' 
Louder  now  and  louder  pealing, 
On  the  heart  that  voice  is  stealing— 

i  Come',  nor  longer'  roam'.' 
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2.  "  Now,  again,  its  tones  are  pealing — 

'  Come',  oh'  comev! 
In  the  sacred  temple  kneeling', 

Seek  thy  home'; 
Come,  and  round  the  altar  bending', 
Love  the  place  where  God,  descending'', 

Calls  the  spirit  homeV 

3.  "  Still  the  echoed  voice  is  ringing — 

'  Come',  oh'  come' ! 
Every  heart,  pure  incense  bringing, 

Hither  come' !' 
Father !  round  thy  footstool  bending, 
May  our  souls,  to  heaven  ascending, 

Find  in  thee  a  home!" 

[Thi3  beautiful  little  poem,  written  in  the  language  of  emotion,  and  embracing  both  de- 
scription and  appeal,  should  be  read  with  much  feeling.  It  is  a  fine  example  of  lyric 
poetry  (see  p.  ix.),  and  is  admirably  adapted  for  recitation  by  a  good  reader  or  speaker.] 


LESSON  XV. 

THE  EVIL  ADVISER. 

1.  Thomas.  What's  your  hurry \  Frank'  ?  Stop  a  min- 
ute', will  you'? 

2.  Frank.  I  can't  stay'!  Father  sent  me  with  this  let- 
ter to  the  railroad  depot. a 

3.  Th.  Well,  the  depot  won't  run  away. 

4.  Fr.  But  the  cars'  will' ; — there's  a  gentleman  going  to 
New  York,  who  promised  to  carry  this  letter,  and  there's 
money  in  it  for  my  brother. 

5.  Th.  But  don't  you  see  it's  but  ten  minutes  past  three'? 
The  cars  don't  start  till  four,  and  you  have  time  enough 
for  what  I  want  of  you. 

6.  Fr.  Well,  what  do  you  want'? 

7.  Th.  Just  step  in  here  to  see  the  wild  beasts  with  me. 
You  have  never  been — have  you'? 

8.  Fr.  No.    I'll  go  when  I  come  back  from  my  errand. 

9.  Th.  No,  }Tou  can't ;  for  then  it  will  be  time  to  go  to 
the  writing-master. 
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10.  Fr.  Then  I'll  go  with  you  to-morrow. 

11.  jT/i.No,  you  can't;  for  this  is  the  last  day  of  the  ex- 
hibition.b 

12.  Fr.  Is  it'  ?  That's  too  bad' !  I  did  not  know  there 
were  any  beasts  in  town  till  to-day.  How  many  are 
there'? 

13.  Th.  Ever  so  many ;  there's  a  white  polar  bear',  and 
an  elephant',  and  a  most  beautiful  rhinoceros0 — 

14.  Fr.  I  have  seen  a  rhinoceros,  and  he  is  the  ugliest 
creature  that  ever  was;  his  skin  sits  as  loosely  upon  him 
as  a  sailor's  trowsers. 

15.  Th,  Well,  there's  a  royal  tiger — 

16.  Fr.  Is  there'?    I  never  saw  a  royal  tiger. 

17.  Th.  Oh,  he's  a  beauty' ! — all  yellow,  and  covered  with 
black  stripes.  Then  there  are  little  leopards, d  playing  just 
like  kittens;  and —  There'!  there'!  do  you  hear  that'? 
That's  the  lion  roaring*! 

18.  Fr.  What  a  loud  noise  he  makes'!  How  long  will 
it  take  to  see  them  all'  ? 

19.  Th.  Oh,  not  half  an  hour:  and  it  won't  take  you 
five  minutes  to  go  down  to  the  depot  afterward,  if  you  run 
as  fast  as  you  can. 

20.  Fr.  Are  there  any  monkeys'? 

21.  Th.  Plenty  of  them!  —  the  funniest  monkeys  you 
ever  saw;  they  make  all  sorts  of  faces,  and  are  up  to  all 
kinds  of  tricks. 

22.  Fr.  Well— I  don't  know— what  if  I  should  be  too 
late  for  the  cars'  ? 

23.  Th.  No  danger  of  that,  I  tell  you ;  the  town  clock 
up  there  is  too  fast ;  it's  all  out  of  order ;  and,  besides,  you 
might  see  half  the  beasts  while  you  are  standing  here 
thinking  about  it,  looking  up  the  street  and  down  the 
street. 

24.  Fr.  Well,  come  along,  then.   Where's  your  money'? 

25.  Th.  Oh,  /  don't  pay !  I  got  acquainted  with  the 
door-keeper  after  I  had  been  in  twice,  and  now  he  lets  me 
in  for  nothing  every  time  I  bring  a  fellow  that  does  pay. 
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26.  Fr.  Oh  ho !  Well,  I  suppose  it's  a  quarter  of  a  dol- 
lar, and  I  have  one  somewhere  in.  my  pockets. 

[Pulling  out  his  handkerchief  to  search  for  the  money,  drops  the 
letter.] 

Ah !  here  it  is !  Come,  Tom ;  no  time  to  be  lost.  Mind 
you  do  not  let  me  stay  too  long. 

[They  go  into  the  exhibition-booth.  Frank's  father,  passing  along, 
picks  up  the  letter,  examines  it,  looks  round  for  Frank,  and 
passes  hastily  away.    After  some  time  the  boys  come  out.} 

27.  Th.  You  did  not  see  half of  them,  you  were  in  such 
a  hurry  and  worry. 

28.  Fr.  I  know  it.  Are  you  sure  that  clock  is  too  fast, 
Tom'? 

29.  Th.  I  don't  know;  but  I  suppose  so.  The  clocks 
are  wrong  half  the  time. 

30.  Fr.  Why,  you  told  me  it  was  too  fast,  Tom!  and 
now  I'm  very  sure  that  I  shall  be  too  late.  I  wish  I 
badn't  gone  in. 

31.  Th.  Well,  why  don't  you  move',  then'?  What  are 
you  rummaging'6  after'? 

32.  Fr.  Why,  after  my  letter.  I'm  sure  I  put  it  in  this 
pocket.    What  in  the  name  of  wonder  has  become  of  it'? 

33.  Th.  Look  in  the  other  pocket. 

34.  Fr.  It  isn't  there,  nor  in  my  hat.   What  shall  I  do'? 

35.  Th.  Why,  you  can't  have  lost  it,  can  you'  ? 

36.  Fr.  I  have  lost  it ;  I  am  as  sure  as  can  be  I  had  it 
in  this  very  pocket  just  before  I  met  you;  and  now  it's 
gone. 

37.  Th.  Maybe  somebody  stole  it  in  the  crowd. 

38.  Fr.  That's'  comfort'!  There  was  ever  so  much 
money  in  it,  for  I  heard  father  talking  about  it  at  dinner- 
time. 

39.  Th.  Oh,  I'll  tell  you  what's  become  of  it. 

40.  Fr.  What'?  What'? 

41.  Th.  Why,  I  guess  the  elephant  took  it  out  of  your 
pocket. 

42.  Fr.  You  ought  to  be  ashamed  to  stand  there  laugh- 
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ing,  after  you  have  got  me  into  such  a  scrape !  I  have  a 
great  mind  to  go  in  again  and  look  all  round. 

43.  Th.  They  won't  let  you  in  again  unless  you  pay. 

44.  Fr.  Oh,  Tom,  what  will  my  father  say  to  me'  1 
Where  shall  I  look'  ?  I  wish  I  had  never  heard  of  the 
beasts.  There  was  no  comfort  in  looking  at  them,  for  I 
was  thinking  of  the  cars  all  the  time;  and  now  my  letter 
is  lost,  and  Brother  Henry's  money,  and  all;  and  what  will 
father  do  to  me7 

45.  Th.  What's  the  use  of  telling  him  any  thing  about 
it'?  He'll  never  know  whether  the  letter  went  or  not',  if 
you  don't  say"  a  word'. 

46.  Fr.  Yes,  he  will ;  my  brother  will  write  to  inquire 
for  the  money. 

47.  Th.  Well',  and  can't  you  say  you  gave  the  letter  to 
the  gentleman'? 

48.  Fr.  No\  Tom';  I  can't  do  that\  I  can't  tell  a  lie\ 
and,  above  all,  to  my  father'. 

49.  Th.  The  more  fool  yoiCl  But  you  needn't  look  so 
sad'  about  it'.  There's  your  father  coming  now.  Eun 
and  tell  him,  quick,  and  get  a  whipping! 

50.  Fr.  He  will  punish  me,  Tom ;  that  he  will.  What 
shall  I  do'? 

51.  Th,  Take  my  advice.  I'll  tell  a  nbf  for  you,  and 
do  you  hold  to  it. 

52.  Fr.  I  never  told  a  lie  in  my  life,  Tom. 

53.  Th.  Then  it's  high  time  you  did ;  you'll  have  to  tell 
a  great  many  before  you  die. 

54.  Fr.  I  don't  believe  that. 

55.  Th.  Well,  here's  your  father.  Now  see  how  I'll  get 
you  out  of  the  scrape.  That's  right!  keep  staring  up  at 
the  handbill  on  the  wall. 

[Enter  Father:  Frank  stares  at  the  handbill.] 

56.  Father.  Why,  Frank,  you  have  run  yourself  out  of 
breath.  I  trust  that  letter  will  go  safely,  for  your  brother 
wants  the  money  very  much. 

C  2 
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57.  Th.  Frank  was  just  in  time,  sir.  The  cars  we're  just 
starting. 

58.  Fath.  Oh,  jou  went  with  him' — did  you'? 

59.  Th.  Yes,  sir ;  and  I  saw  the  gentleman  put  the  let- 
ter in  his  pocket-book.    I  fancy  it  will  go  safe  enough. 

60.  Fath.  I  fancy  it  will.  What  is  in  that  handbill, 
Frank,  that  interests  you  so  much  ? 

61.  Fr.  I  don't  know,  sir. 

62.  Fath.  What's  the  matter',  my  boy'? 

63.  Fr.  I  can't  stand  it,  father!  I  can't  stand  it!  I 
would  rather  take  ten  whippings,  Torn,  any  day — than — 

64.  Fath,  Ho,  ho !    What  is  all  this'? 

65.  Th.  You  are  a  fool,  Frank. 

66.  Fr.  I  know  I  am  a  fool ;  but  I  can't  tell  a  lie.  I  went 
to  see  the  wild  beasts  with  Thomas,  and  lost  the  letter. 

67.  Fath.  And  this  precious*  fellow  wanted  you  to  de- 
ceive me  about  it — did  he'? 

68.  Th.  Why,  I  thought— 

69.  Fath.  Frank !  I  would  willingly  lose  a  dozen  letters, 
with  ten  times  as  much  money  in  them,  for  the  pleasure  of 
finding  you  resist  this  temptation !  Come  here,  my  boy, 
and  leave  off  crying.  I  found  the  letter,  and  carried  it  my- 
self to  the  depot  in  time  for  the  cars.  I  can  forgive  your 
folly,  since  it  has  not  ended  in  a  base  lie ;  but  remember 
one  thing;  I  shall  not  forgive  you,  if,  hereafter,  you  asso- 
ciate11 with  this  bad  boy  ! 

70.  {To  Thomas.)  Begone,  sir  !  I  am  glad  to  see  shame 
on  your  face.  Had  my  boy  taken  your  advice,  he,  too, 
would  have  been  at  this  moment  a  detected  and  despised 
liar ;  but  he  is  holding  up  his  head,  and  his  heart  is  light 
in  his  bosom.  You  are  the  very  boy,  Thomas,  whom  I  was 
requested  to  take  into  my  employment ;  but  I  will  have 
nothing  to  do  with  you.   Never  come  near  my  son  again.- 

Goodrich. 


*  De-p3',  of  r>E'-ro. 

b  Ex-iii-isi"-tion,  public  show. 

c  RiiT-noc'-e-ros  (rl-nos'-e-ros.) 

i  Leop'-AED  (lep'ard.) 

e  Rdm'-ma-ging,  searching  in  every  cornev. 


f  Fib,  a  lie ;  a  falsehood. 
&  Pke"-cious,  worthless  ;  contemptible.* 
h  As-so'-ciate  (as-so'-  shate)  keep  company 
with. 
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[This  le8son  is  introduced  as  an  example  of  plain  prose  dialogue.  What  is  a  dialogue  ? 
(See  p.  viii.)  In  what  sense  is  the  word  precious  used  in  the  GTth  verse?  In  what  doe3 
irony  consist  ?(*)    (See  p.  xi.) 

The  pupil,  aided,  where  necessary,  by  the  teacher's  question?,  should  analyze  the  lesson 
somewhat  after  the  following  manner :  Frank,  sent  by  his  father  with  a  letter  to  the  de- 
pot, is  urged  by  Thomas  to  go  with  him  to  the  show  to  see  the  wild  beasts.  Being  over- 
persuaded,  he  accompanies  him ;  but  hurrying  out  of  the  show,  is  behind  time,  loses  the 
letter,  and  is  in  vain  urged  by  Thomas  to  tell  a  lie.  Thomas  tells  Frank's  father  a  false- 
hood ;  but  Frank  confesses  the  whole.  Frank's  father  commends  his  son  for  his  truthful- 
ness, but  sevei'ely  reproves  and  dismisses  Thomas.] 


f  LESSON  XVI. 

A  LITTLE  MORE. 

1.  "  Five  hundred  pounds  or  more  I've  saved — • 

A  rather  moderate  storea — 
No  matter ;  I  shall  be  content 
"When  I've  a  little  more. 

2.  "  Well,  I  can  count  ten  thousand  now — 

That's  better  than  before ; 
And  I  may  well  be  satisfied 
When  I've  a  little  more. 

3.  "Some  fifty  thousand — pretty  well — 

But  I  have  earned  it  sore;b 
However,  I  shall  not  complain 
When  I've  a  little  more. 

4.  "  One  hundred  thousand — sick  and  old — 

Ah !  life  is  half  a  bore  ;c 
Yet  I  can  be  content  to  live 
When  I've  a  little  more." 

5.  He  dies,  and  to  his  greedy d  heirs 

He  leaves  a  countless  store ; 
His  wealth  has  purchased  him  a  tomb — 
And  very  little  more! 

■  St5re,  quantity  ;  supply.  I  c  Bore,  a  wearisome  thing. 

b  Soke  (adv.)  after  much  toil.  |  u  Greed'-y,  eager  for  gain. 

[This  poem  is  a  soliloquy — a  written  composition  reciting  what  a  person  is  supposed 
to  speak  to  himself.  It  portrays  the  character  of  one  who  began  life  with  moderate  ex- 
pectations, but  whose  desires  increased  with  his  acquisitions,  so  that  he  never  reached  the 
joint  of  contentment.   What  is  the  moral,  as  expressed  in  the  5th  verse?] 


Wealth  is  a  relative  thing ;  since  he  that  has  little,  and  wants  less,  is 
richer  than  he  that  has  much,  and  wants  more. 
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LESSON  XVII. 

HOW  CHEAP  PLEASURE  IS. 

1.  Do  you  know  bow  cheap  pleasure  is'?  Do  you  know 
how  little  it  takes  to  make  most  people  happy'?  Do  you 
know  that  such  trifles  as  a  penny,  a  word,  and  a  smile,  oft- 
en do  the  work7? 

2.  Do  you  see  those  boys  passing  along  the  street'? 
Give  each  of  them  a  handful  of  chestnuts,  and  how  smil- 
ing they  will  look !  They  will  not  be  cross  for  an  hour. 
A  poor  widow  and  her  children  live  in  that  humble  dwell- 
ing :  send  in  half  a  peck  of  sweet  apples,  and  they  will  all 
be  happy. 

3.  That  child  has  lost  his  arrow' —  all  the  world  to 
him' — and  he  mourns  sadly'.  Help  him  find  it,  or  make 
him  another,  and  how  quickly  will  the  sunshine  play  again 
upon  his  face ! 

4.  There  is  a  boy  who  has  been  sent  to  pile  up  a  load 
of  wood,  and  some  of  the  sticks  are  very  heavy.  Assist 
him  a  few  moments,  or  speak  a  pleasant  word  to  him,  and 
he  will  forget  his  task,  or  work  away  without  minding  it. 

5.  Is  that  lad  your  apprentice?  Has  he  been  a  little 
careless,  for  once  ?  Has  he  forgotten  something  you  told 
him?  Has  he  dropped  the  mug  and  broken  it?  Say  to 
him,  "You  scoundrel' !"  and  he  will  be  miserable,-  or  he 
will  be  angry:  but  remark,  "I  am  sorry — try  to  do  bet- 
ter," and  he  will  be  cheerful,  and  thankful ;  and  he  will 
be  more  careful  in  future. 

6.  Have  you  employed  a  man  to  work  for  you'?  Pay 
him  cheerfully',  not  grudgingly'.  "Is  not  the  laborer 
worthy  of  his  hire'?"  When  he  leaves  you,  weary  with 
toil,  speak  a  pleasant  word  to  him,  and  he  will  go  home 
with  a  contented  heart,  to  light  up  his  hearth  with  smiles 
of  gladness. 

7.  As  you  pass  along  the  street  you  meet  many  a  famil- 
iar face.   Do  not  treat  any,  even  your  inferiors,  with  cold- 
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ness  or  neglect.  Do  not  pass  children,  however  poor  and 
humble  they  may  be,  without  noticing  them.  Say, "  Good- 
morning  ;"  have  a  smile  and  a  kind  word  for  all,  as  though 
you  felt  happy,  and  it  will  make  others  happy  also. 

8.  Pleasure  is  cheap:  who  will  not  bestow  it  liberally*? 
If  there  are  smiles,  sunshine,  and  flowers  all  around  us,  let 
us  not  clutch  them  with  a  miser's  grasp,  and  lock  them 
away  in  our  own  hearts7.  No*  I  Rather  let  us  take  them 
and  scatter  them  about  us — in  the  cottage  of  the  widow*, 
among  the  groups  of  children  in  the  street*,  where  men  of 
business  assemble*,  in  our  own  families',  and  every  where*. 
We  can  do  much  to  make  the  wretched  happy,  the  dis- 
contented cheerful,  the  vicious  virtuous,  and  at  an  exceed- 
ingly cheap  rate.    Who  will  refuse  to  do  it*? 

[The  way  to  make  those  around  us  happy.  What  little  things  will  do  it.  Illustrations : 
The  boys  in  the  street.  The  poor  widow  and  her  children.  The  child  that  has  lost  his 
arrow.  The  boy  piling  up  wood.  Your  apprentice.  The  day  laborer.  How  to  treat 
children  generally.    Do  not  act  the  part  of  a  miser  in  hoarding  up  pleasure.] 


THE  TWO  VISIONS. 

1.  "  I  saw  her  in  the  stately  dance 

Move  proudly,  like  a  queen ; 
Her  perfect  head  was  raised,  her  glance 

Was  steady,  calm,  serene. 
I  said, 'Would  that  the  world  of  such  were  full, 

For  she  is  very  beautiful.' 

2.  "I  saw  her  by  the  low  bedside 

Of  sickness  gently  move ; 
Upon  her  face  no  look  of  pride, 

But  sympathy  and  love. 
I  said, 'Would  that  the  world  of  such  were  full, 

For  she  is  more  than  beautiful !' " 


"Why  is  it,"  asked  a  Frenchman  of  a  Switzer,  "that  you 
Swiss  always  fight  for  money,  while  we  French  only  fight  for 
honor?" 

"I  suppose," said  the  Switzer, "that  each  fights  for  what 
he  most  lacks." 
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LESSON  XVIII. 

UNCLE  JOLLY. 

[Adapted  from  "  Little  Ferns."] 


1.  "  Well, I  declare'!  here  it  is';  New  Year's  morning 
again,  and  cold  as  Greenland,  too'!"  said  Uncle  Jolly,  as 
he  raised  his  head  from  his  pillow  and  looked  around; 
"  frost  half  an  inch  thick  on  the  windows';  water  all  frozen 
in  the  pitcher';  and  I  an  old  bachelor'.  Heighho  !  no- 
body to  give  any  presents  to — no  little  feet  to  come  pat- 
ting up  to  my  bed  to  wish  me  a  happy  New  Year ! 

2.  "  Wonder  what  ever  became  of  that  sister  of  mine,  who 
ran  off  with  that  poor  artist'?a  She  would  marry  him. 
Wish  I  could  find  her  with  two  or  three  children  for  me 
to  love  and  pet.  What  a  miserable  thing  it  is  to  be  all 
alone  in  the  world,  as  I  am  !" 

8.  Uncle  Jolly  broke  the  ice  in  the  basin  with  his  frost* 
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nipped  fingers,  and  buttoned  his  dressing-gown  tightly  up 
to  his  chin ;  then  he  went  down  stairs',  swallowed  a  cup 
of  coffee,  an  egg,  and  a  slice  of  toast.  Then  he  put  on  his 
overcoat',  buttoned  it  up  snugly/  and  went  out  of  the  front 
door  into  the  street. 

4.  What  a  crowd  there  was  buying  New  Year's  pres- 
ents' !  The  toy  shops  were  filled  with  grandpas,  and  grand  - 
mas, and  aunts,  and  uncles,  and  cousins.  As  to  the  shop- 
keepers, they  were  so  busy  with  telling  prices,  answering 
forty  questions  in  a  minute,  and  doing  up  parcels,  it  was 
enough  to  make  them  crazy. 

5.  Uncle  Jolly  slipped  along  over  the  icy  pavements, 
and  finally  halted  in  front  of  Tim  Nonesuch's  toy  shop. 
You  should  have  seen  his  show  windows' !  Beautiful  dolls 
at  five  dollars  apiece,  and  with  such  plump  little  fingers 
that  one  longedb  to  pinch  them ;  and  tea-sets,  and  dinner- 
sets,  cunning  enough  for  a  fairy  to  keep  house  with. 

6.  Then  there  were  dancing-jacks,  and  jumping-jennies, 
and  little  darkies  as  black  as  the  chimney-back,  with  the 
wool  on  their  heads  made  of  a  raveled  black  stocking. 
And  there  were  little  work-boxes  with  gold  thimbles  and 
bodkins,  and  scissors  in  crimson-velvet  cases,  and  snakes 
that  squirmed  so  naturally  as  to  make  you  hop  up  on  the 
table  to  get  out  of  the  way,  and  little  innocent -looking 
boxes  that  contained  a  little  spry  mouse  that  jumped  into 
your  face  as  soon  as  you  raised  the  lid,  and  music-boxes  to 
place  under  your  pillow  at  night  to  lull  you  to  sleep. 

7.  Oh !  I  can  tell  you  that  Mr.  Nonesuch  understood 
keeping  a  toy  shop.  There  were  plenty  of  carriages  al- 
ways in  front  of  it;  plenty  of  taper  fingers  pulling  over 
his  wares;  and  plenty  of  husbands  and  fathers  who  were 
thankful  that  New  Year's  didn't  come  every  day ! 

8.  "  Don't  stay  here,  dear  Susy,  if  it  makes  you  cry," 
said  the  elder  of  two  little  girls,  who  were  looking  in  at 
the  shop  window.  "I  thought  you  said  it  would  make 
you  happy  to  come  out  and  look  at  the  New  Year's  pres- 
ents, though  we  couldn't  have  any." 
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9.  "  I  did  think  so,"  said  Susy,  wiping  the  tears  from  her 
eyes ;  but  it  makes  me  think  of  last  New  Year's,  when  you 
and  I  lay  cuddled0  together  in  our  little  bed,  and  papa  came 
creeping  up  in  his  slippers,  thinking  we  were  asleep,  and 
laid  our  presents  on  the  table,  and  then  kissed  us  both,  and 
said,  '  God  bless  the  little  darlings !'  Oh,  Katy,  all  the 
little  girls  in  that  shop  have  their  papas  with  them.  I 
want  my  papa ;"  and  little  Susy  laid  her  head  on  Katy's 
shoulder,  and  sobbed  as  if  her  heart  were  breaking. 

10.  "Don't,  dear  Susy,"  said  Katy,  wiping  away  her 
own  tears,  "  don't  cry ;  mamma  will  see  how  red  your  eyes 
are — poor,  sick,  tired  mamma ;  don't  cry,  Susy." 

11.  "  Oh,  Katy,  I  can't  help  it.  I  must  cry.  See  that 
tall  man  with  the  black  whiskers  —  don't  he  look  like 
papa'? — kissing  that  little  girl.  Oh,  Katy" —  and  Susy's 
tears  flowed  afresh. 

12.  Uncle  Jolly  had  heard  them,  and  he  could  not  stand 
it  any  longer.  He  rushed  into  the  toy  shop,  bought  an 
armful  of  playthings  helter-skelter,  and  ran  after  the  two 
little  girls. 

13.  "Here\  Susy'!  here\  Katy'!"  said  he;  "here  are 
some  New  Year's  presents  from  Uncle  Jolly." 

"  Who  is  Uncle  Jolly yTJ 

"  Well,  he's  uncle  to  all  the  poor  little  children  who 
have  no  kind  papa."  . 

14.  "Now,  where  do  you  live\  little  pigeons'? — got  far 
to  go'? — toes  all  out  of  your  shoes  here  in  January'? 
Don't  like  it — my  toes  are  not  out  of  my  shoes.  Come  in 
here,  and  let  us  see  if  we  can  find  any  thing  to  cover 
them." 

15.  And  Uncle  Jolly  fitted  a  pair  to  each  of  them. 
"There,  now,  that's  something  like,"  said  he;  "it  will 
puzzle  Jack  Frost  to  find  your  toes  now.  Cotton  clothes 
on  in  winter'?  /don't  wear  cotton  clothes'.  Come  in 
here  and  get  some  woolen  shawls.  Which  do  you  like 
bestx — red,  green,  or  bluer?  plaids  or  stripes-,  hey'? 

16.  "  'Mother  won't  like  it'?'    Don't  tell  me\-  mothers 
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don't  generally  scratch  people's  eyes  out  for  being  kind  to 
their  little  ones.  I'll  take  care  of  that,  little  puss.  Uncle 
Jolly's  going  home  with  you.  How  do  I  know  whether 
you  have  any  dinner  or  notr?  /have  a  dinner' — you  shall 
have  a  dinner,  too\  Pity  if  I  can't  have  my  own  way — 
New  Year's  day,  too'. 

17.  "Is  that  your  home'?  Up  there'?  I  don't  know 
about  trusting  my  old  bones  up  those  rickety  stairs^ ;  old 
bones  are  hard  to  mendv;  did  you  know  that'?" 

18.  Little  Susy  opened  the  door,  and  Uncle  Jolly  walked 
in.  Their  mamma  turned  her  head,  then,  with  one  wild 
cry  of  joy,  threw  her  arms  about  his  neck,  while  Susy  and 
Katy  stood  in  the  doorway,  in  wonder  at  what  they  saw, 
and  uncertain  whether  to  laugh  or  cry. 

19.  "Come  here,  come  here,"  said  Uncle  Jolly;  "I 
didn't  know  I  was  so  near  the  truth  this  morning  when  I 
called  myself  your  Uncle  Jolly ;  I  didn't  know  what  made 
my  heart  leap  so  when  I  saw  you  there  in  the  street. 
Come  here,  I  say ;  don't  you  ever  shed  another  tear ;  you 
see  /  don't  cry ;"  and  Uncle  Jolly  tried  to  smile,  as  he 
drew  his  coat-sleeve  across  his  eyes. 

20.  Was  not  that  a  merry  New  Year's  night  in  Uncle 
Jolly's  little  parlor'?  Was  not  the  fire  warm  and  bright'? 
Were  not  the  tea-cakes  nice'?  And  did  not  the  children 
have  a  good  supper  that  time'?  Were  their  toes  ever  out 
of  their  shoes  again'?  Did  they  wear  cotton  shawls  in 
January'?  Did  cruel  landlords'1  ever  again  make  their 
mamma  tremble  and  cry'? 

21.  In  the  midst  of  all  this  plenty,  did  they  forget 
"papa'?"  No,  no!  Whenever  little  Susy  met  in  the 
street  a  tall,  fine-looking  man,  with  large  black  whiskers, 
she  would  look  at  Katy,  and  nod  her  little  curly  head  sor- 
rowfully, as  much  as  to  say,  "  Oh,  Katy,  I  never — never 
can  forget  my  own  dear  papa." 

a  Akt'-ist,  one  who  practices  one  of  the  lib-  j  c  Cud'-dled,  close  or  snug  together. 

eral  arts. — as  a  painter,  sculptor,  etc.  d  Land'-lokd,  one  who  owns  and  rents 

b  Long'ed,  earnestly  desired.  |    houses,  lands,  etc. 

[This  lesson  begins  with  a  soliloquy  (see  Lesson  XVI.)  by  Uncle  Jolly.  What  Uncle 
Jolly  said  and  did.    What  he  saw  in  the  street.   What  could  be  seen  at  Tim  Nonesuch's 
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toy  shop.  What  Susy  and  Katy  said.  How  Uncle  Jolly  made  their  acquaintance,  went 
home  with  them,  and  whom  he  found  there.  How  Susy,  Katy,  and  their  mother  lived 
after  that. 

This  is  an  example  of  the  abrupt,  exclamatory,  abbreviated,  and,  at  the  same  time,pa- 
tketic  style ;  and  while  in  its  subject-matter  it  is  very  simple,  its  great  variety  of  em- 
phasis, tones,  and  inflections  makes  it  one  of  the  best  reading  exercises. 

What  induced  the  expression  u Mother  won't  like  it?"  at  the  beginning  of  the  16th 
verse?  Observe  how  much  more  vivacity  is  given  to  the  declarations  in  the  20th  verse 
by  putting  them  in  the  form  of  questions.] 


THE  BARREN  TREE. 
Cut  it  down:  why  cumber  eth  it  the  ground? — Luke  xiii.,  4. 

}t.  A  fair-looking  tree  in  a  garden  once  grew; 
It  was  warmed  by  the  sun,  it  was  fed  by  the  dew; 
The  gardener  tended  and  watched  it  with  care, 
And  believed  that  ere  long  it  would  blossom  and  bear. 

2.  It  threw  out  its  branches  above  and  around, 

Till  it  covered  and  shaded  a  large  plota  of  ground  ; 
The  gardener  came  yearly  his  basket  to  fill, 
But  he  found  the  fine  tree  was  a  cumbererb  still. 

3.  "Cut  it  down,"  said  his  master:  "I'm  sorry  to  see 
In  my  flourishing  garden  so  barren  a  tree ; 

Tve  waited  with  patience,  yoiCve  watched  it  with  care — 
Cut  it  down  and  make  room  for  another  to  bear." 

4.  "  Oh,  spare  it  a  little  while  longer,  and  then 

When  I've  dug  round,  and  pruned  it,  and  dressed  it  again, 
If  it  blossom  and  bear  not,  no  more  I  require:0 
At  once  I  will  fell  it,  and  burn  it  with  fire." 

5.  And  thus  does  our  heavenly  Husbandman  bear 

With  the  trees  he  has  planted  and  nourished  with  care ; 
And  shall  I,  too,  who  grow  in  his  garden  so  green, 
Still  bearing  no  fruit  to  his  glory,  be  seen  ? 

6.  Ah,  no!  as  the  years  shall  pass  over  my  head, 
May  my  soul  with  the  dew  of  his  Spirit  be  fed ! 
And,  growing  in  grace,  may  I  ripen,  and  fill 
With  fragrant  luxuriance,  till,  plucked  at  his  will, 
In  his  garnerd  he'll  place  me,  with  myriads'3  more, 
To  bloom  in  his  presence,  and  live  evermore ! 

■  Plot,  space ;  extent.  I  c  Re-quire',  ask ;  request 

fr  €rJu'-r.ER-ER,  any  thing  useless,  and  in  the   d  Gar'-nee,  a  store-house 
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[This  little  poem  is  founded  on  the  parable  of  the  barren  fig-tree.  Under  what  figure 
of  speech  is  the  parable  included?  (See  p.  xi.)  The  parable— a.  word  which  originally 
meant  "  a  comparison"— always  conveys  a  moral  or  religious  truth ;  and,  unlike  the  fa- 
ble, it  never  transgresses  the  laws  of  nature.  What  objects  are  compared  in  this  parable? 
What  religious  truth  is  gathered  from  it  ?] 


LESSON  XX. 

FINE  FEATHERS  AND  FINE  BIRDS. 

A  FABLE. 

1.  A  peacock  came  with  his  plumagea  gay, 
Strutting  with  regalb  pride  one  day, 
Where  a  small  bird  hung  in  a  gilded  cage, 
Whose  song  might  a  seraph's0  ear  engage.d 
The  bird  sung  on,  while  the  peacock  stood 
Vauntinge  his  plumes  in  the  neighborhood; 
And  the  radiantf  sun  seemed  not  more  bright 
Than  the  bird  that  basked  in  the  golden  light. 
But  the  small  bird  sang  to  his  own  sweet  words, 
u,Tis  not  fine  feathers  that  make  fine  birds" 

2.  The  peacock  strutted.    A  bird  so  fair 
Never  before  had  ventured  there 

While  the  small  bird  sang  in  the  cottage  door. 
And  what  could  a  peacock  wish  for  more*  ? 
Alas !  the  bird  of  the  rainbow  wing 
Was  not  contented :  he  tried  to  sing*! 
And  they  who  gazed  on  his  beauty  bright', 
Scared  by  his  screaming',  soon  took  flight*; 
While  the  small  bird  sang  in  his  own  sweet  words, 
"  Tis  not  fine  feathers  that  make  fine  birds.'''' 

°  PlC'-mage,  feathers.  I  d  En-gage',  attract  the  attention  of ;  charm. 

b  Ee'-gal,  like  a  king.  e  Vaunt'-ing,  making  a  vain  display  of. 

c  See'aph,  an  angel.  I  f  Ra'-di-ant,  brightly  shining. 

[Under  what  figure  of  speech  is  the  fable  included  ?  (See  p.  xi.)  The  fable  is  a  fiction 
intended  to  enforce  some  useful  truth  or  moral  precept ;  but,  unlike  the  parable,  it  trans- 
gresses natural  laws,  as  by  representing  animals  as  speaking,  etc. 

This  fable  teaches  that  beauty  and  wisdom  are  not  always  combined  ;  and  that  those 
who  assume  a  false  position,  and  make  pretensions  to  what  they  are  not  fitted,  only  render 
themselves  ridiculous.] 


Ignorance  and  Error. — Ignorance  is  not  so  bad  as  error:  the  former 
is  a  blank  sheet,  on  which  we  may  write ;  but  tbe  latter  is  a  scribbled  one, 
from  which  we  must  first  erase.  Ignorance  is  contented  to  stand  still ; 
but,  although  error  moves,  it  goes  in  the  wrong  direction. 
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LESSON  XXI 
THE  STORY  OF  CAN  AND  COULD. 

1.  Once  upon  a  time  Could  went  out  to  take  a  walk  on 
a  winter's  morning.  He  was  very  much  out  of  spirits, a  and 
he  was  made  more  so  by  the  necessity,  under  which  he 
found  himself,  of  frequently  repeating  his  own  name  — 
"  Oh,  if  I  could;"  and,  "  Oh  that  I  were  rich  and  great,  for 
then  I  could  do  so  and  so." 

2.  About  the  tenth  time  that  he  said  this,  Can  opened 
the  door  of  her  humble  dwelling,  and  set  outb  on  an  er- 
rand. She  went  down  a  back  street,  and  through  a  poor 
neighborhood.  She  was  not  at  all  a  grand  personage,  nor 
was  she  so  well  dressed,  or  so  well  lodged,  or  so  well  edu- 
cated as  Could.  In  fact,  she  was  altogether  more  humble, 
both  in  her  own  esteem0  and  in  that  of  others.  She  went 
on,  neither  sauntering'1  nor  looking  about  her,  for  she  was 
in  a  hurry. 

3.  All  on  a  sudden,  however,  this  busy  little  Can  stop- 
ped, and  picked  up  a  piece  of  orange-peel.  "A  danger- 
ous trick,"  she  observed, e  "to  throw  orange-peel  about, 
particularly  in  frosty  weather,  and  in  such  crowded  streets;" 
and  she  bustled  on  till  she  overtook  a  group  of  little  chil- 
dren, who  were  scattering  it  very  freely.  They  had  been 
buying  oranges  at  a  fruit-stand,  and  were  eating  them  as 
they  went  along. 

4.  "  Well,  it's  little  enough  that  Jean  do,"  thought  Can, 
"  but  certainly  I  can  speak  to  these  children,  and  try  to 
persuade  them  to  leave  off  strewing  orange-peel." 

5.  Can  stopped.  "That's  a  pretty  baby  that  you  have 
in  your  arms,"  she  said  to  one  of  them:  "how  old  is 
hev?" 

6.  "He's  fourteen  months  old,"  answered  the  little 
nurse,  "  and  he  begins  to  walk.  I  teach  him ;  he's  my 
brother." 

7.  "  Poor  little  fellow,"  said  Can ;  "  I  hope  you  are  kind 
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to  him'?  You  know,  if  you  were  to  let  him  fall,  he  might 
never  be  able  to  walk  any  more." 

"I  never  let  him  drop,"  replied  the  child;  "I  always 
take  care  of  the  baby." 

8.  "And  so  do  V?  "And  so  do  T",  repeated  other 
shrill  voices;  and  two  more  babies  were  thrust  up  for 
Can's  inspection/ 

9.  "But  if  you  were  to  slip  down  yourselves  on  this 
hard  pavement,  you  would  be  hurt ;  and  the  baby  would 
be  hurt  in  your  arms.  Look' !  how  can  you  be  so  careless 
as  to  throw  all  this  peel  about'  ?  Don't  you  see  how  slip- 
pery it  is' ? 

10.  "  We  always  fling  it  down,"  said  one. 

"  And  I  never  slipped  down  but  once  on  a  piece,"  re- 
marked another. 

"But  was  not  that  once  too  often'?" 

"  Yes.  I  grazed  my  arm  very  badly,  and  broke  a  cup 
that  I  was  carrying." 

11.  "  Well,  now,  suppose  you  pick  up  all  the  peel  you 
can  find ;  and  to  the  one  who  finds  most,  when  I  come 
back,  I  will  give  a  penny."  They  said  they  would  do 
this,  and,  setting  about  it  very  cheerfully,  promised  that 
they  would  never  commit  this  fault  again. 

12.  Can  then  went  on ;  and  it  is  a  remarkable  circum- 
stance that,  just  at  that  very  moment,  as  Could  was  walk- 
ing in  quite  a  different  part  of  the  city,  he  also  came  to  a 
piece  of  orange-peel,  which  was  lying  in  his  path. 

13.  "  What  a  shame'!"  he  said,  as  he  passed  on  ;  "  what 
a  disgrace  it  is  to  the  city  that  this  practice  of  sowing  seed, 
which  springs  up  into  broken  bones,  can  not  be  punished'! 
There  is  never  a  winter  that  one  or  more  accidents  does 
not  arise  from  it !  If  /  could  only  put  a  stop  to  it,  how 
glad  I  should  be !    If  I  had  the  power — " 

14.  "  By  your  leave,  sir,"  said  a  tall,  strong  man,  with  a 
heavy  basket  of  coal  on  his  shoulders. 

15.  Could,  stepping  aside,  permitted  the  coal-carrier  to 
pass  him.    "Yes,"  he  continued,  "if /had  the  power,  I 
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would  punish  every  body  who  throws  orange-peel  on  the 
sidewalk."  The  noise  of  a  heavy  fall,  and  the  rushing 
down  as  of  a  great  shower  of  stones,  made  Could  turn 
hastily  around.  The  coal-carrier  had  fallen  on  the  pave- 
ment, and  the  coal  lay  in  heaps  around  his  head.  Several 
people  ran  to  him,  and  some  were  trying  to  raise  him. 
Could  went  near  enough  to  see  that  the  man  was  stunned ; 
and  he  also  observed^  that  a  piece  of  orange-peel  was  ad- 
hering to  the  sole  of  his  shoe. 

16.  "  How  sad !"  said  Could,  as  he  passed  along.  "  Now 
here  is  the  bitter  result  of  this  abuse.  If  I  had  been  in 
authority,  I  could  have  prevented  this.  Poor  fellow !  he 
is  badly  hurt,  and  has  a  broken  limb ;  he  is  lamed,  per- 
haps, for  life.    What  the  poet  says  may  be  true  enough : 

"  '  Of  all  the  ills  that  human  kind  endure, 

Small  is  the  part  which  laws  can  cause  or  cure.' 

And  yet  I  think  J  could  frameh  a  law  that  would  prevent 
such  accidents,  or,  at  least,  that  would  punish  the  people 
who  cause  them." 

17.  Could  soon  got  into  an  omnibus,  and  as  he  was  rid- 
ing along  he  was  thinking  of  how  much  good  he  could  do, 
if  he  only  had  the  means.  "Now  there,"  said  he  to  him- 
self, "  is  a  '  Home  for  Consumptive  Patients.'  What  a  fine 
building,  and  pleasant  groundsM  How  I  would  like  to  be 
the  founder  of  such  a  noble  institution,  if  I  only  had  the 
means.  But  it  is  my  lot  to  sigh  over  the  troubles  of  man- 
kind, without  being  able  to  relieve  them  ;  for,  alas!  with 
only  small  means,  I  can  do  no  more  than  provide  for  my 
own  wants.  I  can  not  gratify  my  benevolent  wishes ;  but 
how  willingly  I  would,  if  I  could." 

18.  The  omnibus  stopped,  and  a  pale-faced  man,  in  clean 
working-clothes,  inquired  if  there  was  a  seat  inside. 

"  No,  there  is  not  one,"  said  the  conductor,  as  he  looked 
in.  Most  of  the  passengers  were  women.  "Would  any 
gentleman,"  he  asked, "  like  to  go  outside'?" 

19.  "Like'!"  thought  Could  with  a  laugh.  "Who  would 
like  to  ride  outside  in  such  a  wind  as  thisM   Thank  Heav- 
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en,  I  never  take  cold,  but  I  don't  want  a  blast  like  this  to 
air  the  lining  of  my  waistcoat,  and  chill  the  very  shillings 
in  my  pocket !" 

20.  "  Because,"  continued  the  conductor,  "  if  any  gentle- 
man would  like  to  go  outside,  here  is  a  person  who  has 
been  ill,  and  would  be  very  glad  of  a  place  within."  No 
answer  came  from  within. 

21.  "I  must  ride  outside,  then,"  said  the  man,  "for  I  have 
not  much  time  for  waiting."  So  he  got  up  with  the  driv- 
er, and  as  the  omnibus  rumbled  on,  a  hollow  cough  now 
and  then  was  heard  from  the  sick  man,  which  told  very 
plainly  that  he  was  not  likely  to  trouble  any  one  long. 

22.  After  telling  you  so  much  about  Could,  his  kind 
wishes,  and  grand  projects,  and  regrets  that  he  could  not 
do  some  great  good,  I  am  almost  ashamed  to  mention  Can 
to  you  again.  However,  I  think  I  will  venture,  though, 
poor  little  thing,  her  hopes  and  wishes  are  very  humble, 
and  she  scarcely  knows  what  a  project1  means. 

23.  So,  you  must  know  that,  having  finished  most  of  her 
business,  she  entered  a  shop  to  purchase  something  for  her 
dinner ;  and  while  she  waited  to  be  served,  a  child  enter- 
ed, carrying  a  basket  much  too  heavy  for  her  strength,  and 
having  a  shawl  folded  up  on  her  arm. 

24.  "What  have  you  in  your  basket'?"  asked  Can. 
"  Potatoes  for  dinner,"  said  the  child. 

"It  is  very  heavy  for  you,"  remarked  Can,  observing 
how  she  bent  under  the  weight  of  it. 

25.  "  Mother  is  ill,  and  there  is  nobody  to  go  to  the  shop 
but  me,"  replied  the  child,  setting  down  the  basket,  and 
blowing  her  numbed  fingers. 

"  Ko  wonder  you  are  cold\"  said  Can  ;  "  why  don't  you 
put  your  shawl  on\  instead  of  carrying  it  soKV 

26.  "It's  so  big\"  said  the  child,  in  a  piteous  voice. 
"  Mother  put  a  pin  in  it,  and  told  me  to  hold  it  up ;  but  I 
can't,  the  basket's  so  heavy ;  and  I  trod  on  it  and  fell 
down." 

27.  "It's  enough  to  give  the  child  her  death  of  cold\" 
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said  the  mistress  of  the  shop,  "to  go  crawling  home  in  this 
bitter  wind,  with  nothing  on  but  that  thin  frock." 

28.  "  Come,"  said  Can,  "I  think  I  can  tie  a  child's  shawl 
so  as  not  to  throw  her  down." 

So  she  made  the  little  girl  hold  out  her  arms,  and  draw- 
ing the  garment  closely  around  her,  knotted  it  securely  at 
her  back.  "  Now,  then,"  she  said,  having  inquired  where 
she  lived,  "  I  am  going  your  way,  so  I  can  help  you  to 
carry  your  basket." 

29.  Can  and  the  child  went  out  together,  while  Could, 
having  reached  his  comfortable  home,  sat  down  before  the 
fire,  and  made  a  great  many  reflections :  and  he  thought 
over  a  great  many  projects1  for  doing  good  on  a  grand 
scale.  He  made  reflections  on  baths',  and  wash-houses', 
and  model  lodging-houses  for  the  poor\  He  made  castles 
in  the  airv;  and  when,  in  imagination,  he  had  made  a  great 
many  people  happy',  he  felt  that  a  benevolent  disposition 
is  a  great  blessing,  and  fell  asleep  by  the  fire. 

30.  Can  was  too  busy  to  make  projects :  she  only  made 
two  things.  When  she  had  helped  to  carry  the  child's 
basket,  she  kindly  made  her  sick  mother's  bed,  and  then 
she  went  home  and  made  a  pudding.         Jean  Ingelow. 


[Could  takes  a  walk:  his  reflections.  Can  sets  out  on  an  errand :  her  appearance  and 
character.  She  finds  a  piece  of  orange-peel.  What  she  thought,  and  what  she  did.  Con- 
versation with  the  children.  What  they  promised.  Could,  also,  finds  a  piece  of  orange- 
peel.  What  Ac  said  to  himself.  The  coal-carrier's  fall  and  injury.  Could's  reflections. 
His  ride  in  an  omnibus.  His  reflections  about  the  '•'Home  for  Consumptive  Patients." 
The  sick  poor  man.  More  about  Can.  The  child  with  the  heavy  basket.  How  Can  aid- 
ed her.    Could  at  home.    What  he  made.    What  Can  made. 

This  story  illustrates  the  characters  of  two  opposite  classes  of  individuals.  First,  Could 
represents  those  who  form  numerous  plans  and  projects  for  doing  great  things,  and  who 
are  always  thinking  about  what  they  could  do,  and  would  do,  if  they  had  the  means; 
while  they  utterly  neglect  to  do  any  of  the  thousand  little  useful  things  which  are  within 
the  power  of  every  one.  Secondly,  Can  represents  those  who,  modest  and  unassuming, 
and  perhaps  possessed  of  little  means,  neglect  no  opportunities  of  doing  good  on  a  small 
scale,  and  thus  make  themselves  constantly  useful.  The  latter  are  the  real  benefactors 
of  mankind.] 


d  Saun'-ter-ing,  loitering;  wandering  la- 
zily. 

e  Ob-$ekv'ed,  remarked ;  said. 


a  "  Out  of  Spirits,"  dejected ;  sad. 


b  "  Set  out,"  departed ;  went  forth. 
c  Es-teem',  opinion  ;  estimation. 


f  Ix-srEc'-TiON,  examination, 
s  Ob-serv'ed,  noticed. 
h  Frame,  make. 
'  Proj'-ect,  plan :  scheme. 
J  Be-nev'-o-lent,  kind ;  desirous  of  doing 


good. 


Lose  no  opportunity  of  doing  a  good  action.  Deeds  arQ 
fruits :  words  are  but  leaves. 
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LESSON  XXII. 

WHAT  WE  SHOULD  HAVE. 

1.  Have  a  tear'  for  the  wretchecT;  a  smile'  for  the  glad"*; 
For  the  worthy',  applause^  ;a  an  excuse'  for  the  bacT; 
Some  help'  for  the  needy v;  some  pity'  for  those 
Who  stray  from  the  path  where  true  happiness  flows\ 

2.  Have  a  laugh  for  the  child  in  her  play  at  your  feet ; 
Have  respect  for  the  agedv ;  and  pleasantly  greet 
The  stranger  that  seeketh  for  shelter  from  thee ; 
Have  a  covering  to  spare,  if  he  naked  should  be. 

3.  Have  a  hope  in  thy  sorrow,  a  calm  in  thy  joy ; 
Have  a  work  that  is  worthy  thy  life  to  employ; 
And,  oh !  above  all  things  on  this  side  the  sod',b 

Have  peace  with  thy  conscience',  and  peace  with  thy  God\ 

■  Ap-plause',  approbation  and  praise.        |  b  Sod.   Here  used  for  the  grave. 

[This  little  poem  lays  down  certain  rules  and  principles  of  moral  conduct.  What  are 
they,  as  to  the  wretched  ?  The  glad  ?  The  worthy  ?  The  bad  ?  The  erring  ?  As  to  chil- 
dren ?  The  aged?  The  stranger  ?  In  thine  own  sorrow  ?  In  thy  joy?  Thy  life-work  ? 
And,  to  crown  all — ?  What  kind  of  writing  is  this?  What  is  didactic  writing?  (See 
p.  ix.)j 


LESSON  XXIII. 

THE  SPELLING-MATCH. 

1.  Once  a  neighboring  school  sent  word  to  ours  that  on 
a  certain  day,  in  the  afternoon,  they  would  visit  our  school- 
house  for  a  spelling-match  with  us.  As  the  time  was 
short,  most  other  studies  were  suspended, a  and  at  school, 
and  at  home  in  the  evenings,  all  were  busy,  studying  their 
spelling-books,  in  preparation  for  the  approaching  contest. 

2.  At  length  the  day  arrived,  and,  as  our  visitors  were 
considered  rather  our  superiors,  our  fears  and  anxietyb 
were  great.  The  scholars  were  arranged  in  a  standing 
position  on  opposite  sides  of  the  room,  and  the  words 
were  given  out  to  each  side  alternately:0  the  scholar  that 
"  missed"  was  to  sit  down. 

3.  It  did  not  take  long  to  thin  out  the  ranks  on  both 
sides.    In  a  short  time  our  school  had  but  eight  on  the 
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floor,  and  theirs  six.  After  a  few  rounds  more  the  contest 
turned  in  their  favor,  as  they  had  four  standing  to  our  two. 
For  a  long  time  it  seemed  as  though  these  six  had  the 
book  "  by  heart." 

4.  At  last  the  number  was  reduced  to  one  on  each  side. 
Our  opponents11  were  represented  by  an  accomplished 
young  lady,  whose  parents  had  recently  arrived  in  town ; 
and  our  own  school  by  myself,  a  little  ragged  boy  of  ten 
summers,  who  had  sat  up  night  after  night,  while  my 
mother,  with  no  other  light  than  that  of  a  pine-knot,  ex- 
amined me  in  my  lessons. 

5.  The  interest  of  the  spectators  was  excited  to  the 
highest  pitch,  as  word  after  word  was  spelled  by  each. 
At  length  the  young  lady  missed,  and  I  stood  alone.  Her 
teacher  said  she  did  not  understand  the  word.  She  de- 
clared she  did ;  that  the  honor  was  mine,  and  that  I  richly 
deserved  it.  That  was  a  proud  moment  for  me.  I  had 
spelled  down  both  schools,  and  was  declared  victor.  My 
cheeks  burned,  and  my  brain  was  dizzy  with  excitement. 

6.  As  soon  as  the  school  was  dismissed,  my  competitor,9 
who  was  much  older  than  myself,  came  and  sat  down  by 
my  side,  and  congratulatedf  me  on  my  success,  inquiring 
my  name  and  age,  and  in  a  flattering  manner  predicting^ 
my  future  success  in  life. 

7.  Just  at  this  moment,  Master  George  Sumner,  the  son 
of  the  rich  man  of  our  neighborhood,  tauntingly11  said  to 
me,  in  the  presence  of  my  fair  friend,  and  before  a  number 
of  boys  from  the  other  school,  "Oh,  }^ou  needn't  feel  so 
big — your  folks  are  poor,  and  your  father  is  a  drunkard." 

8.  How  the  taunt'  stung  me!  I  was  happy  no  more; 
I  was  a  drunkard's  son ;  and  how  could  I  look  my  new 
friends  in  the  face'?  My  heart  seemed  to  rise  in  my  throat, 
and  almost  suffocated  me.  The  hot  tears  scalded  my  eyes, 
but  I  kept  them  back ;  and  as  soon  as  possible,  quietly 
slipping  away  from  my  companions,  I  procured^  my  din- 
ner-basket, and,  unobserved,  left  the  scene  of  my  triumph 
and  disgrace,  with  a  heavy  heart,  for  my  home. 
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9.  But  what  a  home*!  "My  folks  are  poor,  and  my 
father  is  a  drunkard* !"  I  repeated  to  myself.  But  why 
should  I  be  reproached  for  that*?  I  could  not  prevent  my 
father's  drinking';  and,  assisted  and  encouraged  by  my 
mother,  I  had  done  all  I  could  to  keep  my  place  in  my 
class  at  school,  and  to  assist  her  in  her  worse  than  widow- 
hood. Boy  as  I  was,  I  inwardly  resolved  never  to  taste 
liquor,  and  to  show  Master  George,  even  if  I  was  a  drunk- 
ard's son,  I  would  yet  stand  as  high  as  he  did.  But  all  my 
resolution  was  produced  by  his  taunting  words  and  haugh- 
ty manner. 

10.  In  this  frame  of  mind — my  head  and  heart  aching, 
my  eyes  red  and  swollen — I  reached  home.  My  mother 
saw  at  once  that  I  was  in  trouble,  and  inquired  the  cause. 
I  buried  my  face  in  her  lap,  and  burst  into  tears.  Seeing 
my  grief,  she  waited  until  I  was  more  composed,  when  I 
told  her  what  had  happened,  and  added,  passionately,  "  I 
wish  father  wouldn't  be  a  drunkard,  so  we  could  be  re- 
spected like  other  people." 

11.  At  first  my  mother  seemed  almost  overwhelmed; 
but,  quickly  rallying,  she  said,  "  My  son,  I  feel  very  sorry 
for  you,  and  regret  that  your  feelings  have  been  so  injured. 
George  has  twittedk  you  about  things  you  can  not  help. 
But  never  mind,  my  son.  Be  always  honest ;  never  taste 
a  drop  of  intoxicating  liquor ;  study,  and  improve  your 
mind.  Depend  on  your  own  exertions,  trusting  in  God; 
and  you  will,  if  your  life  is  spared,  make  a  useful  and  re- 
spected man. 

12.  "  I  wish  your  father,  when  sober,  could  have  wit- 
nessed this  scene,  and  could  realize  the  sorrow  his  course 
brings  on  us  all.  But  keep  a  brave  heart,  my  son.  Ee- 
member  you  are  responsible  only  for  your  own  faults. 
Pray  to  God  to  help  you,  and  don't  grieve  for  the  thought- 
less and  unkind  reproaches  that  may  be  cast  on  you  on 
your  father's  account." 

13.  This  lesson  of  my  blessed  mother,  I  trust,  was  not 
lost  upon  me.    Nearly  forty  years  have  gone  since  that 
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day,  and  I  have  passed  through  many  trying  scenes ;  but 
none  ever  made  so  strong  an  impression  on  my  feelings  as 
that  heartless1  remark  of  George  Sumner.  It  was  so  un- 
just\  so  cruel*,  so  uncalledx  for.  Now,  boys,  remember  al- 
ways to  treat  your  mates  with  kindness.  Never  indulge 
in  taunting  remarks  toward  any  one ;  and  remember  that 
the  son  of  a  poor  man,  and  even  of  a  drunkard,  may  have 
sensibilities111  as  keen  as  your  own. 

14.  But  I  have  not  told  you  the  whole  of  this  story.  A 
few  days  ago  a  gentleman  called  at  my  place  of  business, 
and  asked  if  I  did  not  know  him.  I  told  him  I  did  not. 
"Do  you  remember,"  said  he,  "being  at  a  spelling-school  on 
a  certain  time,  and  that  a  rude,  thoughtless  boy  twittedk 
you  of  poverty,  and  of  being  a  drunkard's  son'?"  "I  do, 
most  distinctly,"  said  I. 

15.  "  Well,"  continued  the  gentleman,  "I  am  that  boy. 
There  probably  has  not  been  a  month  of  my  life  since 
then  but  I  have  thought  of  that  remark  with  regret  and 
shame ;  and  as  I  am  about  leaving  for  California,  perhaps 
to  end  my  days  there,  I  could  not  go  without  first  calling 
on  you,  and  asking  your  forgiveness  for  that  act." 

16.  George  Sumner  acted  honorably  then,  and  I  gave 
him  my  hand  as  a  pledge  of  forgiveness.  Did  I  do  right? 
You  all  say  yes.  I  forgave  ;  but,  while  memory  lasts,  I  can 
not  forget  the  anguish  which  his  cruel  words  caused  me. 
And  let  me  urge  it  upon  you,  boys,  never  to  reproach  oth- 
ers for  misfortunes  which  they  can  not  avoid. 


»  Taunt'-ing-ly,  insultingly. 
|  Taunt,  scoff:  reproach. 
'  Pro-cue'ed,  got ;  obtained. 
k  twit'-ted,  reproached ;  upbraided. 
'  Heaet'-less,  cruel ;  unfeeling. 
m  Sen-si-bil'-i-ties,  feelings,  easily 
by  shame  or  praise. 


a  Sus-pend'-ed,  omitted ;  stopped. 
»  Anx-i'-e-ty,  anxious  concern. 
e  Al-tern'ate-ly,  by  turns. 
d  Op-pO'-nents,  those  on  the  other  side. 
«  €om-pet  -i-tob,  rival ;  opponent. 
f  Con  -  geat'-  u  -  la  -  ted,  complimented ; 

wished  joy. 
e  Pee-dict'-ing,  foretelling. 

[The  proposed  spelling-match.  The  preparation.  The  incidents  of  the  match.  The 
victor  congratulated.  George  Sumner's  taunting  remarks.  Their  effect  upon  the  suc- 
eessful  competitor.  His  reflections — resolutions.  His  interview  with  his  mother.  Her 
advice.  The  effect.  How  boys  should  treat  their  mates.  The  remainder  of  the  story. 
The  concluding  advice. 

This  is  a  description  of  a  spelling-match :  but  it  embraces  narration  also.  What  por- 
tions are  didactic?  What  is  descriptive  writing?  What  is  narrative  writing?  What  is 
didactic  writing?   (Seep,  ix.)] 
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LESSON  XXIV. 
YOU  AND  I. 

1.  "Who  would  scorn  his  humble  fellow 

For  the  coat  he  wears*? 
For  the  poverty  he  suffers*? 

For  his  daily  cares*? 
Who  would  pass  him  in  the  footway 

With  averted3,  eye*? 
Would  ydu,  brother'  ?    No* — you  would  not. 

If  ydu  would — not  I. 

2.  Who,  when  vice  or  crime  repentant,b 

With  a  grief  sincere, 
Asked  for  pardon,  would  refuse  it — 

More  than  heaven  severe*  ? 
Who,  to  erring  woman's  sorrow, 

Would  with  taunts0  reply*  ? 
Would  ydu,  brother'?    No* — you  would  not. 

If  ydu  would — not  J. 

3.  Would  you  say  that  Vice  is  Virtue  . 

In  a  hall  of  state'  ? 
Or,  that  rogues  are  not  dishonest 

If  they  dine  off  plate'?" 
Who  would  say  Success  and  Merit 

Ne'er  part  company r  ? 
Would  ydu,  brother'  ?    No* — you  would  not. 

If  ydu  would — not  I. 

4.  Who  would  give  a  cause  his  efforts 

When  the  cause  is  strong; 
But  desert  it  on  its  failure, 

Whether  right  or  wrong  ? 
Ever  sidinge  with  the  upmost, 

Letting  downmost  lie*  ? 
Would  ydu,  brother'?    No* — you  would  not0 

If  ydu  would — not  I. 

5.  Who  would  lend  his  arm  to  strengthen 

Warfare  with  the  right*? 
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Who  would  give  his  pen  to  blacken 

Freedom's  page  of  light'  ? 
Who  would  lend  his  tongue  to  utter 

Praise  of  tyranny'  ?f 
Would  you,  brother'?    No' — you  would  not. 

If  you  would — not  I. 

Charles  Mackat. 

8  A-vert'-ed,  turned  aside.  I  d  Plate,  gold  or  silver  dishes. 

b  Re-pent'-aut,  showing  sorrow.  e  Sid'-ing,  taking  part. 

e  Taunts,  scoffs ;  reproaches.  I  f  Tyr'-an-ny,  cruelty;  oppression. 

[This  is  a  lesson  on  moral  conduct,  in  which  the  principles  designed  to  be  inculcated  are 
the  negatives,  or  opposites,  of  the  questions  asked.  It  is  therefore,  in  substance,  though 
not  in  form,  a  didactic  poem.    What  is  didactic  writing?    (See  p.  ix.) 

Notice  the  two  kinds  of  the  circumflex  inflection  in  the  last  two  lines  of  each  verse 
What  is  the  circumflex?   (See  p.  xxiii.)] 


LESSON  XXV. 

THE  YOUTHFUL  WITNESS. 


1.  A  little  girl,  nine  years  of  age,  was  offered  as  a  wit- 
ness* in  a  court  of  justice,  against  a  prisoner15  who  was  on 
trial  for  a  crime  committed  in  her  father's  house. 

2.  "Now,  Emily,"  said  the  counsel0  for  the  prisoner 
upon  her  being  offered  as  a  witness,  "I  desire  to  know  if 
you  understand  the  nature  of  an  oath."    "  I  don't  know 
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what  you  mean,"  was  the  simple  answer.  "  There,"  said 
the  counsel,  addressing  the  judge,  "is  any  thing  farther 
necessary  to  show  that  this  witness  should  be  rejected'? 
She  does  not  understand  the  nature  of  an  oath." 

3.  "Let  us  see,"  said  the  judge.  "Come  here,  my  daugh- 
ter." Encouraged  by  the  kind  tone  and  manner  of  the 
judge,  the  child  stepped  toward  him,  and  looked  confid- 
ingly11 up  in  his  face  with  a  calm,  clear  eye,  and  in  a  man- 
ner so  artless*5  and  frank,  that  it  went  straight  to  the  heart. 

4.  "Did  you  ever  take  an  oath'?"  inquired  the  judge. 
The  little  girl  stepped  back  with  a  look  of  horror,  and  the 
red  blood  came  up  in  a  blush  all  over  her  face  and  neck, 
as  she  answered,  "No,  sir."  She  thought  he  intended  to 
inquire  if  she  had  ever  blasphemed  !f 

5.  "I  do  not  mean  that,"  said  the  judge,  who  saw  her 
mistake;  "I  mean,  were  you  ever  a  witness  before'?" 
"No,  sir,  I  never  was  in  court  before,"  was  the  answer. 

6.  He  handed  her  the  Bible  open.  "  Do  you  know  that 
book,  my  daughter'?"  She  looked  at  it,  and  answered, 
"Yes,  sir;  it  is  the  Bible."  "Can  you  tell  me  what  the 
Bible  is'?"  inquired  the  judge.  "It  is  the  word  of  the 
great  God,"  she  answered. 

7.  "Well,"  said  the  judge,  "place  your  hand  upon  this 
Bible,  and  listen  to  what  I  say  ;"  and  he  repeated,  slowly 
and  solemnly,  the  following  oath :  "Do  you  swear  that,  in 
the  evidence  which  you  shall  give  in  this  case,  you  will 
tell  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth, 
and  that  you  ask  God  to  help  you'?"    "  I  do,"  she  replied. 

8.  "Now,"  said  the  judge,  "you  have  sworn  as  a  wit- 
ness :  will  you  tell  me  what  will  befall^  you  if  you  do  not 
tell  the  truth'?"  "  I  shall  be  shut  up  in  the  State  Prison," 
answered  the  child.  "  Any  thing  else'?"  asked  the  judge. 
"  I  shall  never  go  to  heaven,"  she  replied. 

9.  "How  do  you  knowx  this?"  asked  the  judge  again. 
The  child  took  the  Bible,  turned  rapidly  to  the  chapter 
containing  the  commandments,  and  pointing  to  the  one 
which  reads,  "  Thou  shalt  not  bear  false  witness  against 
thv  neighbor,"  said, "  I  learned  that  before  I  could  read." 
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10.  "  Has  any  one  talked  with  you  about  your  being  a 
witness  in  court  here  against  this  man'?"  inquired  the 
judge.  "Yes,  sir,"  she  replied;  "my  mother  heard  they 
wanted  me  to  be  a  witness,  and  last  night  she  called  me 
to  her  room,  and  asked  me  to  tell  her  the  Ten  Command- 
ments ;  and  then  we  kneeled  down  together,  and  she  pray- 
ed that  I  might  understand  how  wicked  it  was  to  bear 
false  witness  against  my  neighbor,  and  that  God  would 
help  me,  a  little  child,  to  tell  the  truth.  And  when  I  came 
here  with  father  she  kissed  me,  and  told  me  to  remember 

-  the  ninth  commandment,  and  that  God  would  hear  every 
word  that  I  said." 

11.  "Do  you  believe  this'?"  asked  the  judge,  while  a 
tear  glistened  in  his  eye,  and  his  lip  quivered  with  emo- 
tion. "  Yes,  sir,"  said  the  child,  with  a  .voice  and  manner 
that  showed  her  full  belief  in  its  truth.  "  God  bless  you, 
my  child,"  said  the  judge,  "you  have  a  good  mother." 
"  The  witness  is  competent,"11  he  continued,  turning  to  the 
prisoner's  counsel.  "  Were  I  on  trial  for  my  life,  and  in- 
nocent of  the  charge  against  me,  I  would  pray  God  for 
such  a  witness  as  this.    Let  her  be  examined." 

12.  She  told  her  story  with  the  simplicity  of  a  child,  as 
she  was;  but  there  was  that  in  her  manner  and  words 
which  carried  conviction'  of  her  truthfulness  to  every 
heart.  The  counsel  for  the  prisoner  asked  her  a  multi- 
tude of  ingenious^  questions ;  but  in  nothing  did  she  vary 
from  her  first  statement. 

13.  The  truth,  as  spoken  by  that  little  child,  was  sub- 
lime. Falsehood  and  perjury,kon  the  part  of  the  prison- 
er, had  preceded  her  testimony,  and  villainy1  had  made  up 
for  him  a  sham  defense.  But  by  her  testimony  falsehood 
was  scattered  like  chaff.  The  little  child,  for  whom  a 
mother  had  prayed  for  strength  to  be  given  her  to  speak 
the  truth  as  it  was  before  God,  broke  the  cunning  devices™ 
of  matured11  villainy1  to  pieces,  like  a  potter's  vessel.  The 
strength  that  her  mother  prayed  for  was  given  her;  and 
the  sublime  and  terrible  simplicity  with  which  she  spoke, 
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terrible  to  the  prisoner  and  his  associates,  was  like  a  reve- 
lation from  God  himself. 

S.  H.  Hammond. 


»  Wit'-ness,  one  who  is  sworn  in  court  to 

tell  what  he  saw  or  heard. 
b  Pkis'-on-eb,  one  accused  of  a  crime. 
c  €oun'-sel,  a  lawyer;  an  adviser. 
d  Con-fi'-ding-ly,  with  confiding  trust. 
e  Xrt'-less,  sincere  ;  truthful. 
'  Blas-phemf/,  to  take  God's  name  in  vain. 
«  Be-fall',  happen  to. 

[The  little  girl  in  court.  Questioned  hy  the  counsel  for  the  prisoner,  etc.  By  the  judge. 
Her  answers.  She  is  sworn.  Further  questions  and  answers.  She  is  declared  competent 
to  testify.    How  she  told  her  story.    The  effect. 

This  lesson  beautifully  illustrates  the  simplicity  and  power  of  truth.  It  is  both  descrip- 
tive and  pathetic.   What  is  the  pathetic  in  writing  ?   (See  p.  xiii.)] 


€om'-pe-tent,  legally  qualified. 
€on-vi€'-tion,  full  belief. 
In-gen'-ious,  artful ;  shrewd. 
Pek'-ju-ey,  false  statement  under  oath. 
Vil'-lain-y,  wickedness. 
De-vi'-ces,  evil  plans  or  purposes. 
Ma-tue'ed,  thoroughly  planned. 


LESSON  XXVI. 

THE  BETTER  LAND. 

1.  I  heae  thee  speak  of  the  better  land ; 
Thou  call'st  its  children  a  happy  band : 
Mother' !  oh,  where  is  that  radiant*  shorer? 
Shall  we  not  seek  it,  and  weep  no  more'? 
Is  it  where  the  flower  of  the  orange  blows', 

And  the  fire-flies  glance  through  the  myrtle  boughs'? 
"  Not  there,  not  there,  my  child !" 

2.  Is  it  where  the  feathery  palm-trees  rise, 
And  the  date  grows  ripe  under  sunny  skies'? 
Or  'mid  the  green  islands  of  glittering  seas, 
Where  fragrant15  forests  perfume0  the  breeze, 
And  strange,  bright  birds,  on  their  starry  wings, 
Bear  the  rich  hues  of  all  glorious  things'? 

"  Not  there,  not  there,  my  child !" 

3.  Is  it  far  away  in  some  region  old, 

Where  the  rivers  wander  o'er  sands  of  gold'? 
Where  the  burning  rays  of  the  rubyd  shine, 
And  the  diamond  lights  up  the  secret  mine', 
And  the  pearl  gleams  forth  from  the  coral  strand'% 
Is  it  there,  sweet  mother,  that  better  land? 
"  Not  there,  not  there,  my  child !" 

4.  Eye  hath  not  seen  it,  my  gentle  boy>; 
Ear  hath  not  heard  its  deep  songs  of  joy\- 
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Dreams  can  not  picture  a  world  so  fair^; 
Sorrow  and  death  may  not  enter  therex; 
Time  doth  not  breathe  on  its  fadeless  bloom ; 
For  beyond  the  clouds,  and  beyond  the  tomb, 
It  is  there,  it  is  there,  my  child  ! 

Mes.  Hemans. 

a  Ra'-di-ant,  sunny ;  beautiful  and  bright.  d  Ru'-by,  a  precious  stone  of  a  red  or  violet 
b  Fka'-grant,  sweet-smelling  ;  odorous.  color. 

c  Pee-fume',  fill  with  fragrant  odors.  e  €oe  -  al  Steand,  a  shore  abounding  ia 

corals. 

[Who  are  represented  as  speaking  in  this  lesson  ?  Where  does  the  child  fancy  this  bet- 
ter  land  to  be  ?  What  does  he  think  its  joys  and  pleasures  must  consist  in  ?  What  is  this 
"better  land,"  as  described  in  the  4th  verse?] 


LESSON  XXVII. 

WHAT  WAS  IT? 

1.  By  the  wide  lake's  margin  I  marked3,  her  lie — 
The  wide,  weirdb  lake  where  the  rushes  sigh — 
A  fair  young  thing,  with  a  shy,  soft  eye ; 

And  I  deemed0  that  her  thoughts  had  flown 
To  her  home\  and  her  brethren\  and  sisters  dear\ 
As  she  lay  there,  watching  the  dark,  deep  mere,d 

All  motionless — all  alone. 

2.  Then  I  heard  a  noise,  as  of  men  and  boys ; 

And  a  boisterous  troop'  drew  nigh\ 
Whither  now  will  retreat  those  fairy  feetv? 

Where  hide  till  the  storm  pass  byr  ? 
One  glance — the  wild  glance  of  a  hunted  thing — 
She  cast  behind  her ;  she  gave  one  spring ; 
And  there  followed  a  splash,  and  a  broadening  ring 

On  the  lake  where  the  rushes  sigh. 

3.  She  had  gone  from  the  kene  of  ungentlef  menx ! 

Yet  scarce  did  I  mourn  for  that ; 
For  I  knew  she  was  safe  in  her  own  home  then, 
And,  the  danger  past,  would  appear  again — 

For  she  was  a  water-rat ! 

Aunt  Judy's  Magazine. 
a  Maek'ed,  noticed ;  saw.  I  d  Meee,  a  pool  or  lake. 

6  Weikd  (weerd),  wild  and  witching.  e  Ken,  view ;  sight. 

0  Deem'ed,  thought ;  supposed.  |  f  Un-gen'-txe,  harsh ;  rude  ;  unkind. 

[This  beautiful  little  descriptive  poem,  which  is  rendered  all  the  more  interesting  by  ex- 
citing the  reader's  curiosity  as  to  "  What  was  it  ?"  and  continuing  it  to  the  very  last  line, 
is  admirably  adapted  for  recitation.] 
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LESSON  XXVIII. 

THE  FABLE  OF  THE  WIND  AND  THE  FLOWERS;  OR,  TRAIN 
ING  AND  RESTRAINING. 


The  Garden  in  its  pride  and  beauty. 


1.  A  certain  lady  had  a  beautiful  flower-garden,  which 
she  and  her  little  daughter  had  planted,  and  tended  with 
care ;  but,  as  they  were  going  to  be  absent  from  home  for 
some  little  time,  the  lady  left  the  garden  in  charge  of  a  Gar- 
dener, with  directions  that  he  should  continue  the  training 
which  she  had  begun,  that  her  little  pets  might  be  in  per- 
fect holiday  trim  when  she  and  her  little  girl  returned. 

2.  The  lady  and  her  daughter  had  not  been  long  away, 
when  one  day  the  Wind  made  that  garden  a  visit.  As 
he  looked  about,  he  thought  to  himself,  "  What  fine  fun  it 
would  be  to  spoil  all  this' !"  Then  he  planned  in  what 
manner  he  should  carry  out  his  evil  designs.    He  ap- 
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proached  the  flowers  in  his  blandest*  mood — bowing,  and 
smiling,  and  with  flattering  words  on  his  lying  tongue. 

3.  "What  a  fuss  is  made  about  you,  my  dear  little 
friends!"  murmured  he.  "I  am  surprised  that  you  sub- 
mit so  patiently  and  meekly  to  all  the  troublesome  things 
that  are  done  to  you !  I  have  been  watching  your  friend, 
the  Gardener,  for  some  time  to-day ;  and  now  that  he  is 
gone  at  last,  I  am  curious  to  know  what  you  think  and 
feel  about  your  unnatural  bringing  up." 

4.  "Is  it  unnatural'?",  inquired  a  beautiful  Morning- 
glory,  from  the  top  of  a  tapering  pole,  up  which  she  had 
crept,  and  from  which  her  large  velvet  flowers  hung  down 
like  purple  gems. 

5.  "  I  smile  at  your  question,"  was  the  answer  of  the 
Wind.  "  You  surely  can  not  suppose  that  in  a  natural 
state  you  would  be  forced  to  climb  regularly  up  one  tall 
bare  stick,  such  as  I  see  you  upon  now'?*  Oh  dear,  noM 
Your  cousin,  the  Wild-creeper,  whom  I  left  in  the  fields 
this  morning,  does  no  such  thing.  She  runs  along,  and 
climbs  about — now  this  way,  and  now  that  way — twisting 
here,  and  curling  there — and  does  just  as  she  pleases. 

6.  "A  very  different  sort  of  life  is  yours,"  continued  the 
Wind,  "  very  different,  indeed !  with  a  Gardener  always 
after  you,  trimming  you  in  one  place,  fastening  up  a  stray 
tendrilb  in  another — as  much  as  to  say,  lmusnH  go  here" — 
lmusnH  go  there1. "*    Poor  thing' !    How  I  pity'  you ! 

7.  "  Still,  I  must  say,  you  make  me  smile' ;  for  you  look 
so  proud',  and  so  conscious  of  your  beauty  all  the  time', 
that  one  would  think  you  did  not  know  how  ridiculous 
all  this  restraint0  makes  you  appear." 

8.  Now  the  Morning-glory's  pride  was  quite  taken  down 
by  the  words  of  the  Wind,  for  she  had  been  very  much 
puffed  up  that  morning  in  consequence  of  having  heard 
the  Gardener  say  something  very  flattering  about  her 
beauty;  so  she  hung  down  her  rich  bell-flowers  rather 
lower  than  usual,  and  made  no  reply. 

*  This  sentence  is  virtually  a  question,  although  it  has  not  the  form  of  one. 
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9.  But  the  Carnationd  put  in  her  word.  "  What  you  say- 
about  the  Morning-glory  may  be  true  enough,  but  it  can 
not  apply  to  me.  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  any  poor 
relations  in  this  country,  and  I  myself  certainly  require 
all  the  care  that  is  bestowed  upon  me.  This  climate  is 
both  too  cold  and  too  damp  for  me.  My  young  plants 
require  heat,  or  they  would  not  live;  and  the  pots  we  are 
kept  in  protect  us  from  those  cruel  wire-worms  who  de- 
stroy our  roots." 

10.  "  Oh  I"  cried  the  Wind,  "  our  friend  the  Carnation  is 
quite  learned  in  her  remarks,  and  I  admit  the  justice  of  all 
she  says  about  damp,  and  cold,  and  wire- worms ;  but" — 
and  here  the  Wind  gave  a  low-toned  whistle  as  he  took  a 
turn  round  the  flower-bed — "  but  what  I  maintain, e  my 
dear,  is,  that  when  you  are  once  strong  enough  and  old 
enough  to  be  placed  in  the  soil,  those  gardeners  ought  to 
leave  you  alone,  to  grow  just  as  you  choose. 

11.  "  But  no  !  They  must  always  be  clipping,  and  trim- 
ming, and  twisting  up  every  leaf  that  strays  aside  out  of 
the  trim1"  pattern  they  have  chosen  for  you  to  grow  in. 
Why  not  allow  your  silver  tufts  to  spread  out  in  a  natural 
manner'  ?  Why  must  every  single  flower  be  tied  up  by 
its  delicate  neck  to  a  stick  the  moment  it  begins  to  open'? 
Really,  with  your  natural  grace  and  beauty,  I  think  you 
might  be  trusted  to  yourself  &  little  more!" 

12.  And  the  Carnation  began  to  think  so,  too ;  and  her 
color  turned  deeper,  as  a  feeling  of  indignation  arose  with- 
in her  at  the  childish  treatment  she  had  received.  "With 
my  natural  grace  and  beauty,"  repeated  she  to  herself, 
"  they  might  certainly  trust  me  to  myself  &  little  more!" 

13.  But  the  Rose-tree  declared  that  there  must  be  some 
great  advantages  in  a  Gardener's  care;  "for  am  I  not," 
said  she,  "  altogether  superior  to  my  wild  relations  in  the 
woods'  ?  Only  see  what  a  difference  in  size,  in  color,  and 
in  fragrance!"* 

*  All  our  rosea  come  from  the  wild-brier,  which  is  a  wild  rose  without  any  fragrance, 
and  with  only  five  petals.  All  the  changes  have  been  produced  by  cultivation.  And 
what  has  produced  the  changes  in  mankind  from  the  savage  to  the  civilized  state,  but  the 
"training  and  restraining"  processes  of  cultivation  f 
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14.  This  puzzled  the  Wind  a  little :  but,  after  a  moment, 
he  said  he  did  not  mean  to' dispute  the  advantage  of  her 
living  in  a  rich  soil ;  only,  there  was  a  natural  way  of 
growing,  even  in  a  garden ;  and  he  thought  it  a  great 
shame  that  the  gardeners  should  do  so  much  pruning. 
"  Why  not,"  said  he,  "  let  the  healthy  Eose-tree  grow  as  it 
chooses^?  Can  it  grow  too  high,  or  too  broad'?  Can  its 
flowers  be  too  numerous'?  Oh,  Eose-tree,  you  know  your 
own  surpassing  merits  too  well  to  make  you  think  this 
possible !" 

15.  And  the  Eose-tree,  as  she  recollected  the  spring  and 
autumnal  prunings  she  had  to  submit  to,  and  the  quanti- 
ties of  little  branches  that  were  yearly  cut  from  her  sides, 
and  carried  away  in  a  wheelbarrow,  began  to  think  that 
the  Wind  was  right.  "It  is  a  cruel  and  monstrous^  sys- 
tem, I  fear,"  said  she. 

16.  Then  the  Wind  took  another  frolic  round  the  gar- 
den, and  stopping  by  the  large  white  Lily,  whispered  into 
her  ear  that  he  did  not  see  why  her  thick  powerful  stem 
should  be  propped  up  against  a  stupid,  ugly  stick !  He 
really  grieved  to  see  it!  "To  be  deprived  of  freedom" 
said  he,  "would  be  absolute  death  to  me.  I  detest  every 
form  of  slavery !" 

17.  "Not  more  than  /  do!"  cried  the  proud  white  Lily, 
leaning  as  heavily  as  she  could  against  the  strip  of  mat- 
ting that  tied  her  to  the  stick.  But  it  was  of  no  use,  she 
could  not  get  free ;  and  the  Wind  only  shook  his  sides,  and 
laughed  spitefully11  as  he  left  her,  and  then  rambled  away 
to  talk  to  the  Honeysuckle  that  was  trained  up  against  a 
wall. 

18.  Indeed,  there  was  not  a  flower  into  whose  ears  he 
did  not  whisper  words  of  mischief.  He  murmured  among 
them  all;  laughed  the  trim-cut  Box-edges  to  scorn;  hoped 
the  Sweet-peas  enjoyed  growing  in  a  circle,  and  running 
up  a  quantity  of  crooked  sticks';  and  told  the  flowers, 
generally,  that  he  should  report  their  unheard-of  submit 
sion  and  meek  obedience  wherever  he  went! 
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19.  Then  the  white  Lily,  sorely  nettled1  by  these  re- 
marks, called  out  to  him,  and  told  him  he  mistook  their 
characters  altogether.  They  only  submitted  to  these  de- 
grading restraints  because  they  could  not  help  themselves; 
but  if  he  would  lend  them  his  powerful  aid,  they  might 
free  themselves  from  at  least  a  part  of  the  bonds  which 
deprived  them  of  their  natural  rights.  To  which  all  the 
flowers  nodded  assent. 

20.  The  wicked  Wind,  seeing  that  his  wilyi  words  had 
succeeded,  replied,  in  great  glee,  that  he  would  do  his  best; 
and  so  he  went  away,  chuckling  at  the  discontent  he  had 
caused. 

21.  Very  early  the  next  morning  there  began  to  be  a 
sighing  and  a  moaning  in  the  distant  woods,  and  by  the 
time  the  sun  was  up  the  clouds  were  driving  fast  along 
the  sky,  and  the  trees  were  bending  about  in  all  directions. 
The  Wind  had  returned,  but  now  he  had  come  in  his 
roughest  and  wildest  mood,  knocking  over  every  thing 
before  him ! 

22.  He  managed  the  affair  very  cleverly,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed. Making  a  sort  of  eddying  circuit  round  the  gar- 
den, he  knocked  over  the  pole  which  supported  the  Morn- 
ing-glory, tore  the  strips  of  matting  from  the  stick  that 
held  up  the  white  Lily,  loosed  all  the  Carnation  flowers 
from  their  fastenings,  broke  the  Eose-tree  down,  and  lev- 
eled the  Sweet-peas  to  the  ground.  In  short,  in  one  half 
hour  he  desolated  the  pretty  garden  ;  and  when  his  work 
was  accomplished,  he  flew  off  to  other  countries  to  rave 
about  his  deed  of  destruction. 

23.  But  the  poor  flowers  of  the  garden — how  fared  it 
with  themv?  The  Wind  was  scarcely  gone  before  a  sud- 
den and  heavy  rain  followed,  so  that  all  was  confusion  for 
some  time.  When,  at  length,  toward  the  evening,  the 
weather  cleared  up,  the  white  Lily  stood  somewhat  up- 
right, but  no  friendly  pole  supported  her  juicy  stem;  and 
there  was  a  crack  in  one  part  of  her  stalk,  which  told  her 
that  she  must  soon  double  over,  and  trail  upon  the  ground. 
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24.  The  Morning-glory  fared  still  worse.  Prostrate  on 
the  ground,  her  velvet  bells  were  choked  up  by  the  wet 
soil,  and  she  could  have  cried  for  grief.  Oh,  that  she  were 
once  more  climbing  up  the  friendly  fir-poleM  The  Hon- 
eysuckle escaped  no  better ;  and  the  Carnation  was  ready 
to  die  of  vexation  at  finding  that  the  freedom  which  she 
had  so  much  desired  had  been  the  cause  of  her  ruin. 

25.  When  the  Gardener  returned  from  his  farm-work 
that  evening,  he  was  greatly  surprised  at  the  havock  which 
the  Wind  had  made.  The  flowers  were  nearly  all  ruined. 
Discouraged,  he  turned,  sorrowful,  away.  In  a  short  time 
weeds  sprang  up;  a  few  blighted1  flowers  vainly  struggled 
with  them ;  and  a  dreary  confusion  reignedm  in  the  once 
orderly  and  brilliant  little  garden. 


26.  When  the  mistress  of  the  place  returned  with  her 
little  girl,  they  went  out  at  once  to  see  their  garden  pets. 
The  lady  lifted  up  her  hands  in  astonishment,  and  the  lit- 
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tie  girl  shed  tears  of  grief.  "  How  very  sad  it  is  1"  said 
the  daughter. 

27.  "  It  would  be  sadder  still,  my  darling,"  said  the 
mother,  "if  we  did  not  learn  a  useful  lesson  from  the  ruin 
which  here  meets  our  view.  We  can  plant  more  flowers, 
and  tie  up  some  of  these  anew ;  but  what  I  have  been 
thinking  is,  that  now,  at  last,  you  can  understand  what  I 
have  so  often  told  you  about  the  necessity  of  training,  and 
restraint,  and  culture,  not  only  for  flowers,  but  for  us  also 
in  a  fallen  world. 

28.  "The  wind  has  torn  away  these  poor  things  from 
their  fastenings,  and  they  are  growing  wild,  among  the 
weeds,  whichever  way  they  please.  I  know  some  argue 
that  the  natural  mode  of  growing  is  the  best.  But  who 
can  say  so  when  they  see  such  a  result  as  this!  These 
poor  flowers  are  doing  whatever  they  like,  without  re- 
straint; and  the  end  is,  that  our  beautiful  Garden  is  turn- 
ed into  a  Wilderness  !" 

Adapted. — Mrs.  Gattt. 


s  Mon'-strotjs,  unnatural. 
h  Spite'-ful-ly,  maliciously. 
'  Net'-tled,  fretted;  irritated. 
>  Wi'-i.y, cunning;  crafty. 
k  Hav'-oo,  destruction. 
1  Blight'-ed,  injured  ;  blasted. 
m  Reign'ed,  prevailed. 


■  Bland'-est,  mildest ;  gentlest. 
b  Ten'-deil,  a  thread-like  shoot  that  winds 

around  another  body. 
c  Re-straint',  keeping  back ;  abridgment 

of  liberty. 
4  €ar-na' tion,  a  kind  of  pink. 
e  Main-tain',  declare  ;  affirm. 
f  Teim, snug;  orderly;  constrained. 

[The  lady  and  her  flower-garden.  Directions  to  the  Gardener.  The  Wind's  visit, 
plans,  etc.  How  he  made  the  flowers  discontented.  His  talk  with  the  Morning-glory. 
The  effect.  What  the  Carnation  said.  What  the  Wind  remarked  to  her.  The  effect 
upon  the  Carnation.  What  the  Rose-tree  said.  The  Wind's  artful  reply.  The  effect 
upon  the  Rose.  What  the  Wind  whispered  to  the  Lily.  The  Lily's  reply,  remarks,  etc. 
What  the  Wind  promised  the  Lily.  The  return  of  the  Wind.  In  what  manner  he  came 
this  time.  How  he  managed,  and  what  he  did.  How  the  flowers  fared.  Return  of  the 
Gardener.    The  mistress  of  the  garden.    The  Moral.. 

What  is  a.  fable  f  (See  p.  xi.)  Under  what  figure  of  speech  is  it  included?  (See  p.  xi.) 
What  moral  precept  is  this  fable  intended  to  enforce?  (See  verse  27.)  What,  then,  is 
the  garden  of  flowers  here  designed  to  represent  ?] 


LESSON  XXIX. 

THE  POWER  OF  HABIT. 

1.  I  remember  once  riding  from  Buffalo  to  the  Niagara 
Falls.    I  said  to  a  gentleman,  "  What  river  is  that,  sir'  ?" 
"ThatV  said  he,  "is  Niagara*  Eiver." 
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2.  "  Well;  it  is  here  a  beautiful  and  tranquil  stream,* 
said  I.    "  How  far  off  are  the  rapids'  ?" 

"  Only  a  mile  or  two,"  was  the  reply. 

3.  "  Is  it  possible  that  only  a  mile  from  us  we  shall  find 
the  water  in  the  turbulencea  it  must  show  near  the  Falls'  ?" 

"  You  will  find  it  so,  sir."  And  so  I  found  it;  and  the 
first  sight  of  Niagara  I  shall  never  forget. 

4.  Now  launchb  your  bark  on  that  Niagara  Eiver  whose 
surface  is  so  bright,  and  smooth,  and  beautiful,  and  glassy. 
There  is  a  ripple  at  the  bow :  the  silver  wake0  you  leave 
behind  adds  to  your  enjoyment.  Down  the  stream  you 
glide — oars,  sails,  and  helm  in  proper  trim,  as  you  set  out 
on  your  pleasure  excursion. 

5.  Suddenly  some  one  cries  out  from  the  bank,  "  Young 
men',  a/iO?/V"d 

"What  is  itv?" 

"  The  rapids  are  below  you  /" 

6.  "  Ha !  ha !"  you  laugh  back ;  "  we  have  heard  of  the 
rapids ;  but  we  are  not  such  fools  as  to  get  there.  If  we 
go  too  fast',  then  we  shall  up  with  the  helm,  and  steer  to 
the  shore :  we  will  set  the  mast  in  the  socket',  hoist  the 
sair,  and  speed  to  the  land'.  Then  on,  boys;  don't  be 
alarmed — there  is  no  danger." 

7.  The  boat  glides  swiftly  along,  while  scarcely  a  ripple 
in  the  smooth  waters  tells  you  it  is  moving  down  the 
stream.  Soon  another  warning  call  reaches  you  from  the 
shore : 

8.  "  Young  men',  ahoy~  there!" 
"  What  is  it'  ?" 

"  The  rapids  are  below  you  /" 

9.  "Ha!  ha!"  you  shout  back  again.  "We  will  laugh 
and  quaff :  all  things  delight  us.  What  care  we  for  the 
future' !  No  man  ever  saw'  it'.  Sufficient  for  the  day  is 
the  evil  thereof.  Let  us  enjoy  life  while  we  'may,  and 
catch  pleasure  as  it  flies.  This"  is  enjoyment'.  Time 
enough  yet  to  steer  out  of  danger'." 

10.  And  so  full  of  glee  are  you',  that  you  do  not  know 
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how  rapidly  the  current  is  bearing  you  onward — onward 
—  into  the  very  jaws  of  destruction!  Another  shout 
reaches  you — louder — fiercer  than  before.  It  startles 
you. 

11.  "  Young  men,  ahoy  !" 
11  What  is  it?" 

"  Beware  !  Beware  !  The  rapids  are  below 
you  !" 

12.  Now  you  see  the  water  foaming  all  around.  How 
fast  you  pass  that  point !  "  Up  with  the  helm  /"  Now  you 
turn!  You  pull  hard!  "  Quick!  quick!  quick!  Pull 
for  your  lives,  men!"  Ah !  now  you  pull.  You  pull  till 
the  blood  starts  from  your  nostrils,  and  the  veins  show 
like  whip-cords  upon  your  brows !  "  Set  the  mast  in  the 
socket !  hoist  the  sail  /"  Ah !  ah !  it  is  too  late !  too  late ! 
Shrieking,  howling,  blaspheming,  over  you  go. 

13.  Young  men' !  thousands  go  over  the  rapids  of  In- 
temperance every  year  just  in  this  way,  through  self-confi- 
dence and  the  power  of  habit,  crying*  out  all  the  while, 
"  When  I  find  that  temperate  drinking  is  injuring  me,  I  will 
give  it  up  /" 

Adapted. — J.  B.  GoUGH. 

a  Tue'-bc-lence,  disturbed  state  ;  commo-  I  c  Wake,  track  of  the  bout. 

b  Launch,  set  afloat.  [tion.  [  d  A-hoy',  a  sea  term  used  in  hailing. 

[This  is  an  allegorical  illustration  of  the  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  the  habit  of 
temperate  drinking — a  habit  which  leads  the  young  onward  so  gradually  toward  the  rap- 
ids of  Intemperance  that  they  apprehend  no  danger  until  they  are  on  the  very  brink  of 
destruction.   What  object  is  here  described,  and  what  is  represented  by  it?] 


LESSON  XXX. 
the  pleasure-party. 

1.  A  short  distance  from  the  western  coast  of  Norway 
is  a  terrific  whirlpool,  called  the  Maelstrom.  At  certain 
times  of  the  tide  the  water  near  it  is  kept  in  the  most  fear- 
ful commotion,*  and  ships  that  are  drawn  into  its  vortexb 
quickly  disappear. 

2.  On  the  shore  nearly  opposite  to  this  dreadful  place,  one 
fine  day  in  summer,  a  party  of  young  people  were  walking 
for  pleasure.    A  proposition  was  made  to  embark0  for  an 
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excursion  upon  the  water ;  and  some  of  the  party,  against 
the  advice  of  their  companions,  stepped  into  a  boat  lying 
by  the  shore. 

3.  None  of  those  who  thus  embarked  were  accustomed 
to  the  dangers  of  the  sea.  The  young  men  could  not  plyd 
the  oars  as  dexterously e  as  those  who  are  practiced  in  the 
labor.  They  supposed  there  could  be  no  danger.  The 
sea  was  so  calm,  the  day  so  pleasant,  and  the  winds 
breathed  so  softly',  they  felt  all  was  safe. 

4.  Soon  the  boat  was  in  motion,  propelledf  rapidly  by 
the  oars.  Ere  long,  however,  the  young  men,  fatigued 
with  the  exertion,  ceased  rowing,  and  were  pleased  to  find 
that  the  boat  continued  to  glide  smoothly  yet  swiftly 
along. 

5.  They  saw  no  danger,  and  apprehended^  none.  They 
knew  not  that  they  were  within  the  influence  of  the  whirl- 
pool, and  that,  although  then  passing  around  on  its  outer- 
most circle,  they  were  slowly  but  surely  drawing  nearer 
to  a  point  whence  there  could  be  no  escape. 

6.  Borne  rapidly  onward  by  the  deceitful  current,  they 
soon  came  round  nearly  to  the  place  whence  they  had  em- 
barked. At  this  critical  moment,  the  only  one  in  which 
it  was  possible  for  them  to  escape,  those  on  shore  per- 
ceived the  danger  of  the  unhappy  party,  and  gave  the 
alarm.  They  entreated  those  in  the  boat  to  make  at  least 
one  desperate  effort,  and,  if  possible,  reach  the  shore. 

7.  They  entreated  in  vain.  The  party  in  the  boat 
laughed  at  the  fears  of  their  friends,  and  suffered  them- 
selves to  glide  onward,  without  making  one  exertion  for 
deliverance  from  the  impending11  destruction.  They  passed 
around  the  second  circle,  and  again  appeared  to  their  ter- 
rified friends  on  shore. 

8.  Expostulation1  and  entreaty  were  redoubled, i  but  in 
vain.  To  launch  another  boat  would  only  bring  sure  de- 
struction to  those  who  might  embark.  If  any  of  the  party 
were  saved,  their  own  efforts  alone  could  acco'  nplish  the 
work. 
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9.  But  they  continued  their  merriment ;  and  now  and 
then  peals  of  laughter  would  come  over  the  waters,  sound- 
ing like  the  knell  of  death  upon  the  ears  of  those  on  shore ; 
for  the  latter  well  knew  that  now  there  was  no  relief,  and 
that  soon  the  thoughtless  revelersk  would  see  their  folly 
and  madness,  and  awake  to  their  danger  only  to  find  that 
there  was  no  longer  a  way  of  escape  open  to  them. 

10.  Again  they  came  round ;  but  their  mirth  was  term- 
inated. They  had  heard  the  roarings  of  the  whirlpool, 
and  had  seen  in  the  distance  the  wild  tumult  of  the  waters. 
The  boat  began  to  quiver  like  an  aspen  leaf,  and  to  shoot 
like  lightning  from  wave  to  wave. 

11.  The  foam  dashed  over  them  as  they  sped  along,  and 
every  moment  they  expected  to  be  ingulfed.  They  now 
plied  the  oars  and  cried  for  help.  No  help  could  reach 
them.  No  strength  could  give  the  boat  power  to  escape 
from  the  vortexb  toward  which  it  was  hastening. 

12.  A  thick,  black  cloud,  as  if  to  add  horror  to  the  scene, 
at  this  moment  shrouded  the  heavens  in  darkness,  and  the 
thunder  rolled  fearfully  over  their  heads.  With  a  desper- 
ate struggle  the  oars  were  again  plied.  They  snapped 
asunder,  and  their  last  hope  gave  way  to  the  agony  of  de- 
spair. The  boat,  now  trembling,  now  tossed,  now  whirled 
suddenly  around,  plunged  into  the  yawning  abyss,1  and, 
with  the  unhappy  persons  which  it  carried,  disappeared 
forever. 

13.  Thus  perished  the  pleasure-boat,  and  all  who  had 
embarked  in  it.  And  thus  perish  thousands  in  the  whirl- 
pool of  dissipation,  who  at  first  sailed  smoothly  and 
thoughtlessly  around  its  outmost  circle,  and  laughed  at 
those  who  saw  and  faithfully  warned  them  of  their  dan- 
ger. But,  rejecting  all  admonition,  and  closing  their  ears 
to  all  entreaties,  they  continued  on  their  course  till  escape 
was  hopeless,  and  ruin  inevitable. 

14.  Let  every  youth  remember  that  the  real  danger  lies 
in  entering  the  first  circle.  Had  not  the  pleasure-boat  en- 
tered that,  that  unhappy  party  had  never  been  dashed  in 
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pieces  in  the  vortex  of  the  whirlpool.  Pleasure  may,  in- 
deed, beckon  on,  and  cry,  "  There  is  no  danger,"  but  be- 
lieve her  not. 

15.  The  waves  and  rocks  of  ruin  are  in  her  path ;  and 
to  avoid  them  may  not  be  in  your  power  if  one  wrong 
step  be  taken.  Many  a  man,  who  commenced  with  an 
occasional  glass,  relying  upon  his  strength  of  mind  and 
firmness  of  purpose  to  continue  a  temperate  drinker,  has 
passed  around  the  whole  circle  of  drunkenness,  and  lain 
down  in  a  dishonored  grave. 


a  €om-mo'-tion,  agitation ;  disturbance. 
b  Vor'-tex,  the  water  that  moves  round  in 
a  circuit. 

c  Em-babk',  go  on  board  ship  or  boat. 

d  Ply,  handle ;  use. 

e  Dex'-ter-ous-ly,  skillfully. 

'  Pro-pell'ed,  urged  forward. 


e  Ap-pee-hend  -ed,  feared ;  anticipated. 
h  Im-penb'-ing,  threatening ;  near. 
'  Ex-pos-tu-la'-tion,  earnest  remon- 
strance. 
i  Re-doub'-led,  increased. 
k  Rev'-el-er,  a  carouser. 
1  A-byss',  gulf,  pit. 


[This  vivid  description  of  the  pleasure-party  is  of  the  same  character,  and  has  the  same 
moral  as  the  preceding  lesson.  One  subject  is  described  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating 
another.  Thus  the  incidents  of  the  pleasure  excursion  are  used,  by  way  of  simile  or  com- 
parison, to  point  out  the  dangers  that  lurk  in  the  circle  of  pleasures  which  surround  the 
path  of  the  temperate  drinker.] 


GOOD-MORNING. 
The  eagle  on  its  rocky  height — 

He  knows  the  hour  of  waking, 
And  waves  his  pinions  in  the  light, 

The  midnight  dew  off-shaking; 
And  I  must  shake  off  sleep  and  sloth, 

Since  rosy  day  is  dawning ; 
And,  even  as  the  eagle  doth, 

I'll  wish  the  world  good-morning. 

The  rose-bud,  in  her  woven  bower, 

Among  the  leaves  is  peeping ; 
She  bares  her  bosom  more  and  more, 

For  'tis  no  hour  for  sleeping : 
Then  is  it  meet  that  I  repose, 

When  such  as  these  give  warning'  ? 
I'll  look  abroad  as  doth  the  rose, 

And  wish  the  world  good-morning. 
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LESSON  XXXI. 

FATHER'S  GROWING  OLD,  JOHN ! 


1.  Our  father's  growing  old\  John'! 

His  eyes  are  growing  dim\ 
And  years  are  on  his  shoulders  laid — 

A  heavy  weight  for  him. 
And  you  and  I  are  young  and  hale,a 

And  each  a  stalwartb  man', 
And  we  must  make  his  load  as  light 

And  easy  as  we  can. 

2.  He  used  to  take  the  brunt\c  John', 

At  cradle  and  the  plough \ 
And  earned  our  porridge  by  the  sweat 
Tl  at  trickled  down  his  brow  : 
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Yet  never  heard  we  him  complain, 

Whate'er  his  toil  might  be, 
Nor  wanted  e'er  a  welcome  seat 
Upon  his  solid  knee. 

3.  And  when  our  boy-strength  came,  John', 

And  sturdy  grew  each  limb', 
He  brought  us  to  the  yellow  field, 

To  share  the  toil  with  himr; 
But  he  went  foremost  in  the  swath,d 

Tossing  aside  the  grain, 
Just  like  the  plough  that  heaves  the  soil, 

Or  ships  that  cleave  the  main. 

4.  Now  we  must  lead  the  van\e  John', 

Through  weather  foul  and  fair\ 
And  let  the  old  man  read  and  doze, 

And  tiltf  his  easy  chair ; 
And  he'll  not  mind  it,  John,  you  know. 

At  eve  to  tell  us  o'er 
Those  brave  old  days  of  British  times— 

Our  grandsires  and  the  war. 

5.  I  heard  you  speak  of  ma'am\  John'; 

'Tis  Gospel  what  you  say, 
That  caring  for  the  like  of  us 

Has  turned  her  hair  to  gray  ! 
Yet,  John,  I  do  remember  well 

When  neighbors  called  her  vain\ 
And  when  her  hair  was  long,  and  like 

A  gloamingg  sheaf  of  grain. 

6.  Her  lips  were  cherry  red\  John', 

Her  cheeks  were  round  and  fair\ 
And  like  a  ripened  peach  they  swelled 

Against  her  wavy  hair. 
Her  step  fell  lightly  as  the  leaf 

From  olf  the  summer  tree\ 
And  all  day  busy  at  the  wheel', 

She  sang  to  you  and  me. 
tI.  She  had  a  buxomh  arm,  John, 

That  wielded  well  the  rod. 
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Whene'er  with  willful  step  our  feet 

The  path  forbidden  trod ; 
But  to  the  heaven  of  her  eye 

We  never  looked  in  vain, 
And  evermore  our  yielding  cry 

Brought  down  her  tears  like  rain. 

8.  But  this  is  long  ago,  John, 

And  we  are  what  we  are, 
And  little  heed  we,  day  by  day, 

Her  fading  cheek  and  hair  : 
And  when  beneath  her  faithful  breast 

The  tides1  no  longer  stir', 
'Tis  then,  John,  we  the  most  shall  feel 

We  had  no  friend  like  her ! 

9.  Yes,  father's  growing  old\  John', 

His  eyes  are  getting  dim\ 
And  mother's  treading  softly  down 

The  deep  descent  with  him ; 
But  you  and  I  are  young  and  hale,a 

And  each  a  stalwartb  man, 
And  we  must  make  their  path  as  smooth 

And  level  as  we  can. 

1  Hale,  healthy ;  robust.  | c  Van,  the  front  rank. 

b  Stal'-wart,  strong;  stout.  1  Tilt,  tip  backward  or  forward. 

c  Bbunt,  hardest  part.  «  Gleam'-ing,  shining ;  golden. 

d  Swath,  line  of  grass  or  grain  cut  by  the   h  Bux'-om,  strong  and  active. 

scythe.  1  Tides,  flow  of  blood. 

[As  to  its  moral  character,  this  is  a  poem  on  filial  affection  and  filial  duty.  Inform,  it 
is  both  descriptive  and  declarative— as  it  describes  what  has  been,  and  declares  or  assierts 
what  is.  By  whom,  and  to  whom,  is  it  supposed  to  be  spoken?  How  is  the  father  de- 
scribed as  being,  now,  and  in  the  past  ?  The  mother  ?  How  are  the  sons,  now,  to  show 
their  affection  for  both  parents  ?] 


WHAT  MAKES  EARTH  BEAUTIFUL. 
It  is  not  much  the  world  can  give, 

With  all  its  subtle  art, 
And  gold  and  gems  are  not  the  tilings 

To  satisfy  the  heart : 
But  oh  !  if  those  who  cluster  round 

The  altar  and  the  hearth, 
Have  gentle  words  and  loving  smiles, 

How  beautiful  is  earth ! 

E 
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LESSON  XXXII 

THE  VALLEY  OF  TEARS. — An  Allegory. 


1.  I  once  had  a  dream— and  yet  it  was  not  all  a  dream 
— in  which  it  seemed  to  me  that  I  set  out  upon  a  long 
journey  through  a  dark  valley,  which  was  called  the  Val- 
ley of  Tears. 

2.  The  valley  had  this  name  because  those  who  were 
traveling  through  it  met  with  many  sorrowful  trials  on 
their  way,  and  most  of  them  left  it  in  very  great  pain  and 
anguish.  It  was  full  of  all  manner  of  people  —  of  all 
ages,  and  colors,  and  conditions;  yet  all  were  traveling  in 
the  same  direction  ;  or  rather,  although  they  were  taking 
many  different  little  paths,  these  all  led  to  the  same  com- 
mon end. 

3.  I  noticed,  also,  that  these  people,  though  differing  so 
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much  in  complexions,  ages,  and  tempers,*  were  all  alike  in 
one  respect  :b  each  had  a  burden  on  his  back,  which  he 
was  compelled  to  carry,  through  the  toil  and  heat  of  the 
day,  until  he  should  arrive  at  his  journey's  end. 

4.  It  would  have  been  very  hard  for  the  poor  pilgrims0 
to  bear  up  under  the  toils  of  such  a  journey,  had  not  the 
lord  of  the  valley,  out  of  compassion  for  them,  provided, 
among  other  things,  the  following  means  for  their  relief. 
In  their  full  view,  over  the  entrance  to  the  valley,  he  had 
written,  in  great  letters  of  gold — 11  Bear  ye  one  another 's 
burdens." 

5.  Now  I  saw,  in  my  vision,"1  that  many  of  the  pilgrims0 
hurried  on  without  stopping  to  read  this  inscription:  some 
reaa  it,  but  paid  very  little  attention  to  it,  while  a  third 
sort  thought  it  very  good  advice  for  other  people,  but  sel- 
dom applied  it  to  themselves. 

6.  I  saw,  indeed,  that  very  many  of  those  who  were 
staggering  along  wearily  under  their  loads,  were  of  opin- 
ion that  they  had  burdens  enough  of  their  own,  without 
taking  upon  themselves  those  of  other  people;  and  so  each 
tried  to  get  along  as  well  as  he  could,  without  so  much  as 
castinge  a  thought  on  a  poor  overloaded  neighbor  who  was 
toiling  by  his  side. 

7.  And  here  I  made  a  singular  discovery,  which  showed 
to  me  the  great  folly  of  these  selfish  people  ;  for  I  ob- 
served that  things  had  been  so  ordered  by  the  lord  of  the 
valley,  that  if  any  one  stretched  out  his  hand  to  lighten  a 
neighbor's  burden,  he  found  that  the  kind  act  never  failed 
to  lighten  his  own  ! 

8.  As  I  stood  looking  upon  the  passing  throng,  I  noticed 
a  sorrowful  widow,  bound  down  with  the  burden  of  grief 
for  the  loss  of  an  affectionate*"  husband :  but  I  saw  that  her 
children  stepped  forward  to  aid  and  comfort  her;  and  their 
kindness,  after  a  while,  so  much  lightened  the  burden,  that 
she  not  only  went  on  her  way  with  cheerfulness,  but  more 
than  repaid^  their  help  by  the  future  assistance  which  she 
gave  to  them. 
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9.  I  next  saw  a  poor  old  man  tottering  under  a  burden 
so  heavy,  that  it  seemed  every  moment  as  if  he  must  sink 
under  it.  I  peeped  into  his  pack,  and  saw  it  was  made  up 
of  many  sad  articles :  there  were  poverty,  sickness,  debt ; 
and,  what  made  by  far  the  heaviest  part,  the  unkindness 
of  undutiful  children. 

10.  I  was  wondering  how  he  got  along  at  all,  till  my  eye 
fell  upon  his  wife,  a  kind,  meek,  Christian  woman,  who  was 
doing  her  utmost  to  assist  him.  I  noticed  that  she  quietly 
went  behind  him,  and  gently  putting  her  hand  to  the  bur- 
den, carried  much  the  larger  portion  of  it.  The  benefit 
seemed  to  be  all  the  greater,  that  she  tried  to  conceal  from 
him  the  aid  which  she  had  rendered. 

11.  And  she  not  only  sustained  him  by  her  strength,  but 
cheered  him  by  her  counsels.  In  short,  she  so  supported 
his  fainting  spirit,  that  he  was  enabled11  to  "  run  with  pa- 
tience the  race  that  was  set  before  him." 

12.  An  infirm  blind  woman  was  creeping  forward  with 
a  very  heavy  burden,  in  which  were  packed  sickness  and 
want,  with  many  more  of  those  materials  which  make  up 
the  great  sum  of  human  misery.  She  was  so  weak  that 
she  would  not  have  got  along  at  all,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  kind  assistance  of  another  woman  almost  as  poor,  and 
almost  as  heavily  burdened  as  herself. 

13.  This  friend  had,  indeed,  little  or  nothing  to  give : 
but  her  voice  of  kindness  and  encouragement  was  a  balm 
to  the  soul  of  the  weary  one.  Then  I  saw  how  much 
good  an  affectionate  look  and  kind  word  can  do.  And  I 
said  to  myself,  "When  we  know  that  some  human  being 
cares  for  us,  how  much  it  lightens  the  burdens  of  life !" 

14.  But  to  return  to  this  kind  neighbor.  She  had  a  lit- 
tle book  in  her  hand,  the  leaves  of  which  were  much  worn 
by  use;  and  when  she  saw  the  blind  woman  ready  to  faint, 
she  would  read  to  her  a  few  words  out  of  this  book,  such 
as  the  following:  "Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit,  for  theirs 
is  the  kingdom  of  heaven;"  "  Blessed  are  they  that  mourn, 
for  they  shall  be  comforted;"  "I  will  never  leave  thee,  nor 
forsake  thee." 
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15.  These  words  quickened  the  pace  and  sustained  the 
spirits  of  the  blind  pilgrim ;  and  the  kind  neighbor,  by 
thus  directing  the  attention  of  the  poor  sufferer  to  the 
blessings  of  a  better  world',  did  more  to  enable  her  to  bear 
the  infirmities  of  this",  than  if  she  had  bestowed  upon  her 
any  amount  of  worldly  wealth. 

16.  I  saw  a  pious  minister  toiling  sadly  along  under  the 
weight  of  a  distressed  parish,  whose  worldly  wants  sorely 
troubled  him,  when  a  charitable  man  came  forward,  and 
took  all  the  sick  and  hungry  on  his  own  shoulders,  as  his 
part  of  the  load.  The  two,  then,  were  able  to  bear  the 
weight  of  a  whole  parish  ;  though  singly,  either  of  them 
must  have  sunk  under  the  attempt.  It  was  always  pleas- 
ant to  see  the  poor  pilgrims  sharing  one  another's  burdens ; 
but  it  troubled  me  greatly  to  observe,  that  of  all  the  laws 
of  the  valley,  there  was  not  one  more  frequently  broken 
than  the  law  of  kindness. 

17.  I  noticed,  also,  that  those  pilgrims  who  were  the 
most  impatient  under  their  burdens,  only  made  them  the 
heavier;  but  what  surprised  me  most  was  to  learn,  that 
the  heaviest  part  of  the  load  which  each  bore  was  a  cer- 
tain inner  packet,  which  most  of  the  travelers  took  pains  to 
conceal,  and  which  they  never  complained  of! 

18.  In  spite  of  all  their  caution,  however,  I  contrived  to 
get  a  peep  at  this  secret  packet.  I  found  that  in  all  it  had 
the  same  label,  and  that  the  word  Sin  was  written  on  it, 
and  in  ink  so  black  that  they  could  not  wash  it  out.  But 
what  seemed  to  me  very  strange,  was,  that  most  of  them 
tried — not  to  get  rid  of  the  load,  but  the  label  /  and  that 
those  whose  secret  packet  was  the  largest,  most  stoutly 
denied  that  they  had  any  such  article  ! 

19.  There  were  some,  however,  who.  labored  hard  to  get 
rid  of  the  contents  of  this  inward  packet;  and  they  al- 
ways found  that,  as  it  shrunk  in  size,  the  lighter  was  the 
other  part  of  their  burden  also.  Moreover,  I  observed 
that,  with  such,  the  traces  on  the  label  grew  fainter  and 
fainter,  although  the  odious  word  was  never  wholly  ef- 
faced. 
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20.  Then  methought  I  heard  a  voice,  as  it  had  been  the 
voice  of  an  angel,  saying,  "Ye  unhappy  pilgrims,  why  are 
ye  troubled  about  the  burden  which  ye-  are  doomed  to 
bear  through  this  valley  of  tears'?  Know  ye  not,  that  if 
ye  remove  the  secret  load  of  sin  which  so  oppresses  you, 
the  whole  burden  will  finally  drop  off'? 

21.  "  Learn,  then,  and  do  the  whole  will  of  the  lord  of  the 
valley.  Let  faith  and  hope  cheer  you.  The  pilgrimage, 
though  it  seem  long  to  weary  travelers,  will  soon  be  end- 
ed ;  and  beyond,  there  is  a  land  of  everlasting  rest,  where 
ye  shall  hunger  no  more,  neither  thirst  any  more — where 
ye  shall  be  led  beside  living  fountains  of  waters,  and  all 
tears  shall  be  wiped  away  from  your  eyes." 

"Bear  ye  one  another's  burdens; 
Bear,  ye  strong,  with  weakness, 
Youth  with  age,  and  age  with  youth  ; 

Bear  ye,  all,  in  meekness. 
Bear  ye  one  another's  burdens  ; 

Joyful  hearts  with  sadness — 
Anxious  ones  with'  cheerful  hope, 
Mourning  ones  with  gladness." 

Adapted. — Hannah  More. 

»  Tem'-pers,  dispositions ;  character.  e  Cast'-ing,  having ;  taking. 

b  Re-speot',  particular.  f  Af-fec'-tion-ate,  loving;  fond. 

c  Pil'-gbims,  wanderers;  travelers.  s  Pe-paid',  paid  back. 

i  Vi"-sion,  dream,  imaginary  seeing.  h  En-a'-bled,  made  able. 

[This  lesson  is  given  as  an  example  of  a  very  complete  allegory:  and  for  the  purpose  of 
impressing,  more  clearly,  the  distinctive  character  of  an  allegory  upon  the  minds  of  pu- 
pils, the  aid  of  the  artist  has  been  called  in  to  picture  forth  the  scenes  described.  This 
kind  of  writing  is  well  adapted  to  enforce  moral  truths.    Explain  the  allegory.] 


LESSON  XXXIIT. 

TWENTY  YEARS  AGO. 
1.  I've  wandered  to  the  village,  Tom' ;  I've  sat  beneath  the 
tree, 

Upon  the  school-house  play-ground,  which  sheltered  you 
and  me' ; 

But  none  were  left  to  greeta  me,  Tom' ;  and  few  were  left 
to  know, 

That  played  with  us  upon  the  green  some  twenty  years 
aeo. 
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2.  The  grass  is  just  as  green,  TcW  ;  barefooted  boys  at  play- 
Were  sporting  just  as  we  did  then\  with  spirits  just  as 

gayx; 

But  the  "  master"  sleeps  upon  the  hill,  which,  coated  o'er 
with  snow, 

Afforded  us  a  sliding-place,  just  twenty  years  ago. 

3.  The  old  school-house  is  altered  now' ;  the  benches  are  re- 

placed13 

By  new'  ones\  very  like  the  same  our  penknives  had  de- 
faced' ;c 

But  the  same  old  bricks  are  in  the  wall,  the  bell  swings 
to  and  fro, 

Its  music  just  the  same\  dearTom',  'twas  twenty  years  ago. 

4.  The  boys  were  playing  some  old  game,  beneath  that  Game 

old  tree'  ; 

I  have  forgot  the  name  just  now — you've  played  the  same 
with  me 

On  that  same  spot;  'twas  played  with  knives,  by  throw- 
ing— so  and  so  ; 
The  leader  had  a  task  to  do — there,  twenty  years  ago. 

5.  The  river's  running  just  as  still;  the  willows  on  its  side 
Are  larger  than  they  were,  Tom  ;  the  stream  appears  less 

wide — 

But  the  grape-vine  swing  is  ruined  now,  where  once  we 
played  the  beau,'1 

And  swung  our  sweethearts — "pretty  girls" — just  twen- 
ty years  ago. 

6.  The  spring  that  bubbled  'neath  the  hill,  close  by  the 

spreading  beech, 
Is  very  low — 'twas  once  so  high,  that  we  could  almost 
reach ; 

And,  kneeling  down  to  get  a  drink,  dear  Tom',  I  started  so, 
To  see  how  sadly  I  am  changed,  since  twenty  years  ago. 

7.  Near  by  the  spring,  upon  an  elm,  you  know  I  cut  your 

name\ 

Your  sweetheart's  just  beneath,  it,  Tom\  and  you  did  miiie 
the  same : 
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Some  heartless  wretch  has  peeled  the  bark — 'twas  dying, 
sure  but  slow, 

Just  as  that  one,  whose  name  you  cut,  died  twenty  years 
ago. 

8.  My  lids  have  long  been  dry,  Tom,  but  tears  came  in  my 

eyes ; 

I  thought  of  her  I  loved  so  well — those  early  broken  ties: 
I  visited  the  old  church-yard,  and  took  some  flowers  to 
strow 

Upon  the  graves  of  those  we  loved,  some  twenty  years 
ago. 

9.  Some  in  the  church  yard  laid — some  sleep  beneath  the  sea ; 
But  few  are  left  of  our  old  class,  excepting  you  and  me; 
And  when  our  time  shall  come,  Tom,  and  we  are  called 

to  go, 

I  hope  they'll  lay  us  where  we  played,  just  twenty  years 
ago. 

*  Greet,  to  welcome ;  salute.  I  c  De-faoed',  injured;  cut. 

b  Re-placed',  exchanged  for.  |  d  Beau  (bo),  a  gallant. 

[Description  of  a  visit  to  the  old  school-house  play-ground,  and  of  the  changes  which 
twenty  years  had  produced.  This  poem,  mostly  denriptive,  is  of  a  meditative,  almost 
melancholy  and  pathetic  character.  (See  p.  xiii.)  What  degree  of  force  is  required  in 
the  reading  of  it?  Of  time  ?  What  pitch  of  voice?  What  is  the  meaning  of  "  to  know," 
at  the  end  of  the  3d  line,  1st  verse?  Why  are  the  willows  larger  than  they  were  twenty 
years  ago,  and  why  does  the  stream  appear  narrower  t 

In  several  cases  in  this  lesson  the ./ alii rig  inflection  is  given  to  uTom,"  apparently  in 
violation  of  Rule  II.,  u  direct  address."  But  in  the  cases  in  which  the  word  takes  the 
falling  inflection  in  this  lesson,  it  is  really  an  expletive,  spoken  in  a  musing  mood,  and 
not  designed  as  an  ''address"  to  arrest  attention.  Hence,  in  such  cases,  it  comes  under 
the  principle  of  "positive  and  complete  ideas,"  requiring  the  falling  inflection.] 


LESSON  XXXIV. 

A  HUNDRED  YEARS  TO  COME. 
I.  "Who'll  press,  for  gold,  this  crowded  street, 

A  hundred  years  to  come'  ? 
Who'll  tread  yon  church  with  willing  feet, 

A  hundred  years  to  come'  ? 
Pale,  trembling  age,  and  fiery  youth, 
And  childhood  with  his  brow  of  truth, 
The  rich  and  poor,  on  land,  on  sea — 
Where  will  the  mighty  millions  be 

A  hundred  years  to  come'  ? 
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2.  We  all  within  our  graves  shall  sleep, 

A  hundred  years  to  come ; 
No  living  soul  for  us  will  weep 

A  hundred  years  to  come  : 
But  other  men  our  land  will  till, 
And  others,  then,  our  streets  will  fill, 
And  other  words  they'll  sing  as  gay, 
And  bright  the  sunshine  as  to-day, 

A  hundred  years  to  come. 

[This  is  a  proper  sequel  to  the  preceding  lesson,  as  it  looks  forward  to  the  vast  changes 
which  the  short  period  of  a  hundred  years  will  produce.  The  thoughts  here  expressed 
ought  deeply  to  impress  every  one  with  the  exceeding  brevity  of  human  life,  and  the  van- 
ity of  all  earthly  things.] 


LESSON  XXXV. 

THE  WELCOME  HOME. 

Wide  is  the  gate,  and  hroad  is  the  way,  that  leadeth  to  destruction,  and  many  there 
be  which  go  in  thereat :  strait  is  the  gate,  and  narrow  is  the  way,  which  leadeth  unto  life, 
and  few  there  be  that  find  it — Matt,  vii.,  13, 14. 

And  a  little  child  shall  lead  them  Isaiah  xi.,  6. 

1.  "Will  you  come  with  me,  my  pretty  one'?" 

I  asked  a  little  child — 
"  Will  you  come  with  me  and  gather  flowers'  ?" 

She  looked  on  me  and  smiled. 
Then  in  a  low,  sweet,  gentle  voice, 

She  said,  "  I  can  not  come\ 
I  must  not  leave  this  narrow  path', 

For  I  am  going  homeV 

2.  "  But  will  you  not'  ?"  I  asked  again ; 

"  The  sun  is  shining  bright, 
And  you  might  twinea  a  lily-wreath 

To  carry  home  at  night ; 
And  I  could  show  you  pleasant  things 

If  you  would  only  come :" 
But  still  she  answered  as  before, 

"  No ;  I  am  going  home." 
8.  "  But  look\  my  child' :  the  fields  are  greens 

And  'neath  the  leafy  trees 
Children  are  playing  merrily, 

Or  resting  at  their  ease. 

E2 
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Does  it  not  hurt  your  tender  feet 

This  stony  path  to  tread'  ?" 
"  Sometimes' ;  but  I  am  going  home^ !" 

Once  more  she  sweetly  said. 

4.  "My  father  badeb  me  keep  this  path, 

Nor  ever  turn  aside; 
The  road  which  leads  away  from  him' 

Is  very  smooth  and  wide ; 
The  fields  are  fresh,  and  cool,  and  greeny 

Pleasant  the  shady  trees; 
But  those  around  my  own  dear  home 

Are  lovelier  far  than  these. 

5.  "I  must  not  loiterc  on  the  road, 

For  I  have  far  to  go ; 
And  I  should  like  to  reach  the  door 

Before  the  sun  is  low. 
I  must  not  stay;  but  will  you  not — ■ 

Oh,  will  you  not  come  too'? 
My  home  is  very  beautiful, 

And  there  is  room  for  youP 

6.  I  took  her  gentle  hand  in  mine ; 

Together  we  went  on  ; 
Brighter  and  brighter  o'er  our  path 

The  blessed  sunbeams  shone. 
At  length  we  saw  the  distant  towers ; 

But  ere  we  reached  the  gate, 
The  child  outstripped11  my  lingering  feet, 

Too  overjoyecle  to  wait. 
And,  as  she  turned  her  radiantf  face, 

Once  more  to  bid  me  come', 
I  heard  a  chorus ,  of  glad  songs — 

The  Angels'  "  Welcome  Home!" 

Friends'1  Review. 

a  Twine,  form  into  a  wreath.  I  6  Ottt-strip'ped,  outran. 

b  Babe,  ordered;  commanded.  e  O-veb-joyed',  having  great  joy. 

«  Loi'-teb,  linger;  delay.  I  f  IU'-i>i-akt,  beaming  with  joy. 

[A  child  is  described  aa  passing  along  a  narrow  stony  path :  being  invited  to  turn  aside 
into  wider  and  smoother  paths,  and  into  the  green  fields,  to  gather  flowers,  and  enjoy  the 
pleasures  which  others  found  there,  she  declines,  because  her  "  father"  had  told  her  to 
keep  in  the  "narrow  way,"  and  because  she  was  u going  home."  While  hastening  on- 
ward, she  urges  the  questioner  to  go  with  her.   Both  walk  on  together :  they  come  within 
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(Sight  of  the  distant  towers,  when  the  child,  too  overjoyed  to  wait,  hurries  forward  alone, 
when,  as  the  gates  of  the  city  open,  there  is  heard  the  Angels'  "  Welcome  Nome." 

It  is  evident  that  this  poem  has  a  meaning  different  from  its  literal  signification,  and 
that  something  beyond  what  at  first  appears  is  intended  to  be  represented  by  it.  What, 
then,  is  the  character  of  the  poem?  (See  p.  xi.)  Although  not  a  complete  allegory,  it  is 
allegorical  in  character.  The  teacher,  after  questioning  the  pupils  on  the  lesson,  should 
explain  to  them  its  full  meaning.] 


LESSON  XXXVI. 

THE  CADI'S  DECISIONS. 

AN  ARABIAN  TALE. 

1.  Bou-Akas,  at  one  time  the  sheika  or  chief  ruler  of 
Algeria,  having  heard  that  the  cadi  of  one  of  his  twelve 
tribes  administered11  justice  in  an  admirable  manner,  and 
pronounced  decisions  in  a  style  worthy  of  King  Solomon 
himself,  determined  to  judge,  from  his  own  observation,  of 
the  truth  of  the  report. 

2.  Accordingly,  dressed  like  a  private  individual,  with- 
out arms  or  attendants,  he  set  out  for  the  cadi's  town, 
mounted  on  a  docile  Arabian  steed.  Having  arrived 
there,  he  was  just  entering  the  gate,  when  a  cripple,  seiz- 
ing the  border  of  his  garment,  asked  him  for  alms0  in  the 
name  of  the  prophet.d  Bou-Akas  gave  him  money,  but 
the  cripple  still  maintained  his  hold. 

3.  "  What  dost  thou  want'  ?"  asked  the  sheik. a  "  I  have 
already  given  thee  alms." 

"Yes,"  replied  the  beggar,  "but  the  law  says  not  only, 
'  Thou  shalt  give  alms  to  thy  brother,'  but  also,  '  Thou 
shalt  do  for  thy  brother  whatsoever  thou  canst.'  " 

"Well' !  and  what  can  I  do  for  theer?" 

4.  "  Thou  canst  save  me— poor  crawling  creature  that 
I  am] — from  being  trodden  under  the  feet  of  men,  horses, 
mules,  and  camels,  which  would  certainly  happen  to  me  in 
passing  through  the  crowded  square,  in  which  a  fair  is  now 
being  held." 

"  And  how  can  I  save  thee'  ?" 

5.  "By  letting  me  ride  behind  you,  and  putting  me 
down  safely  in  the  market-place,  where  I  have  business." 

"  Be  it  so,"  replied  Bou-Akas.   And,  stooping  down,  he 
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helped  the  cripple  to  get  up  behind  him  ;  a  business  which 
was  not  accomplished  without  much  difficulty. 

6.  The  strangely-assortede  riders  attracted  many  eyes  as 
they  passed  through  the  crowded  streets ;  and  at  length 
they  reached  the  market-place. 

"  Is  this  where  you  wish  to  stop'  ?"  asked  Bou-Akas. 
"Yes." 

"  Then  get  down." 
"  Get  down  yourself." 
"Whatfor7" 

7.  "  To  leave  me  the  horse." 

"  To  leave  you  my  horse'!    What  mean  you  by  thatv?" 

"I  mean  that  he  belongs  to  me.  Know  you  not  that  we 
are  now  in  the  town  of  the  just  cadi',  and  that,  if  we  bring 
the  case  before  him,  he  will  certainly  decide  in  my  favor'?" 

8.  "  Why  should  he  do  so,  when  the  animal  belongs  to 
me*?" 

"  Don't  you  think  that,  when  he  sees  us  two,  you,  with 
your  strong,  straight  limbs,  which  Allahf  has  given  you  for 
the  purpose  of  walking,  and  I  with  my  weak  legs  and  dis- 
torteds  feet,  he  will  decree  that  the  horse  shall  belong  to 
him  who  has  most  need  of  him'?" 

9.  "Should  he  do  so,  he  would  not  be  the  just  cadi,"  said 
Buu-Akas. 

"Oh,  as  to  that,"  replied  the  cripple,  laughing,  "although 
he  is  just,he  is  not  infallible."*1 

The  sheika  was  greatly  surprised.  "But,"  he  thought 
to  himself,  "this  will  be  a  capital  opportunity  of  judging 
the  judge."  Then  he  said  aloud,  "I  am  content,  we  will 
go  before  the  cadi." 

10.  On  arriving  at  the  tribunal,"  where  the  judge,  accord- 
ing to  the  Eastern  custom,  was  publicly  administering^  jus- 
tice, they  found  that  two  trials  were  already  in  waiting,  and 
would,  of  course,  be  heard  before  theirs. 

11.  The  first  was  between  a  taleb,  or  learned  man,  and  a 
peasant.  The  point  in  dispute  was  the  taleb' s  wife,  whom 
the  peasant  claimed  as  his  own. 
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12.  The  woman  remained  obstinately  silent,  and  would 
not  declare  for  either ;  a  feature  in  the  case  which  render- 
ed its  decision  exceedingly  difficult.  The  j  udge  heard  both 
sides  attentively,  reflected  for  a  moment,  and  then  said, 
"Leave  the  woman  here,  and  return  to-morrow." 

13.  The  learned  man  and  the  laborer  each  bowed,  and 
retired ;  and  the  next  cause  was  called.  This  was  a  dif- 
ference between  a  butcher  and  an  oil-seller.  The  latter 
appeared  covered  with  oil,  and  the  former  was  sprinkled 
with  blood. 

14.  The  butcher  spoke  first,  and  said : 

"I  went  to  buy  some  oil  from  this  man,  and,  in  order 
to  pay  him  for  it,  I  drew  a  handful  of  money  from  my 
purse.  The  sight  of  the  money  tempted  him.  He  seized 
me  by  the  wrist.  I  cried  out,  but  he  would  not  let  me 
go ;  and  here  we  are,  having  come  before  your  worship,k 
I  holding  my  money  in  my  hand,  and  he  still  grasping 
my  wrist.  ISTow,  I  assert  that  this  man  is  a  liar,  when  he 
says  that  I  stole  his  money ;  for  the  money  is  truly  mine 
own." 

15.  Then  spoke  the  oil-merchant : 

"  This  man  came  to  purchase  oil  from  me.  "When  his 
bottle  was  filled,  he  said, '  Have  you  change  for  a  piece  of 
gold'?'  I  searched  my  pocket,  and  drew  out  my  hand  full 
of  money,  which  I  laid  on  a  bench  in  my  shop.  He  seized 
it,  and  was  walking  off  with  my  money  and  my  oil,  when 
I  caught  him  by  the  wrist,  and  cried  out,  'Robber!' 

16.  "In  spite  of  my  cries,  however,  he  would  not  sur- 
render the  money ;  so  I  brought  him  here,  that  your  wor- 
ship might  decide  the  case.  Now,  I  assert  that  this  man 
is  a  liar,  when  he  says  that  I  want  to  steal  his  money ;  for 
it  is  truly  mine  own/' 

17.  The  cadi  caused  each  man  to  repeat  his  story,  but 
neither  varied  one  jot  from  his  original1  statement.  He 
reflected  for  a  moment,  and  then  said,  "  Leave  the  money 
with  me,  and  return  to-morrow." 

18.  The  butcher  placed  the  coins,  which  he  had  never 
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let  go,  on  the  edge  of  the  cadi's  mantle.    After  which,  he 
and  his  opponent10  bowed  to  the  tribunal,'  and  departed. 
It  was  now  the  turn  of  Bou-Akas  and  the  cripple. 

19.  "My  lord  cadi,"  said  the  former,  "I  came  hither  from 
a  distant  country,  with  the  intention  of  purchasing  mer- 
chandise. At  the  city  gate  I  met  this  cripple,  who  first 
asked  for  alms,  and  then  prayed  me  to  allow  him  to  ride 
behind  me  through  the  streets,  lest  he  should  be  trodden 
down  in  the  crowd. 

20.  "  I  consented,  but,  when  we  reached  the  market- 
place, he  refused  to  get  down,,  asserting  that  my  horse  be- 
longed to  him,  and  that  your  worship  would  surely  ad- 
judge" it  to  him  who  wanted  it  most.  That,  my  lord  cadi, 
is  precisely  the  state  of  the  case." 

21.  "My  lord,"  said  the  cripple,  "as  I  was  coming  on 
business  to  the  market,  and  riding  this  horse,  which  be- 
longs to  me,  I  saw  this,  man  seated  by  the  roadside,  appar- 
ently half  dead  from  fatigue.  I  kindly  offered  to  take  him 
up  behind  me,  and  let  him.  ride  as  far  as  the  market-place, 
and  he  eagerly  thanked  me. 

22.  "But  what  was  my  astonishment,  when,  on  our  ar- 
rival, he  refused  to  get  down,  and  said  that  my  horse  was 
his.  1  immediately  required  him  to  appear  before  your 
worship,  in  order  that  you  might  decide  between  us.  That 
is  the  true  state  of  the  case." 

23.  Having  made  each  repeat  his  statement,  and  having 
reflected  for  a' moment,  the  cadi  said,  "Leave  the  horse 
here,  and  return  to-morrow." 

It  was  done,  and  Bou-Akas  and  the  cripple  withdrew  in 
different  directions. 

THE  CADI'S  DECISIONS. — Continued. 

1.  On  the  morrow,  a  number  of  persons  besides  those 
immediately  interested  in  the  trials  assembled  to  hear  the 
judge's  decisions.  The  taleb  and  the  peasant  were  called 
first. 

2.  "  Take  away  thy  wife,"  said  the  cadi  to  the  former, 
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"and  keep  her."  Then,  turning  toward  an  officer,  he  add- 
ed, pointing  to  the  peasant,  "  Give  this  man  fifty  blows." 
He  was  instantly  obeyed,  and  the  taleb  led  away  his  wife. 

3.  Then  came  forward  the  oil-merchant  and  the  butcher. 
"  Here,"  said  the  cadi  to  the  butcher,  "  is  thy  money  ;  it  is 
truly  thine,  and  not  his."  Then,  pointing  to  the  oil-mer- 
chant, he  said  to  his  officer,  "Give  this  man  fifty  blows." 

4.  It  was  done,  and  the  butcher  went  away  in  triumph 
with  his  money.  The  third  cause  was  then  called,  and 
Bou-Akas  and  the  cripple  came  forward. 

"  Wouldst  thou  recognize  thy  horse  among  twenty  oth- 
ers?" said  the  judge  to  Bou-Akas. 

5.  "  Yes,  my  lord." 
"And  thou'?" 

"Certainly,  my  lord,"  replied  the  cripple. 
"  Follow  me,"  said  the  cadi  to  Bou-Akas. 

6.  They  entered  a  large  stable,  and  Bou-Akas  pointed 
out  his  horse  among  the  twenty  which  were  standing  side 
by  side. 

:  '"Tis  well,"  said  the  judge.  "  Return  now  to  the  tribu- 
nal, and  send  me  thine  adversary  hither." 

7.  The  disguised  sheika  obeyed,  delivered  his  message, 
and  the  cripple  hastened  to  the  stable,  as  quickly  as  his 
distorted^  limbs  could  carry  him.  He  had  quick  eyes,  and 
a  good  memory,  so  that  he  was  able,  without  the  slightest 
hesitation,  to  place  his  hand  on  the  right  animal. 

8.  "'Tis  well,"  said  the  cadi;  "return  to  the  tribunal." 
His  worship  resumed  his  place,  and  when  the  cripple 

arrived,  judgment  was  pronounced. 

"The  horse  is  thine,"  said  .the  cadi  to  Bou-Akas.  "Go 
to  the  stable  and  take  him."  Then,  turning  to  the  officer, 
he  said,  "  Give  this  cripple  fifty  blows."  It  was  done ;  and 
Bou-Akas  went  to  take  his  horse. 

9.  When  the  cadi,  after  concluding  the  business  of  the 
day,  was  retiring  to  his  house,  he  found  Bou-Akas  waiting 
for  him. 

"  Art  thou  discontented  with  my  award'?"0  asked  the 
judge. 
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10.  "  No,  quite  the  contrary,"  replied  the  sheik.a  "  But 
I  want  to  ask  by  what  means  thou  hast  rendered  justice ; 
for  I  doubt  not  that  the  other  two  causes  were  decided  as 
correctly  as  mine.  I  am  not  a  merchant ;  I  am  Bou- Akas, 
Sheika  of  Algeria,  and  I  wanted  to  judge  for  myself  of  thy 
reputed?  wisdom." 

11.  The  cadi  bowed  to  the  ground,  and  kissed  his  mas- 
ter's hand. 

"  I  am  anxious,"  said  Bou- Akas,  "  to  know  the  reasons 
which  determined  your  three  decisions." 

"Nothing,  my  lord,  can  be  more  simple.  Your  high- 
nessi  saw  that  I  detained,  for  a  night,  the  three  things  in 
dispute'  ?" 

"I  did." 

12.  "  Well,  early  in  the  morning,  I  caused  the  woman 
to  be  called,  and  I  said  to  her  suddenly,  '  Put  fresh  ink  in 
my  inkstand.'  Like  a  person  who  had  done  the  same 
thing  a  hundred  times  before,  she  took  the  bottle,  removed 
the  cotton,  washed  them  both,  put  in  the  cotton  again,  and 
poured  in  fresh  ink,  doing  it  all  with  the  utmost  neatness 
and  dexterity. 

13.  "  So  I  said  to  myself,  '  A  peasant's  wife  would  know 
nothing  about  inkstands — she  must  belong  to  the  taleb?  " 

"Good,"  said  Bou- Akas,  nodding  his  head.  "And  the 
money'?" 

"  Did  your  highness  remark  that  the  merchant  had  his 
clothes  and  hands  covered  with  oil'?" 
"  Certainly  I  did." 

14.  "  Well,  I  took  the  money,  and  placed  it  in  a  vessel 
filled  with  water.  This  morning  I  looked  at  it,  and  not  a 
particle  of  oil  was  to  be  seen  on  the  surface  of  the  water. 
So  I  said  to  myself,  '  If  this  money  belonged  to  the  oil- 
merchant,  it  would  be  greasy  from  the  touch  of  his  hands ; 
as  it  is  not  so,  the  butcher 's  story  must  be  true." 

15.  Bou-Akas  nodded,  in  token  of  approval. 
"Good,"  said  he.    "And  my  horse'?" 

"Ah!  that  was  a  different  business;  and,  until  this 
morning,  I  was  greatly  ouzzled." 
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"The  cripple,  I  suppose,  did  not  recognize  the  ani- 
mal*?" 

"  On  the  contrary,  he  pointed  him  out  immediately." 
"  How,  then,  did  you  discover  that  he  was  not  the  own- 
er*?" 

16.  "  My  object  in  bringing  you  separately  to  the  stable- 
was,  not  to  see  if  you  would  know  the  horse,  but  if  the 
horse  would  know  you.  Now,  when  you  approached  him, 
the  creature  turned  toward  you,  laid  back  his  ears,  and 
neighed  with  delight ;  but  when  the  cripple  touched  him, 
he  kicked.  Then  I  knew  that  you  were  truly  his  master." 

17.  Bou-Akas  thought  for  a  moment,  and  then  said, 
"Allah  has  given  thee  great  wisdom.    Thou  oughtest 

to  be  in  my  place,  and  I  in  thine.  But  I  fear  I  could  not 
fill  thy  place  as  cadi !" 

In-fai/-li-bt,e,  unerring. 
Tm-uij'-NAL,,  court  of  justice. 
Ad-mds'-is-ter-ing,  deciding  in  disputes. 
Wor'-shlp,  a  title  of  respect  or  honor. 
O-riu'-i-naf.,  first. 
Or-ro'-NENT,  one  who  opposes. 
Ad-judge',  give;  award. 
A-ward',  decision. 
Re-pC'-ted,  reported. 
High'-ness,  title  of  respect  or  honor. 
[Bou-Akas.   His  journey.   Meeting  with  a  cripple,  whom  he  allows  to  ride  behind  him. 
The  artifice  of  the  cripple.    They  go  before  the  cadi.    Give  an  account  of  the  two  trials 
there.    Of  the  case  of  Bou-Akas  and  the  cripple. 

Give  an  account  of  the  cadi's  decisions  in  the  three  cases.  Of  the  subsequent  interview 
between  Bou-Akas  and  the  cadi.  Describe  the  reasons  which  led  to  the  cadi's  decisions  in 
the  three  cases.    The  closing  remarks  of  the  sheik. 

This  Arabian  tale  is  introduced,  not  merely  as  a  good  reading-lesson,  but  more  especial- 
ly for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  difference  between  a  simple  story  and  an  allegory  or  a 
fable.  In  the  allegory,  as  before  shown,  while  one  subject  is  described,  another  subject  is 
really  the  one  intended  to  be  represented;  but,  in  this  story,  there  is  no  hidden  meaning, 
and  no  design  to  represent  any  additional  subject.  It  is  intended  as  a  simple  narrative, 
but  which  may  be  either  a  history  or  a  fiction.] 


Sheik,  an  Arabic  word,  meaning  elder,  or 
eldest. 

Ad-min'-is-tered,  decided  in  disputes. 

alms,  charitable  gifts. 

Propu'-et,  the  prophet  Mo-ham' -med. 

Strange'-i.y-a8-sort'-ed,  oddly  selected 

and  brought  together. 

Al'-laii,  the  Arabic  name  of  the  Supreme 

Being. 

Dis-tort'-ed,  deformed. 


LESSON  XXXVII. 

CLEAR  THE  WAY. 
1.  Men  of  thought'!  be  up  and  stirring  night  and  day: 
Sow  the  seed* !  withdraw  the  curtain* !  clear  the  way* ! 
There's  a  fount  about  to  stream* ; 
There's  a  light  about  to  beam* ; 
There's  a  warmth  about  to  glow* ; 
There's  a  flower  about  to  blow*  j 
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There's  a  midnight  darkness  changing  into  gray: 
Men  of  thought,  and  men  of  action',  clear  the  way' ! 

2.  Once  the  welcome  light  has  broken',  who  shall  say 
What  the  unimagined  glories  of  the  day'  ? 
What  the  evils  that  shall  perish  in  its  ray'? 

Aid  the  daring  tongue  and  pen' ! 

Aid  it,  hopes  of  honest  men' ! 

Aid  it,  paper' !  aid  it,  type' ! 

Aid  it,  for  the  hour  is  ripe' ! 
And  our  efforts  must  not  slacken  into  play' : 
Men  of  thought,  and  men  of  actiou',  clear  the  way' ! 

3.  Lo'  !-a  cloud's  about  to  vanish  from  the  day' ! 

Lo'  !-the  right's  about  to  conquer' ;  clear  the  way' ! 
And  a  broken  wrong  to  crumble  into  clay. 

With  that  right  shall  many  more 

Enter  smiling  at  the  door : 

With  that  giant  wrong  shall  fall 

Many  others,  great-and  small, 

That  for  ages  long  have  held  us  for  their  prey ; 

Men  of  thought,  and  men  of  action',  clear  the  way  ! 

Charles  Mackat. 

[This  is  a  lesson  on  the  Spirit  of  Progress— the  advancement  of  light,  and  truth,  and 
human  rights — the  crumbling  away  of  wrongs,  and  the  ushering  in  of  a  better  future. 
Men  of  thought  and  action — the  daring  tougue,  and  pen,  and  type — are  called  upon  to  aid 
in  the  glorious  consummation.  It  is  an  earnest,  soul-stirring  piece,  well  adapted  for  dec- 
lamation. 

Why  is  the  style  bold  and  nervous  ?  (?ee  p.  xii.)  Why  is  loud  force  required ?  Why 
rapid  time  ?  High  pitch  ?  Orotund  tone  ?  What  is  the  meaning  of  "  midnight  darkness 
changing  into  gray'?"  This  is  represented  as  being  like  what?  Construct  the  simile  in 
full. 

Observe  that  the  clause  "  Men  of  thought !"  in  the  first  verse,  has  the  rising  inflection, 
because  it  is  a  case  of  direct  address  ;  that  "  Lo  !"  in  the  third  verse,  requires  the  pause 
of  suspension,  without  any  inflection;  and  that  in  all  other  cases  the  exclamatory  phrase 
takes  the  falling  inflection.] 


The  excesses  of  our  youth  are  drafts  upon  our  old  age, 
payable,  with  interest,  about  thirty  years  after  date. 

Those  who  value  themselves  merely  on  their  ancestry, 
have  been  well  compared  to  potatoes  —  all  that  is  good  of 
them  is  under  ground. 

A  few  drops  of  oil  will  set  machinery  at  work,  when  a  ton 
of  vinegar  would  only  corrode  the  wheels,  and  canker  the 
movements.    (What  is  the  moral  ?) 
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LESSON  XXXVIII. 

THE  NUTCRACKERS  OF  NUTCRACKER  LODGE. 

TAdnpterl  from  "  Onr  Yonri!?  Folks."] 


1.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nutcracker  were  as  respectable  a 
pair  of  squirrels  as  ever  wore  gray  brushes  over  their 
backs.  They  were  animals  of  a  settled  and  serious  turn 
of  mind,  not  disposed  to  run  after  novelties, a  but  filling 
their  station  in  life  with  prudence  and  sobriety.b 

2.  Nutcracker  Lodge  was  a  hole  in  a  sturdy0  old  chest- 
nut overhanging  a  shady  dell,  and  was  held  to  be  as  re- 
spectably kept  an  establishment  as  there  was  in  the  whole 
forest.  Even  Miss  Jenny  Wren,  the  greatest  gossip  of  the 
neighborhood,  never  found  fault  with  its  arrangements; 
and  old  Parson  Too- whit,  a  venerable  owl  who  inhabited 
a  branch  somewhat  more  exalted,d  as  became  his  profes- 
sion, was  in  the  habit  of  telling  his  parishioners  to  "look 
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at  the  Nutcrackers,"  if  they  wanted  to  see  what  it  was  to 
live  a  virtuous  life. 

3.  Every  thing  had  gone  on  prosperously  with  them, 
and  they  had  rearede  many  successive  families  of  young 
Nutcrackers,  who  went  forth  to  take  their  places  in  the 
forest  of  life,  and  to  reflectf  credit  on  their  bringing  up — 
so  that  naturally  enough  they  began  to  have  a  very  easy 
way  of  considering  themselves  models  of  wisdom. 

4.  But  at  last  they  had  a  son  named  Featherhead,  who 
was  destined  to  bring  them  a  great  deal  of  anxiety.  No- 
body knows  what  the  reason  is,  but  the  fact  was,  that  Mas- 
ter Featherhead  was  as  different  from  all  the  former  chil- 
dren of  this  worthy  couple  as  if  he  had  been  dropped  out 
of  the  moon  into  their  nest. 

5.  Young  Featherhead  was  a  squirrel  of  some  smart- 
ness ;  but  he  was  sulky,  and  contrary,  and  unreasonable ; 
and  he  always  found  matter  of  complaint  in  every  thing 
his  respectable  mamma  and  papa  did.  Instead  of  assisting 
in  the  cares  of  a  family — picking  up  nuts,  and  learning 
other  lessons  proper  to  a  young  squirrel — he  seemed  to 
have,  from  his  earliest  years,  a  sort  of  lofty  contempt  for 
the  Nutcrackers,  for  Nutcracker  Lodge,  and  for  all  the 
good  old  ways  of  the  domestic  hole,  which  he  declared  to 
be  stupid  and  unreasonable,  and  entirely  behind  the  times. 

6.  To  be  sure,  he  was  always  on  hand  at  meal-times,  and 
played  a  very  lively  tooth  on  the  nuts  which  his  mother 
had  collected,  always  selecting  the  very  best  for  himself ; 
but  he  seasoned  his  nibbling  with  so  much  grumbling  and 
discontent,  and  so  many  severe  remarks,  as  to  give  the 
impression  that  he  considered  himself  a  peculiarly  ill-used 
squirrel  in  having  to  "  eat  their  old  grub,"  as  he  called  it. 

7.  Papa  Nutcracker,  on  these  occasions,  was  often  fierce- 
ly indignant  ;s  and  poor  little  Mamma  Nutcracker  would 
shed  tears,  and  beg  her  darling  to  be  a  little  more  reason- 
able ;  but  the  young  gentleman  seemed  always  to  consider 
himself  the  injured  party. 

8.  Now  nobody  could  tell  why  Master  Featherhead 
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thought  himself  aggrieved,11  since  he  was  living  in  a  good 
hole,  with  plenty  to  eat,  and  without  the  least  care  or  labor 
of  his  own ;  but  he  seemed  rather  to  value  himself  upon 
being  gloomy  and  dissatisfied.  While  his  parents,  and 
brothers,  and  sisters,  were  cheerfully  racing  up  and  down 
the  branches,  busy  in  their  domestic  toils,  and  laying  up 
stores  for  the  winter,  Featherhead  sat  gloomily  apart,  de- 
claring himself  weary  of  existence,  and  feeling  himself  at 
liberty  to  quarrel  with  every  body  and  every  thing  about 
him. 

9.  Nobody  understood  him,  he  said ;  he  was  a  squirrel 
of  a  peculiar  nature,  and  needed  peculiar  treatment ;  and 
nobody  treated  him  in  a  way  that  did  not  grate  on  his 
feelings.  He  had  higher  notions  of  existence  than  could 
be  bounded  by  that  old  rotten  hole  in  a  hollow  tree ;  he 
had  thoughts  that  soared  far  above  the  miserable,  petty* 
details^  of  every-day  life ;  and  he  could  not  and  would  not 
bring  down  these  soaring  aspirations11  to  the  contemptible 
toil  of  laying  up  a  few  chestnuts  or  hickory-nuts  for  win- 
ter. 

10.  "Depend  upon  it,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Nutcracker 
solemnly,  "  that  fellow  must  be  a  genius." 

"Fiddlestick  on  his  genius!"  said  old  Mr.  Nutcracker ; 
"what  does  he  do*?" 

"  Oh,  nothing,  of  course;  that's  one  of  the  first  marks  of 
genius.  Geniuses,  you  know,  never  can  come  down  to 
common  life." 

11.  "He  eats  enough  for  any  two,"  remarked  old  Nut- 
cracker, "  and  he  never  helps  gather  nuts." 

"  My  dear,  ask  Parson  Too- whit ;  he  has  conversed  with 
him,  and  quite  agrees  with  me  that  he  says  very  uncom- 
mon things  for  a  squirrel  of  his  age  ;  he  has  such  fine  feel- 
ings— so  much  above  those  of  the  common  crowd." 

12.  "Fine  feelings  be  hanged f"  said  old  Nutcracker. 
"  When  a  fellow  eats  all  the  nuts  that  his  mother  gives 
him,  and  then  grumbles  at  her,  I  don't  believe  much  in  his 
fine  feelings.  Why  don't  he  set  himself  about  something^  ? 
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I'm  going  to  tell  my  fine  young  gentleman,  that,  if  he 
doesn't  behave  himself,  I'll  tumble  him  out  of  the  nest, 
and  see  if  hunger  won't  do  something  toward  bringing 
down  his  fine  airs." 

13.  But  then  Mrs.  Nutcracker  fell  on  her  husband's 
neck  with  both  paws,  and  wept,  and  besought  him  so  pit- 
eously  to  have  patience  with  her  darling,  that  old  Nut- 
cracker, who  was  himself  a  soft-hearted  old  squirrel,  was 
prevailed  upon  to  put  up  with  the  airs  of  his  young  scape- 
grace1 a  little  longer;  and,  secretly,  in  his  silly  old  heart, 
he  asked  himself  if  possibly  it  might  not  be  that  a  great 
genius  was  actually  to  come  of  his  household ! 

14.  The  Nutcrackers  be- 
longed to  the  old  established 
race  of  the  Grays ;  but  they 
were  sociable,  friendly  peo- 
ple, and  kept  on  the  best  of 
terms  with  all  branches  of 
the  Nutcracker 'family.  The 
Chipmunks,  of  Chipmunk 
Hollow,  were  a  very  lively, 
cheerful,  sociable  race,  and 
on  the  very  best  of  terms 
with  the  Nutcracker  Grays. 

15.  Young  Tip  Chipmunk, 
the  oldest  son,  was  in  all  re- 
spects a  perfect  contrast"1  to 
Master  Featherhead.  He  was 
always  lively  and  cheerful, 

and  so  very  active  in  providing  for  the  family,  that  old 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chipmunk  had  very  little  care,  but  could  sit 
sociably  at  the  door  of  their  hole  and  chat  with  neighbors, 
quite  sure  that  Tip  would  bring  every  thing  out  right  for 
them,  and  have  plenty  laid  up  for  winter. 

16.  Now  Featherhead  took  it  upon  him,  for  some  reason 
or  other,  to  look  down  upon  Tip  Chipmunk,  and  on  every 
occasion  to  speak  of  him  as  a  very  common  kind  of  squir- 


es ; 


The  Chipmunks,  of  Chipmunk  Hollow. 
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rel,  with  whom  it  would  be  best  not  to  associate11  too 
freely. 

17.  "  My  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Nutcracker  one  day,  when  he 
was  talking  in  this  manner,  "  it  seems  to  me  that  you  are 
too  hard  on  poor  Tip:  he  is  a  most  excellent  son  and 
brother,  and  I  wish  you  would  be  civil  to  him." 

18.  "  Oh,  I  don't  doubt  that  Tip  is  good  enough,"  said 
Featherhead,  carelessly ;  "  but  then  he  is  so  very  common'! 
he  hasn't  an  idea  in  his  skull  above  his  daily  drudgery. 
He  is  good-natured*  enough,  to  be  sure — these  very  ordi- 
nary people  often  are'  good-natured' — but  he  wants  man- 
ner* ;  he  has  really  no  manner  at  alP  :  and  as  to  the  deeper 
feelings',  Tip  hasn't  the  remotest0  idea  of  them.  I  mean 
always  to  be  civil  to  Tip  when  he  comes  in  my  way ;  but 
I  think  the  less  we  see  of  that  sort  of  people  the  better; 
and  I  hope,  mother,  yo\i  won't  invite  the  Chipmunks  at 
Christmas — these  family  dinners  are  such  a  bore !" 

19.  "But,  my  dear,  your  father  thinks  a  great  deal  of 
the  Chipmunks ;  and  it  is  an  old  family  custom  to  have 
all  the  relatives  here  at  Christmas." 

20.  "And  an  awful  bore0 
it  is!"  said  Master  Feather- 
head.  "Why  must  people 
of  refinement*1  and  eleva- 
tionr  be  forever  tied  down 
because  of  some  distant  re- 
lationship'? Now  there  are 
our  cousins,  the  High-fliers — 
if  we  could  get  them,  there 
would  be  some  sense  in  it. 
Young  Whisk  rather  prom- 
ised me  for  Christmas;  but 
it's  seldom  now  you  can  get  a 
flying  squirrel  to  show  him- 
self in  our  parts;  and  if  we  are 
intimate  with  the  Chipmunks 
it  isn't  to  be  expected." 


The  High-fliers. 
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21.  "  Confound  him  for  a  puppy !"  said  old  Nutcracker, 
when  his  wife  repeated  these  sayings  to  him.  "  Feather- 
head  is  a  fool.  Common,  forsooth !  I  wish  good,  indus- 
trious, painstaking  sons  like  Tip  Chipmunk  were  common. 
For  my  part,  I  find  these  uncommon  people  the  most  tire- 
some :  they  are  not  content  with  letting  us  carry  the  whole 
load,  but  they  sit  on  it,  and  scold  at  us  while  we  carry 
them." 

22.  But  old  Mr.  Nutcracker,  like  many  other  good  old 
gentlemen  squirrels,  found  that  Christmas  dinners  and 
other  things  were  apt  to  go  as  his  wife  said ;  and  his  wife 
was  apt  to  go  as  young  Featherhead  said ;  and  so,  when 
Christmas  came,  the  Chipmunks  were  not  invited,  for  the 
first  time  in  many  years.  The  Chipmunks,  however,  took 
all  pleasantly,  and  accepted  poor  old  Mrs.  Nutcracker's 
awkward  apologies  with  the  best  possible  grace;  and  young 
Tip  looked  in  on  Christmas  morning  with  the  compliments8 
of  the  season,  and  a  few  beech -nuts  which  he  had  secured 
as  a  great  dainty.1 

23.  The  fact  was,  that  Tip's  little  striped  fur  coat  was  so 
filled  up  and  overflowing  with  cheerful  good-will  to  all, 
that  he  never  could  be  made  to  understand  that  any  of  his 
relations  meant  to  slight  him  ;  and  therefore  Featherhead 
looked  down  on  him  with  contempt,  and  said  he  had  no 
tact,  and  couldn't  see  when  he  was  not  wanted. 

24.  It  was  wonderful  to  see  how  young  Featherhead  at 
last  got  nearly  all  the  family  to  look  up  to  him  as  some- 
thing uncommon.  But  at  last  old  papa  declared  that  it 
was  time  for  the  young  chap  to  settle  himself  to  some  busi- 
ness in  life,  roundly  declaring  that  he  could  not  always 
have  him.  as  a  hanger-on  in  the  paternal  hole. 

25.  "What  are  you  going  to  do',  my  boyr?"said  Tip 
Chipmunk  to  him  one  day.  "  We  are  driving  now  a 
thriving  trade  in  hickory-nuts,  and  if  you  would  like  to 
join  us — " 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Featherhead.;  "  but  I  confess  I  have 
no  fancy  for  any  thing  so  slow  as  the  hickory  trade;  I 
never  was  made  to  grubu  and  delvev  in  that  way." 
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26.  The  fact  was,  that 
Featherhead  had  lately  been 
forming  alliances™  such  as  no 
respectable  squirrel  should 
even  think  of.  He  had  more 
than  once  been  seen  going 
out  evenings  with  the  Rats 
of  Rat  Hollow — a  race  whose 
reputation  for  honesty  was 
more  than  doubtful.  The 
fact  was,  farther,  that  old 
Longtooth  Rat,  an  old  sharp- 
er and  money-lender,  had 
long  had  his  eye  on  Feath- 
erhead as  just  about  silly 
enough  for  their  purposes — 

engaging    him    in    What    he     Featherhead  and  his  new  Acquaintance 
-i  -i    -i  7   , .      t     ,     i  •  i  from  fiat  Hollow. 

called  a  speculation,  but  which 

was  neither  more  nor  less  than  downright  stealing. 

27.  Near  by  the  chestnut-tree  where  Nutcracker  Lodge 
was  situated,  was  a  large  barn  filled  with  corn  and  grain, 
besides  many  bushels  of  hazel-nuts,  chestnuts,  and  walnuts. 
Now  old  Longtooth  proposed  to  young  Featherhead  that 
he  should  nibble  a  passage  into  the  loft,  and  there  estab- 
lish himself  in  the  commission  business,  passing  the  nuts 
and  corn  to  him  as  he  wanted  them. 

28.  Old  Longtooth  knew  what  he  was  about  in  the  pro- 
posal, for  he  had  heard  talk  of  a  brisk  Scotch  terrier  that 
was  about  to  be  bought  to  keep  the  rats  from  the  grain ; 
but  you  may  be  sure  he  kept  his  knowledge  to  himself,  so 
that  Featherhead  was  none  the  wiser  for  it. 

29.  "  The  nonsense  of  fellows  like  Tip  Chipmunk !"  said 
Featherhead  to  his  admiring  brothers  and  sisters.  "  The 
perfectly  stupid  nonsense !  There  he  goes,  delvingv  and 
poking,  picking  up  a  nut  here  and  a  grain  there,  when  / 
step  into  property  at  once." 

30.  "  But  I  hope,  my  son,  you  are  careful  to  be  honest 
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in  your  dealings,"  said  old  Nutcracker,  who  was  a  very- 
moral  squirrel. 

With  that,  young  Featherhead  threw  his  tail  saucily 
over  his  shoulder,  winked  knowingly  at  his  brothers,  and 
said,  "  Certainly,  sir !  If  honesty  consists  in  getting  what 
you  can  while  it  is  going,  I  mean  to  be  honest." 

31.  Very  soon  young  Featherhead  appeared  to  his  ad- 
miring companions  in  the  height  of  prosperity.  He  had  a 
splendid  hole  in  the  midst  of  a  heap  of  chestnuts,  and  he 
seemed  to  be  rolling  in  wealth :  he  never  came  home  with- 
out bringing  gifts  for  his  mother  and  sisters;  he  wore  his 
tail  jauntily  over  his  back,  and  patronizedx  Tip  Chipmunk 
with  a  gracious  nod  whenever  he  met  him,  and  thought 
that  the  world  was  going  well  with  him. 

32.  But  one  luckless  day,  as  Featherhead  was  lolling 
in  his  hole,  up  came  two  boys  with  the  friskiest,  wiriest 
Scotch  terrier  you  ever  saw.  His  eyes  blazed  like  torches, 
and  poor  Featherhead's  heart  died  within  him  as  he  heard 
the  boys  say,  "Now  we'll  see  if  we  can't  catch  the  rascal 
that  eats  our  grain." 

33.  Featherhead  tried  to  slinky  out  at  the  hole  he  had 
gnawed  to  come  in  by,  but  found  it  stopped. 

"Oh,  you  are  there,  are  you,  Mister'?"  said  the  boy. 
"  Well,  you  don't  get  out ;  and  now  for  a  chase !" 


through  a  crack,  though  he  left  half  of  his  fine  brush  be- 
hind him — for  Master  Wasp,  the  terrier,  made  a  snap  at  it 


84.  And,  sure  enough, 


)k  poor  Featherhead  ran  dis- 
jp  tracted  with  terror  up  and 
H  down,  through  the  bundles 
R  of  hay,  between  barrels, 
If  and  over  casks;  but  with 
It  the  barking  terrier  ever  at 
H  his  heels,  and  the  boys  run- 
m  ning,  shouting,  and  cheer- 
*  ing  his  pursuer  on.  He 
was  glad  at  last  to  escape 
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just  as  lie  was  going,  and  cleaned  all  the  hair  off  of  it,  so 
that  it  was  as  bare  as  a  rat's  tail. 

35.  Poor  Featherhead  limped  off,  bruised,  and  beaten, 
and  bedraggled,2  with  the  boys  and  dog  still  after  him; 
and  they  would  have  caught  him  if  Tip  Chipmunk's  hole 
had  not  stood  open  to  receive  him.  Tip  took  him  in,  like 
a  good-natured  fellow  as  he  was,  and  took  the  best  of  care 
of  him;  but  the  glory  of  Featherhead's  tail  had  departed 
forever. 

36.  He  had  sprained  his  left  paw,  and  the  fright  and 
fatigue  which  he  had  gone  through  had  broken  up  his 
constitution,  so  that  he  never  again  could  be  what  he  had 
been :  but  Tip  gave  him  a  situation  as  under-clerk  in  his 
establishment;  and  from  that  time  he  was  a  sadder  and 
wiser  squirrel  than  he  ever  had  been  before. 

Harriet  Beecher  Stowe. 


°  Nov'-el-ties,  new  things. 

h  So-bri'-e-t'y,  quietness;  soberness. 

c  Stur'-by,  stout;  hardy. 

d  Ex-alt'-ep,  elevated ;  higher  up. 

e  Rear'ed,  brought  up 

1  Re-elect',  bring  back. 

«  In-dig'-Nant,  angry  and  disdainful. 

b  Ag-gkiev'ed,  unjustly  treated. 

*  Pet'-ty,  small ;  little. 

j  De-tail*',  parts  or  portions. 

s  As-pi-ra'-tions,  ardent  wishes  or  desires. 

1  S-cape'-graoe,  a  wild,  giddy  fellow. 

m  Oon'-trast,  opposite  in  character. 

n  As-so'-ciate,  be  in  company  with. 

0  Re-mo'-test,  most  distant. 


p  Bore,  a  disagreeable  thing  that  wearies, 
i  Re-fTne'-ment,  elegance  of  manners. 
r  El-e-va'-tion,  dignity;  high  rank. 
8  Oom'-pli-ments,  expressions    of  good 
wishes. 

1  Daxnt'-y,  something  nice  to  the  taste. 
u  Grub,  to  dig — as  to  dig  up  roots. 
"  Delve,  to  dig— as  with  a  spade. 
w  Al-li'-an-ces,  treaties ;  compacts. 
31  Pat'-kon-ized,  showed   condescension ; 
favored. 

y  Slink,  to  sneak;  creep  away  meanly. 
1  Be-dbag'-glei>,  soiled  by  drawing  through 
the  mud. 


[This  lesson  is,  mostly,  an  allegory — and  is  designed  as  a  satire  upon  the  manners  and 
characters  of  society.  It  is  blended  with  occasional  irony.  (What  is  an  allegory  f  What 
ie  satire?   What  is  irony  t   See  p.  xi.) 

The  story  is  a  lively  painting  of  certain  manners  of  society,  under  the  similitude  of  the 
characters  of  certain  animals  that  are  remarkably  well  adapted,  by  their  habits,  to  the 
purposes  for  which  they  are  here  introduced.  Why,  then,  is  the  story,  as  a  whole,  a 
simile  ? 

Describe  the  characters  of  Mr.  and  Mrs  Nutcracker.  Who  was  Miss  Jenny  Wren? 
Parson  Too-whit?  What  is  the  character  of  Featherhead  ?  (Sulky,  contrary,  unreason- 
able, discontented,  complaining,  lazy,  idle,  conceited,  setting  himself  up  above  others, 
aristocratic,  dishonest,  etc.  Wherein  was  he  aristocratic  ?)  Describe  the  character  of  Tip 
Chipmurik.  (Wherein  was  he  democratic  f)  The  character  of  Longtooth  Rat?  What  wa» 
probably  the  character  of  the  High-fliers  ?] 


It  is  less  painful  to  learn  in  youth  than  to  be  ignorant  in 
age. 

Prudence  guides  the  wise,  but  passion  governs  the  foolish. 
Some  act  first,  think  afterward,  and  repent  forever. 
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LESSON  XXXIX, 

THE  COMMON  PATH. 

1.  Do  not  despise  the  common  path 

Your  fellow-creatures  tread, 
Who  strive,  by  honest  toil,  to  earn, 

At  least,  their  daily  bread  ; 
But,  rather,  shed  upon  its  gloom 

What  ray  of  light  you  may, 
Remembering  that  a  flower  may  bloom 

Upon  the  common  way ! 

2.  Do  not  avoid  the  common  path\ 

For,  if  your  deeds  be  good', 
'Tis  there,  amid  the  very  throng, 

They  best  are  understood : 
There  is  no  secret  road  to  fame, 

By  fraud  or  folly  led ; 
The  wide  highways  of  nature  are 

The  paths  for  men  to  tread. 

3.  Do  not  forsake  the  common  path, 

If  fame,  at  last,  be  thine ; 
The  sun  itself  would  fade,  without 

A  world  on  which  to  shine: 
The  glory  of  a  noble  mind 

Is  not  itself  alone, 
But  in  the  oft-reflected  light 

Emitted  from  its  own ! 

J.  E.  Carpenter. 

[This  is  a  lesson  of  advice  and  precept.  What  is  the  meaning  of  "  the  common  path?" 
The  "  wide  highways  of  nature  ?"  The  meaning  of  the  word  "  emitted,"  in  the  last  line  ?] 


LESSON  XL. 

WHY  AN  APPLE  FALLS. 

1.  "I  have  somewhere  read,"  said  Willie,  "that  Sir 
Isaac  Newton  was  led  to  make  some  of  bis  great  discov- 
eries by  seeing  an  apple  fall  from  a  tree.    But  /  don't  see 
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any  thing  wonderful  in  the  fall  of  an  apple'.  Why  should 
not  an  apple  fall  when  its  stem  is  broken'?" 

2.  "  Let  me  ask  you  in  return,"  said  Uncle  John, "  if 
you  see  any  reason  why  an  apple  should'  fair  when  its 
stem  is  broken'?  Can  you  tell  why  any  thing  falls  to  the 
ground'?" 

3.  "I  suppose  an  apple  falls  from  a  tree  when  its  stem  is 
broken,"  said  Willie,  "because — because — there  is  nothing 
to  hold  it  up'  any  longer.  It  is  forced'  to  fall\  It  can't 
help'  it\" 

4.  "Just'  so\  just'  so\"  said  Uncle  John;  "it  is  forced'  to 
fall\  It  can't'  help'  it.  But  what  is  it  that  forces  the  apple 
to  fall'?  Do  you  think  the  apple  has  any  power  to  move 
itself  ?"  ' 

5.  Willie  thought  a  while,  and  then  said  that  he  did  not 
suppose  the  apple  could  move  itself.  "But  I  should  like 
to  know,"  said  he,  "  what  makes  it  fall." 

6.  "That  is  the  very  question  that  Newton  asked  him- 
self," said  Uncle  John.  "  And  when  he  could  answer  that 
question',  he  could  answer  a  great  many  more  questions 
that  had  long  puzzled  all  the  philosophers  before  him." 

7.  "But  I  don't  see,  yet,  what  makes  the  apple  fall,"  said 
Willie.  "There  must  be  something  that  pulls  it  down  to 
the  earth  " 

8.  "Just'  so\  just'  so\"  said  Uncle  John.  "The  earth 
pulls  the  apple  to  it." 

"  But  I  don't  see  the  earth  pull  it',"  said  Willie ;  "  and  I 
don't  see  how  the  earth  can  pull  it." 

9.  "Nor  does  any  body  know  howy  it  can  do  it'.  All 
we  know  is  the  fact  that  there  is  a  force  or  power  in  the 
earth  which  draws  the  apple ;  and  that  power  Newton 
called  attraction.  We  say,  the  earth  attracts  the  apple  to  it. 
The  earth  attracts  us  also,  and  keeps  us  from  falling  off." 

"But  do  not  other  bodies  have  this  power  of  attrac- 
tion'?" asked  Willie. 

10.  "  Certainly.  The  apple  has  the  same  kind  of  pow- 
er ;  but  its  power  is  very  small,  compared  with  the  power 
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of  the  great  earth  itself.  One  body  thus  acts  upon  any 
other  body,  just  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  matter  it 
contains,  and  its  nearness  to  the  other.  If  I  lift  up  a  stone 
it  is  heavy,  because  the  earth  attracts,  or  draws  it  down- 
ward ;  and  the  more  matter  the  stone  contains',  the  heavi- 
er" it  is." 

11.  "But  what  would  happen,"  asked  Willie,  "if  the 
earth  should  suddenly  lose  this  power  of  attraction'?" 

12.  "  If  the  earth  should  lose  this  power,"  Uncle  John 
replied,  "  and  the  sun  and  the  moon  should  retain  their 
powers  of  attraction,  the  same  as  now,  every  thing  on  the 
earth  would  be  drawn  away  to  the  sun  or  the  moon ;  and 
the  earth  itself  would  fall  in  pieces,  and  be  drawn  away 
also." 

13.  "  Then  the  power  which  makes  an  apple  fall  to  the 
earth,"  said  Willie,  "is  pretty  important  after  all,  although 
I  at  first  thought  there  was  nothing  wonderful  about  it." 

14.  "It  is  one  of  those  great  laws,"  said  Uncle  John, 
"  which  God  has  made  to  bind  the  universe  together,  and 
which  helps  to  keep  the  earth  and  the  other  planets  in 
their  places." 

[This  lesson  is  sufficiently  simple  in  composition  for  an  earlier  book,  but  sufficiently 
suggestive  of  thought  for  one  more  advanced.  It  teaches  that  some  of  the  most  common 
things  we  see  are  the  greatest  of  wonders,  when  we  begin  to  think  about  them.  If  I  hold 
up  an  apple,  and  then  let  it  drop,  I  may  say  it  falls  because  I  let  go  of  it.  But  this  is, 
really,  no  reason  at  all.  The  only  ultimate  reason  we  can  give  for  any  thing  is,  God 
wills  it.] 


LESSON  XLI. 

FORGIVENESS.— A  Parable. 

Bible.— Matt,  xviii ,  23-35. 

1.  Then  came  Peter  to  him,  and  said,  Lord,  how  oft  shall 
my  brother  sin  against  me,  and  I  forgive  himr?  Till  seven 
times'?  Jesus  saith  unto  him,  I  say  not  unto  thee,  until 
seven  times',  but,  until  seventy  times  seven. 

2.  Therefore  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven  likened  unto  a 
certain  king  which  would  take  account  of  his  servants. 
And  when  he  had  begun  to  reckon,  one  was  brought  unto 
him  which  owed  him  ten  thousand  talents.    But  foras- 
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much  as  he  had  not  to  pay,  his  lord  commanded  him  to 
be  sold,  and  his  wife  and  children,  and  all  that  he  had,  and 
payment  to  be  made.  The  servant  therefore  fell  down, 
and  worshiped  him,  saying,  Lord,  have  patience  with  me, 
and  I  will  pay  thee  all.  Then  the  lord  of  that  servant 
was  moved  with  compassion,  and  loosed  him,  and  forgave 
him  the  debt. 

3.  But  the  same  servant  went  out,  and  found  one  of  his 
fellow-servants,  which  owed  him  a  hundred  pence :  and 
he  laid  hands  on  him,  and  took  him  by  the  throat,  saying, 
Pay  me  that  thou  owest.  And  his  fellow-servant  fell  down 
at  his  feet,  and  besought  him,  saying,  Have  patience  with 
me,  and  I  will  pay  thee  all.  And  he  would  not ;  but  went 
and  cast  him  into  prison,  till  he  should  pay  the  debt.  So 
when  his  fellow-servants  saw  what  was  done,  they  were 
very  sorry,  and  came  and  told  unto  their  lord  all  that  was 
done. 

4.  Then  his  lord,  after  that  he  had  called  him,  said  unto 
him,  Oh  thou  wicked  servant,  I  forgave  thee  all  that  debt, 
because  thou  desiredst  me :  shouldest  not  thou  also  have 
had  compassion  on  thy  fellow-servant,  even  as  I  had  pity 
on  thee'?  And  his  lord  was  wroth,  and  delivered  him  to 
the  tormentors,  till  he  should  pay  all  that  was  due  unto 
him.  So  likewise  shall  my  heavenly  Father  do  also  unto 
you,  if  ye  from  your  hearts  forgive  not  every  one  his 
brother  their  trespasses. 

[This  lesson  is  one  of  the  numerous  parables  of  the  New  Testament.  A  parable  is  a 
short  tale,  which  conveys  a  moral  or  religious  truth.  Unlike  th",  fable,  the  parable  never 
violates  nature.  It  differs  from  the  allegory,  in  distinctly  comparing  one  thing  with  an- 
other, at  the  same  time  preserving  them  apart;  not  transferring,  as  does  the  allegory,  the 
properties,  qualities,  and  relations  of  one  thing  to  another. 

What  two  things  are  compared  in  this  parable  ?  (A  certain  king  and  his  servants  on 
the  one  hand,  and  God  and  the  subjects  of  his  moral  government  on  the  other.  1  What 
moral  duty  is  here  enforced  ?] 


The  sun  should  not  set  upon  our  anger,  neither  should  it 
rise  upon  our  confidence.  We  should  forgive  freely,  but  for- 
get rarely.  I  will  not  be  revenged,  and  this  I  owe  to  my  ene- 
my ;  but  I  will  remember,  and  this  I  owe  to  myself. 
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LESSON  XLII. 
FORGIVENESS. 

1.  0  God!  my  sins  are  manifold ;a 

Against  my  life  they  cry  ; 
And  all  my  guiltyb  deeds  foregone,0 

Up  to  thy  temple  fly. 
Wilt  thou  release  my  trembling  soul, 

That  to  despair  is  driven  ? 
"Forgive!"  a  blessed  voice  replied, 

"And  thou  shalt  he  forgiven." 

2.  My  foemen,d  Lord,  are  fierce  and  fell  ;e 

They  spurn  me  in  their  pride; 
They  render  evil  for  my  good ; 

My  patience  they  deride/ 
Arise!  my  king!  and  be  the  proud 

In  righteous  ruin  driven ! 
"Forgive!"  the  awful  answer  came, 

"As  thou  woiddst  be  forgiven!" 

3.  Seven  times,  O  Lord,  I've  pardoned  them ; 

Seven  times  they've  sinned  again ; 
They  practice  still  to  work  me  woe, 

And  triumph  in  my  pain  ; 
But  let  them  dread  my  vengeance  now, 

To  just  resentment  driven  ! 
"Forgive!"  the  voice  in  thunder  spake, 

"Or  never  be  forgiven!" 

Bishop  Heber. 

a  Man'-i-folt>,  many ;  numerous.  |d  Foe'-men,  enemies. 

b  Guilt'- y,  wicked;  sinful.  e  Fell,  furious ;  blood-thirsty. 

c  Fore-gone' (gawnO,  heretofore ;  previous.  !  f  De-bibe',  treat  with  scorn  ;  laugh  at. 

[This  striking  and  beautiful  poem,  also  enforcing  the  duty  of  forgiveness,  is  a  fitting 
sequel  to  the  foregoing  p  arable. 

What  confecsiou  is  made  in  the  first  verse  ?  What  is  God  asked  to  do?  What  reply  ia 
made?  What  complaint,  request,  and  reply,  in  the  second  verse?  The  continued  com- 
plaint, request,  and  reply,  in  the  third  verse  ?] 


Do  unto  others  as  you  would  have  them  do  unto  you. 
Be  always  more  ready  to  forgive  than  to  return  an  injury* 
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LESSON  XLIII. 

THE  FORGIVEN  DEBT. 

1.  The  old  merchants  who  transacted*1  business  on  the 
Long  Wharf,  in  Boston,  when  I  was  a  boy,  are  nearly  all 
dead.  Among  them  was  one  whom  I  recollect  often  to 
have  heard  spoken  of  in  terms  of  the  highest  praise  for 
his  great  kindness  and  generosity.  As  he  was  for  many 
years  largely  engaged  in  the  fishing  business,  his  name 
was  familiar  to  all  the  hardy  fishermen  of  Cape  Cod.  This 
noble  merchant  died  in  a  good  old  age,  and,  as  he  left  no 
will,  his  eldest  son  was  appointed  to  settle  the  estate,  and 
divide  the  property  among  the  heirs. 

2.  After  the  death  of  the  old  merchant,  a  package  of 
very  considerable  size  was  found  among  his  papers,  care- 
fully tied  up,  and  labeledb  as  follows :  "  Notes,  due-bills, 
and  accounts  against  sundry0  persons  down  along  shore. 
Some  of  these  may  be  got  by  suit,  or  severe  dunning. 
But  the  people  are  poor;  most  of  them  have  had  'fisher- 
men's luck.'  My  children  will  do  as  they  think  best. 
Perhaps  they  will  think,  with  me,  that  it  is  best  to  burn 
this  packet  entire." 

3.  "About  a  month,"  said  my  informant,  "after  our  fa- 
ther died,  the  sons  met  together,  and,  after  some  general 
remarks,  our  eldest  brother,  the  administrator,*1  produced 
this  package,  of  whose  existence  we  were  already  inform- 
ed, read  the  superscription,6  and  asked  what  course  should 
be  taken  in  regard  to  it. 

4.  "Another  brother,  a  few  years  younger  than  the  eld- 
est, a  man  of  strong,  impulsivef  temperament,*  unable  at 
the  moment  to  express  his  feelings  by  words,  while  he 
brushed  the  tears  from  his  eyes  with  one  hand,  by  a  sud- 
den movement  of  the  other  toward  the  fire-place,  indicated 
his  desire  to  have  the  paper  put  into  the  flames. 

5.  "It  was  suggested11  by  another  of  our  number,  that 
it  might  be  well  first  to  make  a  list  of  the  debtors'1  names, 
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and  of  the  dates,  and  accounts,  that  we  might  be  enabled, 
as  the  intended  discharge  was  for  all,  to  inform  such  as 
might  offer  payment  that  their  debts  were  forgiven.  On 
the  following  day  we  again  assembled ;  the  list  had  been 
prepared,  and  all  the  notes,  due-bills,  and  accounts,  whose 
amount,  including  interest,  exceeded  thirty-two  thousand 
dollars,  were  committed  to  the  flames. 

6.  "It  was  about  four  months  after  our  father's  death, 
in  the  month  of  June,  that,  as  I  was  sitting  in  my  eldest 
brother's  counting-room,  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to 
speak  to  him,  there  came  in  a  hard-favored, )  little  old  man, 
who  looked  as  if  time  and  rough  weather  had  been  to  the 
windward  of  him  for  seventy  years. 

7.  "  He  asked  if  my  brother  was  not  the  executor.k  He 
replied  that  he  was  administrator,11  as  our  father  died  in- 
testate.1 'Well,'  said  the  stranger,  'I  have  come  up-from 
the  Cape  to  pay  a  debt  I  owed  the  old  gentleman.'  My 
brother  requested  him  to  be  seated,  being  at  the  moment 
engaged. 

8.  "  The  old  man  sat  down,  and,  putting  on  his  glasses, 
drew  out  a  very  ancient  leather  wallet,  and  began  to  count 
his  money.  When  he  had  done — and  there  was  quite  a 
parcel  of  notes — as  he  sat,  waiting  his  turn,  slowly  twist- 
ing his  thumbs,  with  his  old,  gray,  meditative  eyes  upon 
the  floor,  he  sighed ;  and  I  knew  the  money,  as  the  phrase 
runs,  came  hard;  and  I  secretly  wished  the  old  man's  name 
might  be  found  upon  the  forgiven  list. 

9.  "  My  brother  was  soon  at  leisure,"1  and  asked  him  the 
common  questions,  his  name,  etc.  The  original  debt  was 
four  hundred  and  forty  dollars:  it  had  stood  a  long  time, 
and,  with  the  interest,  amounted  to  a  sum  between  seven 
and  eight  hundred  dollars,  My  brother  went  to  his  desk, 
and  after  examining  the  forgiven  list  attentively,  a  sudden 
smile  lighted  up  his  countenance,  and  told  me  the  truth 
at  a  glance — the  old  man's  name  was  there  ! 

10.  "  My  brother  quietly  took  a  chair  by  his  side,  and  a 
conversation  ensued11  between  them,  which  I  shall  never 
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forget.  '  Your  note  is  outlawed,'0  said  my  brother ;  1  it 
was  dated  twelve  years  ago,  payable  in  two  years :  there 
is  no  witness,  and  no  interest  has  ever  been  paid:  you 
are  not  bound  to  pay  this  note:  we  can  not  recover  the 
amount.' 

11.  "  '  Sir,'  said  the  old  man, 1 1  wish  to  pay  it.  It  is 
the  only  heavy  debt  I  have  in  the  world.  It  may  be  out- 
lawed0 here ;  but  I  have  no  child,  and  my  old  woman  and 
I  hope  we  have  made  our  peace  with  God,  and  wish  to  do 
so  with  man.  I  should  like  to  pay  it;'  and  he  laid  the 
bank-notes  before  my  brother,  and  requested  him  to  count 
them  over. 

12.  "  'I  can  not  take  this  money,'  said  my  brother. 

"  The  old  man  became  alarmed.  '  I  have  cast  simple 
interest  for  twelve  years  and  a  little  over,'  said  he.  '  I  will 
pay  you  compound  interest  if  you  say  so.  That  debt 
ought  to  have  been  paid  long  ago ;  but  your  father,  sir, 
was  very  indulgent:  he  knew  I  had  been  unfortunate,  and 
told  me  not  to  worry  about  it.' 

13.  "  My  brother  then  set  the  whole  matter  plainly  be- 
fore him,  and,  taking  the  bills,  returned  them  to  the  old 
man,  telling  him  that,  although  our  father  left  no  formal 
will,  he  had  recommended  to  his  children  to  destroy  cer- 
tain notes,  due-bills,  and  other  evidences  of  debt,  and  re- 
lease those  who  might  be  legally  bound  to  pay  them. 

14.  "  For  a  moment  the  worthy  old  man  seemed  to  be 
stupefied. p  After  he  had  collected  himself,  and  wiped  a 
few  tears  from  his  eyes,  he  stated  that,  from  the  time  he 
had  heard  of  our  father's  death,  he  had  raked  and  scraped, 
and  pinched  and  spared,  to  get  the  money  together  for  the 
payment  of  this  debt.  'About  ten  days  ago,'  said  he,  'I 
had  made  up  the  sum  within  twenty  dollars.  My  wife 
knew  how  much  the  payment  of  this  debt  lay  upon  my 
spirits,  and  advised  me  to  sell  a  cow,  and  make  up  the 
difference,  and  get  the  heavy  burden  off  my  spirits.  I  did 
so — and  now  what  will  my  wife  say  ? 

15.  " '  I  must  get  home  to  the  Cape,  and  tell  her  this 
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good  news.  She'll  probably  say  over  the  very  words  she 
said  when  she  put  her  hands  on  my  shoulder  as  we  part- 
ed— u  I  have  never  seen  the  righteous  man  forsaken,  nor  his 
seed  begging  bread."  '  After  a  hearty  shake  of  the  hand, 
and  a  blessing  upon  our  father's  memory,  he  went  upon 
his  way  rejoicing. 

16.  "  After  a  short  silence,  seizing  his  pencil  and  making 
a  few  figures — 'There,'  exclaimed  my  brother,  'your  part 
of  the  amount  would  be  so  much.  Contrive  a  plan  to 
convey  to  me  your  share  of  the  pleasure  derived  from  this 
operation,  and  the  money  is  at  your  service.'  "  Such  is 
the  simple  tale,  which  I  have  told  as  it  was  told  to  me. 

Boston  Transcript. 


a  Tea ns-A€t'-ed,  carried  on;  managed. 
0  La'-ueled,  having  a  label  attached. 
c  Sun '-dry,  several ;  various. 
d  Ad-min-is-tuX'-tor,  a  man  appointed  to 

settle  the  estate  of  one  who  dies  without  a 

will. 

e  Su-PEK-seBtp'-TiON,  the  writing  on  the 
outside. 

'  Im-pul'-sive,  quick  ;  earnest ;  active, 
e  Tem'-per-a-ment,  habit  of  body  and  miud. 
b  Suo-gest'-ed,  hinted;  intimated. 

[Tiie  generous  merchant.  The  package  of  old  notes,  etc.  Its  consideration  by  the 
brothers.  What  was  done  with  it.  The  call  from  a  debtor.  Describe  the  scene  which 
followed.    The  conclusion. 

This  touching  story  of  the  forgiven  debt,  similar,  in  its  moral,  to  the  two  preceding 
lessons,  shows  the  beauty  of  kindness  and  generosity  in  matters  of  business,  and  is  well 
calculated  to  cultivate  generous  and  kind  feelings  in  those  who  read  it.] 


Deut'-or?,  those  who  owe  debts. 
Habd-fa'-voeed,  having  coarse  features. 
Ex-E€'-tT-TOR,  a  man  appointed  by  one 
who  makes  a  will  to  settle  his  estate. 
Ix-tes'-tate,  without  having  made  a  will. 
Leis'-ure,  fire  from  business. 
En-sOei>',  followed ;  took  place. 
Out'-lawed,  not  legally  collectible. 
Stu'-pe-fied,  confused  ;  having  the  i 
dulled. 


THE  WORLD  IS  WHAT  WE  MAKE  IT. 

1.  Oh,  call  not  this  a  vale  of  tears, 

A  world  of  gloom  and  sorrow ; 
One  half  the  grief  that  o'er  us  comes, 

From  self  we  often  borrow. 
The  earth  is  beautiful  and  good: 

How  long  will  man  mistake  it  ? 
The  folly  is  within  ourselves  ; 

The  world  is  what  we  make  it, 

2.  If  truth,  and  love,  and  gentle  words. 

We  took  the  pains  to  nourish, 
The  seeds  of  discontent  would  die, 

And  peace  and  concord  flourish. 
Oh,  has  not  each  some  kindly  thought? 

Then  let's  at  once  awake  it : 
Believing  that  for  good  or  ill, 

The  world  is  what  we  make  it. 
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LESSON  XLIY. 

THE  BOOK  OF  LIFE. 


1.  Book  of  Life !  to  thee  I  fly 
When  the  world  weighs  heavily— 
Heavily  upon  my  heart, 

And  earthly  thoughts  no  peace  impart  ;a 
Earthly  hopes  all  hollownessb — 
Earthly  joys  deceitfulness — 
Earthly  praise,  a  tinsel0  gain — - 
Earthly  pleasure,  after-pain — 
Earthly  stay,  an  ebbing  wave — 
Earthly  end,  the  dark  cold  grave. 

2.  Wearily,  wearily, 

From  worldly  wastes,  so  drearily 

That  round  me  lie — 
From  trouble,  toil,  and  vanity, 

From  care  and  strife, 
To  thee  I  turn,  to  thee  I  fly, 

Book  of  Life. 

N.  Y.  Independent, 
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•  Im-part",  give  ;  bestow.  I  c  Tin'-sel,  shining  and  showy  only. 

b  Hol'-low-ness,  without  substance,  |  d  Ebb'-ihu,  flowing  back ;  falling  away 

[What  is  the  "  Book  of  Life  ?"  When  do  we  turn  to  its  pages  for  comfort  and  consols' 
tion  ?   Why  is  it  called  "  the  Book  of  Life,"  instead  of  "  a  Book  of  Life  ?"] 


LESSON  XLV. 


OUT  OF  THE  WAY. 


1.  "Old  Mr. Worthy,"  as  he  was  called,  had  worked  at 
his  trade  of  watchmaker,  until  he  was  able  to  retire  from 
business  on  a  very  snug  little  fortune.  So  he  bought  a 
pretty  little  house  in  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  with  a 
garden  fall  of  flowers,  and  a  fountain  in  the  middle  of  the 
garden,  and  there  he  enjoyed  himself  very  much. 

2.  His  wife  enjoyed  herself  too;  but  never  so  much  as 
when  the  neighbors,  as  they  passed  by,  peeped  over  the 
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fence,  and  said,  "  What  a  pretty  place' !  What  lucky  peo- 
ple the  watchmaker  and  his  wife  are' !  How  they  must 
enjoy'  themselves  I" 

3.  On  such  occasions  Master  Frank,  their  only  son, 
would  be  sure  to  hear  what  the  neighbors  said ;  and  when 
they  were  gone  he  would  exclaim,  "Isn't  it  grand,  mother, 
that  every  body  should  think  that'?"*  "It  is,  my  son," 
his  mother  would  reply:  but  old  Mr.  Worthy  would  shake 
his  head,  and  say  to  his  wife,  "  You  are  filling  that  boy's 
head  with  nonsense." 

4.  Now  Frank's  mother  thought  her  son  remarkably 
smart ;  and  when  she  thought  his  education  was  complete, 
she  requested  Mr.  Worthy  to  dismissa  all  Frank's  teachers, 
give  him  a  handsome5  sum  of  money,  and  let  him  go  off 
to  see  the  world  and  make  his  fortune. 

5.  The  old  gentleman  shook  his  head  at  first,  and  called 
it  all  sheer0  folly.  Moreover,  he  declared  that  Master 
Frank  was  a  mere  child'  yet,  and  would  get  into  a  hund- 
red foolish  scrapes  in  less  than  a  week' ;  but  mamma  ex- 
pressed her  opinion  so  positively',  and  repeated  it  so  often', 
that  at  last  papa  began  to  entertain  it  too,  and  gave  his 
consent  to  the  plan. 

6.  When  Frank  was  about  to  leave  home,  with  his  pock- 
ets full  of  money,  his  mother  took  him  privately  aside,  to 
give  him  some  parting  advice.  "  Your  education,"  said 
she,  "is  now  finished.  You  can  play  on  the  piano',  and 
dance',  and  sing7,  and  talk  before  any  body',  and  make 
yourself  noticed  wherever  you  go.  Now  mind  that  you 
do  make  yourself  noticed — or  whos  is  to  find  out  your  mer- 
its'? Don't  be  shy  and  downcast  when  you  come  among 
strangers.  All  you  have  to  think  about,  with  yourx  ad- 
vantages', is  to  put  yourself  forward',  and  make  yourself 
agreeable'." 

7.  But  Frank's  father,  knowing  nothing  of  the  lesson 
which  the  vain  mother  had  just  given  him,  also  took  him 


*  If  this  be  spoken  merely  as  a  question,  it  should  have  the  rising  inflection  ;  if  it  be 
exclamatory,  it  comes  under  Rule  X.    See  also  Rule  I.,  Note  2. 
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aside,  and  spoke  to  him  as  follows  :  "  Now\  my  dear  boy', 
before  you  go,  let  me  give  you  one  word  of  parting  advice. 
We  have  all  made  too  much'  of  you,  and  praised  what- 
ever you  have  done'  j  and  you  have  been  a  sort  of  idot 
and  wonder"  among  us.  But,  now  that  you  are  going 
among  strangers',  you  will  find  yourself  Mr.  Nobody  ;  and 
you  must  be  contented  to  be  Mr.  Nobody  at  first. 

8.  "  Keep  yourself  in  the  background  till  people  have 
found  out  your  merits  for  themselves,  and  never  get  in  any 
body's  way.  Just  keep  out  of  the  way.  It's  the  secret  of 
life  for  a  young  man.  Why\  Frank',  how  impatient  you 
are!  Now  mark  my  words.  All  you  have  to  attend  to, 
with  your'  advantages',  is  to  keep  out  of  the  way." 

9.  Frank  had  listened  to  his  father's  advice  very  impa- 
tiently. As  he  passed  out,  his  mother  called  to  him,  "  Ke- 
member  what  I've  said."  "  Trust'  me,"  was  Frank's  reply. 
The  driver  was  calling,  so  he  walked  off  to  the  stage-coach. 
He  was  just  in  time;  but  a  sudden  thought  struck  him, 
that  it  would  be  well  for  the  driver  and  passengers  to  know 
how  well  educated  he  had  been. 

10.  So,  while  he  stood  leisurely1*  pulling  on  his  kid 
gloves,  he  began  to  talk  about  the  country ;  and  as  there 
were  two  roads  leading  to  the  next  village,  he  thought  it 
well  to  advise  the  driver  which  to  take.  "Jump  in,  jump 
in,"  called  out  the  driver.  "  Certainly  not  till  I've  made 
3^ou  understand  what  I  mean',"  said  Master  Frank,  quite 
pompously. e 

11.  But,  then,  crack  went  the  whip,  the  horses  made  a 
start  forward,  and  the  front  wheel  passed  over  the  tip  of 
Master  Frank's  boot.  It  might  have  been  worse-* ;  but 
Frank  called  out  very  angrily  about  "disgraceful  careless- 
ness," on  which  the  driver  cracked  his  whip  again,  and 
shouted,  "  Gentlemen  that  won't  keep  out  of  the  way  must 
expect  to  have  their  toes  trodden  on."  Every  body  laughed 
at  this,  and  Frank  was  obliged  to  spring  hastily  inside,  or 
he  would  have  been  left  behind. 

12.  After  his  arrival  at  the  great  hotel  of  the  city,  he 
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found  that  there  was  to  be  a  public  dinner  there  that 
evening,  which  every  body  might  attend  who  chose  to 
pay  for  it.  So  he  dressed  himself  in  his  neatest  suit,  and, 
when  the  time  arrived,  strode  pompously e  into  the  large 
dining-hall,  where  was  a  long  table,  set  out  with  plates, 
and  fast  filling  with  people,  not  one  of  whom  he  knew. 
He  felt  a  little  confused  at  first,  but,  recalling  his  mother's 
advice,  he  repeated  to  himself  her  parting  words,  and  took 
courage. 

13.  He  had  certainly  forgotten  the  text,  "When  thou  art 
bidden,  go  and  sit  down  in  the  lowest  room ;"  for,  passing 
by  the  lower  end  of  the  table,  where  were  several  unoccu- 
pied places,  he  walked  boldly  forward  to  the  upper  end, 
where  groups  of  people  were  already  seated,  talking  and 
laughing  together  Observing?  an  unoccupied  seat  next  to 
a  well-dressed  young  lady,  "Why,  this  is  the  very  thing\" 
thought  he  to  himself.  There  was  a  card,  it  is  true\  in  the 
plate  opposite  the  vacant  seat;  but "  what  of  that?"  thought 
he,  "first  come,  first  served',  I  suppose'." 

14.  So,  sitting  down,  and  thinking  of  his  mother's  ad- 
vice to  "  put  himself  forward,"  he  bowed  and  smiled  to  the 
young  lady ;  but  the  next  instant  he  was  tapped  on  the 
shoulder  by  the  waiter,  who,  pointing  to  the  card  in  the 
plate,  said,  in  a  low  voice,  "  This  place  is  engaged,  sir !" 

15.  "  Oh,  if  that  is  all,"  said  Frank,  speaking  quite  loud, 
u  here's  another  to  match;"  on  which  he  drew  one  of  his 
own  cards  from  his  pocket,  and  threw  it  into  the  plate, 
"The place  is  engaged,  sir /"  repeated  the  waiter  in  a  louder 
voice;  but  Frank  showed  no  disposition11  to  abandon  his 
seat ;  and  as  he  had  already  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
whole  table,  there  was  a  general  cry  of  "  Turn  him  out." 

16.  "Turn  me  out'!"  shouted  Frank,  jumping  up;  but 
at  that  moment  a  voice  behind  him  called  out,  a  hand 
laying  hold  of  him  by  the  shoulders  at  the  same  time, 
"Young  man,  I'll  trouble  you  to  get  out  of  my  chair;  and 
out  of  my  way;  and  to  KEEP  OUT  OF  MY  WAY!"* 


*  This  is  a  good  example  of  increasing  emphasia. 
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17.  Frank  found  himself  half  way  down  the  room  be- 
fore he  knew  what  was  happening ;  for,  after  the  gentle- 
man had  let  go  of  him,  the  waiter  seized  him  and  hustled1 
him  along.  There  was  no  longer  any  room  for  him  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  table ;  but  he  at  length  found  a  seat  at  a 
side-table  in  a  corner,  at  which  sat  two  men  in  foreign  dress, 
not  one  word  of  whose  language  he  could  understand. 

18.  His  first  unlucky  adventure  had  sobered  him  a  lit- 
tle ;  but  presently,  with  his  mother's  advice  running  in  his 
head,  he  resolved  to  make  another  attempt  to  "  put  him- 
self forward,"  and  "  make  himself  agreeable,"  if  possible. 
So,  at  the  next  burst  of  merriment  from  the  foreign  gen- 
tlemen, he  affectedi  to  enter  into  the  joke,  threw  himself 
back  in  his  chair,  and  laughed  as  loudly  as  they  did. 

19.  The  men  stared  for  a  second,  then  frowned ;  one  of 
them  shouted  angrily  at  him,  and  the  other  called  loudly 
to  the  waiter.  A  moment  after,  Frank  found  himself  be- 
ing conveyed  by  the  waiter  through  the  doorway  into  the 
hall,  with  the  remark  sounding  in  his  ears,  "  What  a  fool- 
ish young  gentleman  you  mustbeM  Why  can't  you  keep 
out  of  people's  wayM" 

20.  The  waiter  advised  Frank  to  go  to  bed,  where  he 
might  be  out  of  the  way ;  "  but,"  said  Frank,  "  I  under- 
stand there's  to  be  dancing  here  to-night,  and  I  can  dance, 
and—" 

21.  "Pooh!  pooh!"  said  the  waiter;  "what's  the  use 
of  dancing,  if  you  are  to  be  in  every  body's  wayx;  and  I 
know  you  wnT  be."  So  Frank  went  to  bed,  where  he  lay 
a  long  time  awake,  wondering  what  could  be  the  cause  of 
the  failure  of  his  attempts  to  make  himself  agreeable. 

22.  The  next  night  he  went  to  a  public  concert,k  where 
he  made  himself  so  conspicuous1 — first  applauding,"1  then 
hissing,  and  even  speaking  his  opinions  to  the  people 
around  him — that  a  set  of  young  college  students  com- 
bined together  to  get  rid  of  him ;  and  so,  before  the  enter- 
tainment was  half  through,  Mr.  Frank,  after  a  little  hard 
usage,  found  himself  in  the  street. 
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23.  He  had  several  letters  of  introduction  to  people  in 
the  city ;  one  to  an  old  partner  of  his  father,  who  had  set- 
tled there  some  years  before ;  another  to  some  people  of 
more  consequence.  Of  course,  Mr.  Frank  went  to  call  upon 
the  latter  first,  as  there  seemed  a  nice  chance  of  making 
his  fortune  among  such  great  folks. 

24.  And,  really,  the  great  folks  would  have  been  civil 
enough,  if  he  had  not  spoiled  every  thing  by  what  he  call- 
ed "  making  himself  agreeable."  He.  was  too  affectedly11 
polite,  too  talkative,  too  instructive  by  half!  He  assured0 
the  young  ladies  that  he  approved  very  highly  of  their 
singing';  trilled  out  a  little  song  of  his  own,  unasked,  at 
his  first  visit';  fondled  the  pet  lap-dog  on  his  knee';  con- 
gratulated papa  on  looking  wonderfully  well  for  his  age' ; 
asked  mamma  if  she  had  tried  the  last  new  spectacles'; 
and,  in  short,  gave  his  opinions,  advice,  and  information  so 
freely,  that  as  soon  as  he  was  gone  all  exclaimed, "  What 
a  disagreeable,  impertinentp  fellow  !" 

25.  Things  went  on  in  this  way  for  some  time,  for  he 
called  very  often,  as  he  had  too  high  an  opinion  of  him- 
self to  take  the  hints  that  were  thrown  out  that  his  visits 
were  not  agreeable.  At  last,  however,  he  could  find  "  no- 
body at  home"  when  he  called,  as  the  young  ladies  man- 
aged to  get  out  of  his  way,  as  he  would  not  keep  out  of 
theirs. 

26.  The  unfortunate  young  man  was  compelled  to  take 
the  hint  at  last,  and  in  his  despondency**  he  found  a  good 
friend  in-  the  waiter  at  the  hotel.  "  I  thought,"  murmured 
Frank,  in  broken,  almost  sobbing  accents,  "I  thought — 
the  young  ladies — would  have  been  delighted — with — my 
song;  you  see — I've  been — so  well  taught — and  I  can 
sing — "* 

27.  "Pooh!  pooh!  nonsense!"  interrupted  the  waiter. 
"What's  the  use  of  singing,  if  you've  not  been  asked'? 
Much  better  go  to  bed."    Poor  Frank,  deeply  mortified,1 


*  This  is  a  difficult  passage,  as  its  proper  reading  requires  an  imitation  of  the  sobbing, 
broken  accents  of  the  young  man. 
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now  gave  himself  up  to  tears,  and  ordered  his  dinner  up 

stairs,  for  he  felt  as  though  he  could  not  be  seen  by  any 
body.  The  folly  of  his  past  conduct,  and  of  his  mother's 
advice,  appeared  to  him,  all  at  once,  in  a  new  light. 

28.  Before  the  waiter  had  been  gone  five  minutes,  he 
returned  with  a  letter  in  his  hand.  Frank  trembled  as  he 
took  it.  It  was  an  invitation  to  dinner  from  his  father's 
old  partner.  Frank  threw  the  note  on  the  floor — declared 
he  would  go  nowhere — would  see  nobody  any  more ! 

29.  The  "  officious5  fellow" — as  he  would  have  called  the 
waiter  at  another  time — took  up  the  note  and  read  it. 
"  Why' !"  said  he,  "  it's  from  your  father's  old  partner' !  he 
wishes  you  had  called' ;  but  as  you  havenH  called',  he  asks 
you  to  dinner'.  Now  you're  wanted',  Mr.  Frank',  and 
must  go\" 

30.  "  But  I  shall  only  get  into  difficulty  again',"  cried 
he,  despondingly.  "Nonsense.  You've  only  to  keep  out 
of  every  body's  way',  and  all  will  be  right',"  insisted  the 
waiter,  as  he  left  the  room. 

31.  "  Only  to  keep  out  of  every  body's  way\  and  all  will 
be  right',"  repeated  Frank  to  himself,  as  he  looked  at  his 
crestfallen  face  in  the  glass.  "It's  not  the  rule  mother 
gave  me  for  getting  on  in  life' !" 

32.  Frank  went,  trembling  for  the  consequences,  but  re- 
solved to  take  his  father's  advice  this  time'.  In  truth',  he 
felt  that  he  had  no  courage  now  to  "put  himself  forward." 
It  was  the  funniest  thing  in  the  world  to  hear  him,  as  he 
went  along,  repeating  to  himself,  "All  you  have  to  do,  with 
your  advantages,  is  to — make  yourself- — no,  no!  not  to  make 
myself  agreeable — is  to — keep  out  of  the  way!  That's 
it!"* 

33.  When  Frank  arrived  at  the  house,  he  rang  the  bell 
so  gently  that  he  had  to  ring  twice  before  he  was  heard. 
When  he  was  ushered*  into  the  drawing-room,  the  old 
partner  came  forward  to  meet  him,  took  him  kindly  by  the 


*  This  is  another  somewhat  difficult  passage.  Observe  the  sudden  change  of  manner 
with  "  No.  no !"  and  "  That's  it !" 
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hands,  and,  after  one  searching  look  into  his  downcast  face, 
said, 

34.  "  My  dear  Mr.  Frank,  you  must  put  on  a  bolder  face, 
and  ring  a  louder  peal,  next  time  you  come  to  the  house 
of  your  father's  old  friend' !"  Frank  answered  this  warm 
greeting11  by  a  sickly  smile ;  and  while  he  was  being  in- 
troduced to  the  rest  of  the  family,  kept  bowing  on,  think- 
ing of  nothing  but  how  he  was  to  keep  out  of  every  body's 
way. 

35.  He  could  scarcely  answer  their  kind  greetings  with 
any  thing  more  than  "Yes"  and  "No,"  "Perhaps  so," 
"  Do  you  think  so  ?•"  and  other  such  little  phrases. 

36.  "  How  shy  he  is,  poor  fellow  I"  thought  the  ladies ; 
and  then  they  talked  to  him  all  the  more.  They  asked 
him  a  thousand  questions.  They  chatted  of  books',  and 
music',  and  drawing',  and  pressed  him  hard  to  discover 
what  he  knew',  what  he  could  do',  and  what  he  liked 
best' ;  and  when  it  came  out  from  his  short  answers  that 
he  had  read  certain  books — and  in  more  than  one  lan- 
guage'; and  could  sing — just  a  little';  and  dance — just  a 
little' ;  and  do  several  other  things — just  a  little,  too',  they 
were  delighted'  with  him.  "  Ah !  when  you  know  us  bet- 
ter'," said  they,  "  and  are  not  so  shy  of  us  as  strangers', 
we  shall  find  out  that  you  are  as  clever  again  as  you  pre- 
tend' to  be,  Mr.  Frank' !" 

37.  "  I'll  tell  you  what',"  added  the  old  partner,  coming 
up  at  this  moment,  "  it's  a  perfect  treat'  to  me,  Mr.  Frank', 
to  have  a  young  man  like  you  in  my  house' !  You're 
your  father  all  over'  again — and  I  can't  praise  you  more'„ 
He  was  the  most  modest',  unobtrusivev  man  in  all  our 
town' ;  and  yet  he  knew  more  of  his  business'  than  all  of 
us  put  together. 

38.  "However,  my  dear  boy — for  I  really  must  call 
you  so — it  was  that  very  thing  that  made  your  father's 
fortune' :  I  mean,  that  he  was  just  as  unpretending  as  he 
was  clever.  Every  body  trusts  an  unpretending^  man. 
And  you'll  make  your  fortune.,  too,  in  the  same  manner, 
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before  long.  Now,  boys' !"  added  he,  turning  to  his  sons, 
"you  hear  what  I  say,  and  take  the  hint!" 

39.  It  is  surprising  how  rapidly  Master  Frank  got  along 
after  this\  and  how  many  attentions  were  thrush  upon  him, 
all  because,  as  every  body  said,  he  was  -'such  an  agree- 
able young  man,  and  as  modest  as  he  was  well  educated  I" 
He  had  been  really  humbled,  and  he  was  greatly  changed 
in  character;  but  the  more  he  tried  to  "keep  out  of  the 
way',"  the  more  he  was  brought  forward^ !  What  a  world 
of  contradictions  this  isx ! 

40.  It  was  a  jovial  day  for  good  old  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Worthy,  when,  two  years  after  Master  Frank  had  set  out 
on  his  travels,  he  returned  home,  a  partner  in  the  old  part- 
ner's business,  with  one  of  his  smiling  daughters  for  his 
bride. 

Adapted. — Mrs.  Gatty. 


Dis-miss',  send  away. 
Hand'-some,  large ;  ample ;  liberal. 
Sheer,  mere ;  nothing  but. 
Leis'-ure-ly,  deliberately ;  not  hastily. 
Pom'-pous-ly,  haughtily;  with  much  pa- 
rade. 

Re-oat/l'-tng,  calling  to  mind. 
Ob-*erv -ing,  noticing;  seeing. 
Dis-po-si'-tion,  inclination;  intention. 
Hus'tled,  pushed ;  crowded. 
Af-fe€t'-ed,  pretended. 
€on'-oekt,  public  singing. 


€on-spi€'-u-ous,  prominent;  public. 
Ap-plaud'-ing,  praising ;  commending. 
Af-fe€t'-ed-ly,  unnaturally. 
As-sttked'  (ash-shured'),  told  in  an  ap- 
proving way. 

Im-per'-ti-nent,  intrusive ;  meddling. 
De-sponb'-en-cy,  dejection  of  spirits. 
Mor'-ti-fied,  humbled ;  subdued. 
Of-fi"-oious,  forward  ;  meddling. 
Ush'-eked,  introduced. 
Greet'-ing,  expressions  of  kindness. 
Un-ob-tku'-bive,  not  forward  ;  modest. 


[Old  Mr.  Worthy  and  his  wife— how  they  enjoyed  themselves.  Master  Frank.  The  con- 
flicting advice  which  he  received.  Frank  and  the  stage-driver.  Frank's  two  adventures 
at  the  public  dinner-table.  The  waiter's  advice.  Frank  at  the  public  concert.  His  let- 
ters of  introduction.  He  calls  upon  "  the  great  folks."  Frank  and  the  waiter  again.  A 
change  in  Frank's  character.  He  goes  to  call  upon  his  father's  old  partner.  His  recep- 
tion.   What  resulted  from  his  trying  to  keep  out  of  the  way.    His  return  home. 

This  narrative  piece,  introduced  by  a  description  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Worthy,  relates  the 
history  of  Master  Frank's  adventures  on  leaving  home  to  seek  his  fortune.  Its  leading 
object  is  to  show  the  effects  of  the  wrong  ideas  which  Frank  at  first  entertained,  and  to 
illustrate  the  two  different  phases  of  character  resulting  from  the  different  kinds  of  advice 
which  were  given  to  him.  It  will  be  found  an  excellent  lesson,  throughout,  for  elocution- 
ary drill,  owing  to  its  varied  conversational  style,  and  the  many  sudden  changes  of  man- 
lier introduced.] 


LESSON  XL VI. 

THE  CLOCK  AND  THE  DIAL. — A  Fable. 
1.  It  happened  on  a  cloudy  morn, 
A  self-conceited  clock,  in  scorn 
A  dial  thus  bespoke  :a 
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wMy  learned  friend' !  if  in  thy  power, 
Tell  me  exactly  what's  the  hourr ; 
Jam  upon  the  strike." 

2.  The  modest  dial  thus  replied  : 
"That  point  I  can  not  now  decide; 

The  sun  is  in  the  shade : 
My  information,  drawn  from  him — 
I  wait  till  his  enliveningb  beam 

Shall  be  again  display'd."0 

3.  "  Wait  for  him,  then\"  returned  the  clock  | 
"  I  am  not  that  dependent  block,d 

His  counsel  to  implore^  ;e 
One  winding  serves  me  for  a  week; 
And,  hearken  !  how  the  truth  I  speak, 

Ding,  ding,  ding,  ding — just  four." 

4.  While  thus  the  boaster  was  deriding/ 
And  magisterially5  deciding, 

A  sunbeam,  clear  and  strong, 
Showed  on  the  line  three  quarters  more1 ; 
And  that  the  clock,  in  striking  four', 

Had  told  his  story  wrong. 

5.  On  this  the  dial  calmly  said 

(More  prompt  to  advise  than  to  upbraid), 

"  Friend',  go,  be  regulated^ ! 
Thou  answer'st  without  hesitation^, 
But  he  who  trusts  thy  calculation' 

Will  frequently  be  cheated\ 

6.  "  Observe  my  practice,  shun  pretense  ih 
Not  confidence,  but  evidence 

An  answer  meet  supplies^ ; 
Blush  not  to  say, '  I  can  not  telP :' 
Not  speaking  much,  but  speaking  well, 

Denotes  the  truly  wise." 

De  la  Motte. 

*  Be-spoke',  spoke  to;  addressed.  f  De-eTd'-tnq,  ridiculing ;  mocking  at. 

b  En-li'-ven-ing,  animating;  cheering.  e  Mau-is-te'-ki-al-ly,  with  the  air  of  a 
c  Dis-pi,ay'ed,  exhibited  to  view.  master. 

0  Block,  blockhead ;  stupid  fellow.  h  Pke-tense',  pretension ;  false  claims. 

•  Im-ploke',  beg ;  ask  for  earnestly. 
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[Why  is  this  story  of  "the  Clock  and  the  Dial"  a  fable?  (See  p.  ix.,  and  pp.  67,  83.) 
Wherein  does  it  transgress  natural  laws  ?  Narrate  the  story  from  which  the  moral  ia 
drawn.  What  useful  truth  is  intended  to  he  enforced  by  it  ?  What  are  the  two  things 
that  are  compared  in  this  fable,  and  between  which  a  resemblance  is  attempted  to  be 
shown?  (The  bold  striking  of  a  clock  that  is  wrong,  and  the  much  speaking  of  a  confi- 
dent but  ignorant  person.)] 


LESSON  XLVII. 

AN  EVENING  AT  FARMER  MARTIN'S. 

A  SWISS  STORY. 
[From  the  French  of  Souvestre.] 

1.  The  long  winter  evenings  have  begun,  and  at  Mar- 
tin's farm,  after  the  day's  labor  is  over,  the  family  are  ac- 
customed to  assemble  around  the  big  logs  which  blaze  on 
the  hearth,  where  a  few  neighbors  often  join  them ;  for  in 
those  thinly-settled  and  lonely  mountain  valleys,  neighbor- 
hood* establishes15  a  feeling  almost  like  relationship. 

2.  There  it  is  that  the  genial0  influence  of  the  fire,  and 
the  pleasures  of  social  reunion,*1  lead  to  mutual  confidence : 
intimacies  are  established  and  strengthened,  and  that  in- 
ner life,  which  the  outer  often  shadows  forth  but  faintly, 
stands  clearly  revealed. 

3.  Sometimes  Cousin  Prudent,  notwithstanding  the  dis- 
tance at  which  he  lives,  comes  to  spend  the  evening ;  and 
then  there  is  great  rejoicing  in  the  farmer's  simple  home. 
They  give  him  the  best  place  near  the  fire ;  then  seat 
themselves  around,  with  pleased  and  eager  countenances, 
for  this  cousin  is  the  best  story-teller  on  all  the  mountain- 
side. 

4.  He  knows  not  only  the  old  legends6  and  traditionsf 
which  for  many  generations  have  been  handed  down  from 
father  to  son,  but  he  even  knows  much  of  what  is  con- 
tained in  books.  He  has,  besides,  such  wisdom !  He  has 
learned  to  read  the  human  heart ;  and  it  is  rarely  that  his 
searching  glance  fails  to  penetrate  the  cause  of  the  griefs 
which  torment  it. 

5.  Others  are  acquainted  with  remedies  for  the  infirmi- 
ties* of  the  body ;  the  old  peasant  understands  better  the 
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infirmities  of  the  soul:  and  this  is  why  the  peasants  have 
given  him  the  name  of  "the  Good-man  Prudent" 

6.  This  is  the  first  time,  since  the  New  Year,  that  he 
has  appeared  at  the  farm-house ;  so  he  has  many  questions 
to  ask.  lie  wishes  to  know  upon  what  terms  they  sold 
their  grain ;  if  the  pony  that  was  ailingh  has  recovered ; 
and  how  the  building  of  the  new  poultry-house  progresses. 

7.  The  farmer's  young  wife  replies  kindly  to  all  his 
queries,  but  in  an  absent  manner,  as  if  her  mind  were  else- 
where; for,  alas!  the  pretty  Martha,  wearied  with  the 
humble  duties  of  her  daily  life,  thinks  often,  with  a  sigh, 
of  the  busy  town  where  her  girlhood  was  passed. 

8.  She  remembers  the  merry  dances  on  the  green  ;  the 
pleasant  walks,  along  sunny  fields  of  waving  grain,  with 
young  girls  who  laughed  and  gathered  flowers  as  they 
passed ;  the  long  chats  with  her  companions  under  the 
graceful  elms,  or  by  the  fountain  in  the  court:  and  so  she 
often  sits  with  her  arms  drooping  idly,  and  her  pretty  head 
bowed,  while  her  mind  wanders  back  to  the  past. 

9.  So  it  is  this  evening.  While  the  other  women  are 
busy  at  work  around  her,  the  farmer's  wife  sits  at  her 
motionless  spinning-wheel ;  the  distaff,  full  of  flax,  lies  on 
her  knees,  and  her  fingers  play  aimlessly'  with  the  shin- 
ing thread. 

10.  The  Good-man  Prudent  has  observed  all,  but  with- 
out saying  any  thing,  for  he  knows  that  advice  is  like  the 
bitter  medicine  one  gives  to  children ;  in  order  to  insure 
its  acceptance,  great  care  must  be  taken  to  choose  the 
right  means  and  the  right  moment. 

11.  But  now  the  family  and  the  neighbors  gather  round 
him,  crying, 

"A  story' !    Good-man  Prudent',  tell  us  a  story' !" 
The  old  peasant  smiles,  and  glances  sideways  at  Martha, 
who  is  still  sitting  idle,  with  a  listless  air. 

12.  "That  is  to  say,"  he  answers,  "one  must  pay  here 
for  one's  welcome.  Ah,  well!  It  shall  be  as  you  wish, 
my  good  friends.    The  last  time  I  was  here  I  told  you  of 
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the  days,  long  since  past,  when  pagan  armies  ravaged  our 
mountains:  that  was  a  story  for  men.  To-night,  with 
your  permission,  I  will  tell  one  for  the  women  and  little 
children,  that  all  may  have  their  turn.  Our  thoughts  were 
busy  then  with  Caesar;  to-night  let  me  tell  you  a  story 
about  the  good  Fairy  Bountiful." 

13.  All  laugh  at  this,  yet  arrange  themselves  quickly  in 
listening  attitudes:'  Farmer  Martin  lights  his  pipe,  and 
the  Good-man  Prudent  commences  ; 

14.  "This  story, kind  friends, is  not  one  for  whose  exact 
truth  I  can  vouch  ;k  but  something  very  nearly  like  it  is 
said  to  have  happened  to  our  Grandmother  Charlotte, 
whom  Martin  remembers  as  a  woman  of  great  strength  of 
character,  and  remarkable  industry.    It  is  called 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  FAIRY'S  TEN  LITTLE  WORKMEN. 

15.  "The  Grandmother  Charlotte  had  been  young  once 
on  a  time,  although  it  was  difficult  to  believe  it  when  one 
looked  at  her  silvery  locks,  and  hooked  nose  almost  meet- 
ing her  pointed  chin ;  but  those  of  her  own  age  said  that, 
in  her  }^outh,  no  young  girl  had  a  more  charming  counte- 
nance, or  a  greater  love  of  fun  and  gayety. 

16.  "  Unfortunately,  Charlotte  was  left  alone  with  her 
father,  at  the  head  of  a  large  farm  more  burdened  with 
debts  than  profits,  so  that  labor  succeeded  labor ;  and  the 
poor  girl,  who  was  not  fitted  for  so  great  a  care,  often  fell 
into  despair,  and  while  vainly  seeking  some  means  to  ac- 
complish every  thing,  ended  by  doing  nothing. 

17.  "  One  day,  as  she  was  sitting  on  the  door-step,  her 
hands  under  her  apron,  and  her  head  bent  forward  with  a 
weary  air,  she  began  to  say  to  herself  in  a  low  voice, 

18.  " '  Heaven  pardon  me!  but  my  cares  are  too  great  for 
so  young  a  girl  to  bear!  Even  though  I  were  as  prompt 
as  the  sun\  as  untiring  as  the  waves  of  the  sea\  and  as  po- 
tent1 as  fire\  I  could  not  accomplish  all  the  work  of  the 
house.  Oh !  why  is  the  good  Fairy  Bountiful  no  longer 
in  the  world' !    If  she  could  but  hear  and  aid  me,  perhaps 
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we  might  escape;  I  from  my  cares,  and  my  father  from 

his  anxiety !' 

19.  "'Be  satisfied,  then,  for  here  I  am!'  interrupted  a 
voice. 

"And  Charlotte  saw  before  her  the  Fairy  Bountiful 
looking  at  her  attentively,  as  she  leaned  upon  her  little 
crutch  of  holly-wood. 

20.  "  At  first  the  young  girl  felt  afraid,  for  the  fairy  was 
very  old,  wrinkled,  and  ugly,  and  she  wore  a  costumem 
seldom  seen  in  that  country. 

21.  "  '  Nevertheless,  Charlotte  recollected  herself  quick- 
]  y,  and  asked  the  fairj^,  in  a  trembling  but  respectful  voice, 
in  what  manner  she  could  be  of  service  to  her. 

22.  "  'It  is  /  who  come  to  serve  you,  my  child,'  replied 
the  old  woman.  'I  have  heard  your  complaint,  and  bring 
you  that  which  shall  relieve  you  from  all  your  sorrows.' 

23.  "'Ah!  are  you  in  earnest,  good  mother?'  eagerly 
cried  Charlotte,  having  quite  forgotten  her  embarrassment. 
*Do  you  come  to  give  me  a  piece  of  your  wand,  with 
which  I  may  render  all  my  labor  easy'?'' 

24.  "  'Better  than  that,'  replied  the  fairy;  'I  bring  you 
ten  little  workmen,  who  will  obey  all  your  commands.' 

"  '  Where  are  they  ?'  cried  the  young  girl. 
"  'You  shall  see  them  directly,'  was  the  answer. 
"  The  old  woman  opened  her  cloak,  and  ten  dwarfs  of 
different  sizes  passed  out. 

25.  "  The  first  two  were  very  short,  but  strong  and  ro- 
bust. 

"'These,'  said  the  fairy,  'are  the  most  vigorous:  they 
will  aid  you  in  all  your  work,  and  supply  in  strength  what 
they  lack  in  dexterity.  The  two  you  see  following  them 
are  taller,  and  more  skillful ;  they  know  how  to  draw  out 
the  flax  from  the  distaff,  and  apply  themselves  to  all  the 
work  of  the  house. 

26.  "  '  Their  two  brothers,  next  to  them,  are  remarkable 
for  their  great  height ;  and  while  they  are  both  useful  in 
a  variety  of  ways,  one  is  particularly  skillful  in  using  the 
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needle,  for  which  reason  I  have  crowned  him  with  a  little 
steel  thimble. 

27.  "  '  The  next  two,  one  of  whom,  you  perceive,  has  a 
ring  for  a  girdle,  are  less  active,  but  still  valuable  for  the 
aid  they  render  the  others.  As  for  the  last  two,  their  small 
size,  and  want  of  strength,  render  them  of  little  use ;  but 
they  are  entitled"  to  esteem,  nevertheless,  on  account  of  the 
good-will  and  sympathy  they  manifest.  You  find  it  dif- 
ficult to  believe,  I  venture  to  say,  that  the  whole  ten  can 
be  of  much  importance;  but  you  shall  see  them  at  their 
work,  and  then  you  can  judge.' 

28.  "At  these  words  the  old  woman  made  a  sign,  and 
the  ten  dwarfs  glided  quickly  away  to  the  performance  of 
their  various  duties.  Charlotte  saw  them  accomplish  suc- 
cessfully, and  with  equal  facility,  the  roughest  and  coarsest, 
as  well  as  the  most  delicate  kinds  of  work.  They  hesita- 
ted at  nothing;  they  sufficed0  for  every  thing.  Charlotte 
uttered  a  cry  of  astonishment  and  delight,  and  stretching 
her  arms  toward  the  fairy,  exclaimed, 

29.  "'Oh,  good  Mother  Bountiful,  lend  me  these  ten 
brave  workmen,  and  I  shall  have  nothing  more  to  desire.' 

"'I  will  do  better  than  that,' replied  the.fairj'-,  'I  will 
give  them  to  you ;  only,  as  you  would  find  it  troublesome 
to  take  them  every  where  with  you,  I  shall  order  each  one 
to  hide  himself  in  one  of  your  ten  fingers.' 

30.  "  '  You  know  now  what  a  treasure  you  possess,'  said 
the  fairy,  when  this  was  accomplished:  'all  will  depend 
now  on  the  use  you  make  of  your  knowledge.  If  you  do 
not  know  how  to  govern  your  little  servants,  if  jou  allow 
them  to  become  enfeebled  through  idleness,  }^ou  will  re- 
ceive no  benefit  from  them ,  tut  direct  them  always  aright, 
and  for  fear  that  they  should  sleep,  never  leave  your  fin- 
gers in  repose,  and  the  work  you  so  much  dread,  you  will 
find  done  as  if  by  enchantment.' 

31.  "  Whether  the  fairy's  visit  were  reality,  or  whether, 
as  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  sleep  overpowered  the  }roung 
girl  as  she  sat  on  the  door-step,  and  it  was  all  a  dream>this 
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much  is  certain:  our  Grandmother  profited  by  her  coun- 
sels, and  managed  the  household  so  well  that  she  not  only 
enabled  her  father  to  pay  off  the  debts  of  the  farm,  but 
aided  him  in  gaining  a  small  competence, p  which  was  left 
to  her  at  his  death,  after  she  had  been  for  some  years  hap- 
pily married. 

32.  "  She  was  thus  enabled  to  bring  up  her  eight  chil- 
dren in  comfortable  circumstances;  and  there  is  a  tradition 
among  us,  that  she  has  transmitted^  the  skillful  workmen 
of  the  Fairy  Bountiful  to  all  the  women  of  the  family ;  and 
that,  with  a  little  care  and  diligence,  they  are  easily  set  in 
motion,  so  that  we  all  derive  great  profit  from  them.  Thus, 
we  have  a  saying  in  our  family,  that  in  the  movement  of 
the  ten  fingers  of  the  housewife  lies  all  the  prosperity,  all 
the  comfort,  and  all  the  joy  of  the  household." 

33.  In  pronouncing  these  last  words,  the  Good -man 
Prudent  had  turned  toward  Martha.  The  young  woman 
blushed,  dropped  her  eyes,  and  took  up  her  distaff. 

3-i.  Martin  and  his  cousin  exchanged  glances. 

All  the  family  reflected  silently  on  the  story  they  had 
heard.  Each  endeavored  to  penetrate  its  entire  meaning, 
and  profit  by  its  lesson;  but  the  farmer's  pretty  wife  had 
quickly  understood  that  it  was  addressed  to  her;  for  the 
smile  had  returned  to  her  countenance,  while  the  spinning- 
wheel  turned  rapidly,  and  the  flax  quickly  disappeared 
from  the  distaff. 


7  Neigii'-bor-hood,  nearness  of  residence. 
*  Es-tab'-lisii-e*,  causes;  produces. 
c  6e'-ni-al,  enlivening;  causing  cheerful- 
ness. 

d  So'-oial  Re-On'-ions,  neighborhood  gath- 
erings. 

e  Le'.  gknps,  written  accounts  ;  stories. 
1  Tra-d!"-tion,is,  stories  handed  down  from 

father  to  son. 
s  In-firm'-i-ties,  weaknesses;  diseases. 
h  ail'-ing,  sick  ;  indisposed. 


1  aim '-i.ESS-LY,  without  aim. 

i  At'-ti-tude*,  positions  ;  pastures. 

k  Vouch,  certify  to;  affirm. 

1  Po'-tent,  powerful. 

m  €os-tumk',  kind  of  dress. 

"  En-ti'-tled,  have  a  claim  to. 

0  Suf-fi'oed,  were  sufficient  for. 

p  €om'-pe  -tence,  sufficient  property. 

1  Trans-mit'- tep,  handed  down  from  one 
person  to  another. 


[The  winter  evenings  at  Farmer  Martin's.  What  is  meant,  in  the  2d  verse,  by  "  that 
inner  life?"  What  is  said  of  Cousin  Prudent— his  knowledge,  etc.  ?  What  name  >vas 
given  him,  and  why?  His  first  visit  since  the  New  Year.  What  is  said  of  the  farmer's 
young  wife  ?  How  did  she  appear  on  the  evening  of  the  Good-man  Erudent's  visit?  Re- 
late the  story  told  by  the  latter.    What  was  its  object  ?   The  result  ? 

Under  what  class  of  writings  does  the  story  of  u  The  Fairy's  Ten  Little  Workmen" 
come,  and  why?] 
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LESSON  XLVIIL 

DAILY  WORK. 

1.  Who  lags  from  dread  of  daily  work, 
And  his  appointed  task  would  shirk','"' 

Commits  a  folly  and  a  crime* ; 

A  soulless  slave"1 — 

A  paltry  knave' — 
A  clog  upon  the  wheels  of  time*. 
With  work  to  do,  and  store  of  health', 
The  man's  unworthy  to  be  free. 

Who  will  not  give, 

That  he  may  live, 
His  daily  toil  for  daily  fee.b 

2.  No* !  let  us  work !    We  only  ask 
Reward  proportion'd  to  our  task' ; 

We  have  no  quarrel  with  the  great*— 

No  feudc  with  rank' — 

With  mill'  or  bank' — 
No  envy  of  a  lord's  estate*. 
If  we  can  earn  sufficient  store 
To  satisfy  our  daily  need', 

And  can  retain, 

For  age  and  pain, 
A  fraction,'11  we  are  rich  indeed*. 

3.  No  dread  of  toil  have  we  or  ours* ; 

We  know  our  worth',  and  weighe  our  powers'1  % 
The  more  we  work',  the  more  we  win* ; 

Success  to  trade* ! 

Success  to  spade* ! 
And  to  the  corn  that's  coming  in* ! 
And  joy  to  him  who,  o'er  his  task, 
Remembers  toil  is  nature's  plan*; 

Who,  working',  thinks*, 

And  never  sinks 
His  independence  as  a  man*  ! 
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4.  Who  only  asks  for  humblest  wealth', 
Enough  for  competence1  and  health', 
And  leisure,  when  his  work  is  done, 
To  read  his  book, 
By  chimney  nook, 
Or  stroll  at  setting  of  the  sun' — 
Who  toils  as  every  man  should  toil', 
For  fair  reward',  erect  and  free'; 
These  are  the  men' — 
The  best  of  men' — 
These  are  the  men  we  mean  to  be\ 

ClIAKLES  MACKAT. 

°  Shies,  shrink  from ;  avoid.  I  d  Frag'-tion,  small  portion. 

b  Fee,  reward ;  pay.  e  Weigh,  estimate  ;  calculate. 

0  FeCd,  contention;  controversy.  !  '  Com'-pe-tenoe,  a  sufficiency. 

[This  is  a  poem  on  the  dignity,  u  )bility,  philosophy,  and  independence  of  labor.  Why 
is  it  both  lyric  and  didactic  ?  (See  p.  ix.)  What  are  some  of  the  emotions  expressed  in 
it?  Wherein  are  indignation  and  denunciation  expressed?  Lively  joy  and  exultation? 
What  princi2)les  relative  to  labor? 

The  poem  is  of  uniform  measure — eight  syllables  to  each  line,  excepting  the  four  short 
lines  in  each  verse.  But  each  of  these  has/owr  syllables;  and  eacli  of  these  couplets  may 
therefore  be  considered  as  forming  one  line,  when  adapted  to  music.  The  piece  is  suitable 
for  declamation.] 


LESSON  XLIX. 

THE  SAYINGS  OF  POOR  RICHARD. 

Adapted. — Franklin. 

1.  Would  it  not  be  thought  a  bard  government  that 
should  tax  its  people  one  tenth  part  of  their  time,  to  be 
employed  in  its  service'  ?  But  Idleness  taxes  many  of  us 
much  more;  and  Sloth,  by  bringing  on  disease,  absolutely 
shortens  life. 

2.  "  Sloth,  like  rust,"  says  the  proverb,  "  consumes  faster 
than  labor  wears,  while  the  used  key  is  always  bright." 
And  again,  the  proverb  asks,  "  Dost  thou  love  life'  ?  Then 
do  not  squander1  time,  for  that  is  the  stuff  life  is  made  of." 
How  much  more  than  is  necessary  do  we  spend  in  sleep ! 
forgetting  that  "  the  sleeping  fox  catches  no  poultry,"  and 
that  "  there  will  be  sleeping  enough  in  the  grave." 

3.  If  time  be  of  all  things  the  most  precious,  "  wasting 
time  must  be,"  as  has  been  well  said,  "  the  greatest  prodi- 
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gality  ;"b  since,  as  we  are  again  told,  "Lost  time  is  never 
found  again  ;  and  what  we  call  time  enough,  always  proves 
little  enough."  Let  us,  then,  up  and  be  doing,  and  be  do- 
ing to  the  purpose;  so,  by  diligence,0  shall  we  do  more 
with  less  perplexity.*1 

4.  Sloth  makes  all  things  difficult,  but  industry  makes 
every  thing  easy.  It  is  an  old  saying,  that  "  he  that  riseth 
late  must  trot  all  day,  and  shall  scarce  overtake  his  busi- 
ness at  night ;"  and  again,  "  Laziness  travels  so  slowly,  that 
poverty  soon  overtakes  him."  "Drive  thy  business;  let 
not  thy  business  drive  thee." 

5.  So  what  is  the  use  of  wishing  and  hoping  for  better 
times'  ?  We  may  make  the  times  better,  if  we  bestir  our- 
selves. As  has  been  said,  "  The  industrious  man  will  not 
stand  still  to  wish;  and  he  that  lives  upon  hope  alone,  will 
always  be  fasting.  There  are  no  gains  without  pains." 
Then  let  the  poor  man  say,  "  Help,  hands,  for  I  have  no 
lands."  But  let  me  tell  him,  "  He  that  hath  a  trade,  hath 
an  estate;*3  and  he  that  hath  a  calling/  hath  an  office  of 
profit  and  honor." 

6.  But,  then,  the  trade  must  be  worked  at,  and  the  call- 
ing well  followed,  or  neither  the  estate  nor  the  office  will 
enable  us  to  pay  our  taxes.  If  we  are  industrious,  we 
shall  never  starve.  It  has  been  well  said,  "At  the  work- 
ing-man's house,  hunger  looks  in,  but  dares  not  enter;  for 
Industry  pays  debts,  while  Despair  increaseth  them." 

7.  What!  Though  you  have  found  no  treasure,  and 
though  no  rich  relation  has  left  you  a  legacy,  is  not  Dili- 
gence the  mother  of  good  luck?  Ay.  God  gives  all 
things  to  industry.  Then  "plough  deep,  while  sluggards 
sleep,  and  you  shall  have  corn  to  sell  and  to  keep."  Work 
while  it  is  called  to-day,  for  you  know  not  how  much  you 
may  be  hindered  to-morrow;  and,  farther,  "never  put  off 
till  to-morrow  what  you  can  do  to-day." 

8.  If  you  were  -a  servant,  would  you  not  be  ashamed 
that  a  good  master  should  catch  you  idle'?  But  are  you 
not  your  own  master'?    You  should  be  ashamed,  then,  to 
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catch  yourself  idle,  where  there  is  so  much  to  be  done  for 
yourself,  your  family,  and  your  country. 

9.  Handle  your  tools  without  mittens :  remember  that 
"  the  cat  in  gloves  catches  no  mice."  It  is  true  there  is 
much  to  be  done,  and,  perhaps,  you  have  none  to  help 
you  ;  but  work  steadily,  and  you  will  see  great  effects ; 
for  "a  constant  dropping  wears  away  stones;"  and  "by 
diligence  and  patience  the  mouse  ate  in  two  the  cable." 

s  Squan'-per  (skwon'-der),  waste.  d  Perplex'-i-ty,  trouble ;  annoyance. 

b  Prod-i-gal'-i-ty,  wastefulness ;  extrava-  e  Es-tate',  property  ;  a  fortune. 

gance.  f  Call'-ing,  a  profession. 
«  Dil'-i-gence,  industry. 

[Why  is  this  lesson  of  the  didactic  kind?  (See  p.  ix.)  Mention  some  of  the  rules  and 
principles  of  conduct  here  laid  down.  What  is  a  proverb  ?  (A  proverb  is  a  familiar  say- 
ing, embodying  some  rule  of  moral,  or,  more  properly,  of  prudential  conduct.)  What  do 
tha  proverbs  in  this  lesson  chiefly  embrace N — rules  relating  to  morals',  or  those  relating  to 
prudence^?  (Show  the  pupils  the  difference  between  the  two  kinds:  thus,  L-We  are 
bound  to  be  honest,  not  to  be  rich,"  is  a  moral  precept :  "  Make  hay  while  the  sun  shine?," 
is  a.  prudential  maxim.  Although  proverbs  were  once  considered  the  ornaments  of  writ- 
ing and  of  conversation,  the  prevailing  taste  is  now  opposed  to  their  frequent  usa.)]. 


LESSON  L. 

THE  LABORERS. 

1.  You  can  not  pay  with  money 

The  million  sons  of  toil — 
The  sailor  on  the  ocean, 

The  peasant  on  the  soil, 
The  laborer  in  the  quarry, 

The  hewer  of  the  coal ; 
Your  money  pays  the  hand, 

But  it  can  not  pay  the  soul. 

2.  You  gaze  on  the  cathedral* 

"Whose  turretsb  meet  the  sky : 
Remember  the  foundations 

That  in  earth  and  darkness  lie: 
For,  were  not  those  foundations 

So  darkly  resting  there, 
Yon  towers  up  could  never  soar 

So  proudly  in  the  air. 

3.  The  workshop  must  be  crowded, 

That  the  palace  may  be  bright ; 
G  2 
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If  the  ploughman  did  not  plough', 

Then  the  poet  could  not  write\ 
Then  let  every  toil  be  hallow'd0 

That  man  performs  for  man, 
And  have  its  share  of  honor 

As  part  of  one  great  plan. 

4.  See,  light  darts  down  from  heaven. 

And  enters  where  it  may ; 
The  eyes  of  all  earth's  people 

Are  cheered  with  one  bright  day. 
And  let  the  mind's  true  sunshine 

Be  spread  o'er  earth  as  free, 
And  fill  the  souls  of  men, 

As  the  waters  fill  the  sea. 

5.  The  man  who  turns  the  soil 

Need  not  have  an  earthly  mind  ; 
The  digger  'mid  the  coal 

Need  not  be  in  spirit  blind : 
The  mind  can  shed  a  light 

On  each  worthy  labor  done, 
As  lowliest  things  are  bright 

In  the  radianced  of  the  sun. 

6.  What  cheers  the  musinge  student^? 

The  poet\  the  divine"5? 
The  thought  that,  for  his  followers, 

A  brighter  day  will  shine. 
Let  every  human  laborer 

Enjoy  the  vision  bright- 
Let  the  thought  that  comes  from  heaven, 

Be  spread  like  heaven's  own  light! 

1.  Ye  men  who  hold  the  pen, 

Rise  like  a  band  inspired  ;f 
And,  poets,  let  your  lyricss 

With  hope  for  man  be  fired  ;b 
Till  the  earth  becomes  a  temple, 

And  every  human  heart 
Shall  join  in  one  great  service, 

Each  happy  in  his  part.  From  the  German. 
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e  €a-toe'-dkal,  a  church  edifice.  e  MUs'-ing,  meditating. 

b  Tur'-kets.  spires,  or  little  towers.  '  In-spir'ed,  divinely  influenced. 

c  Hal'-low'd,  treated  as  sacred,  e  Lyr'-I€S,  songs ;  hymns.    (See  p.  ix.) 

d  Ra'-di-ance,  vivid  brightness.  h  Fir'ed,  animated. 

[1.  Money  can  not  pay  for  all  that  labor  does.  2.  As  we  gaze  on  the  turrets  of  the  cathe- 
dral, we  should  remember  that  its  foundations  are  laid  deep  in  the  earth.  3.  All  kinds  of 
labor  are  parts  of  one  great  plan,  and  all  should  be  deemed  sacred.  4.  As  the  sun  shines 
for  all,  so  should  the  light  of  knowledge  be  free  to  all.  5.  The  dignity  of  labor.  Mind  can 
ennoble  every  worthy  labor.  6.  What  cheers  the  student,  the  poet,  etc.  ?  Let  thought  be 
spread  like  light.    7.  The  call  to  writers,  poets,  etc.    What  result  is  looked  for? 

What  figures  of  speech  can  be  pointed  out  in  the  2d  verse  ?  What  simile,  in  the  5tii 
verse  ?] 


LESSON  LT. 

WHEN  THE  SUMMER  COMES. 


2.  Such  he  was,  at  least,  until  sickness  laid  its  heavy 
hand  on  him.    Then,  indeed,  after  days  of  burning,  wast- 
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ing  fever,  his  little  hand  lay  motionless  outside  the  scarce- 
ly whiter  coverlet  of  his  tiny  bed ;  his  pulse  was  feeble 
and  fluttering;  his  head  pressed  languidly5  upon  the  pil- 
low ;  his  face  was  pale  as  the  lily ;  and  his  eyelids  drooped 
heavily,  as  if  a  weight  hung  from  their  fringed  curtains. 

3.  It  was  a  strange  sickness  for  one  so  young — the  strug- 
gle of  fever  with  a  baby  frame ;  but  life  and  youth  seemed, 
for  a  time,  to  have  obtained  the  victory:  the  pulses  ral- 
lied;0 the  cheeks  grew  round  and  rosy;  and  the  little 
wasted  limbs  filled  up  again.  Health  was  seemingly  re- 
stored— health,  but  not  strength  ;  for,  after  days,  and  even 
weeks,  had  passed  by,  we  found  that  the  sickness  had  left 
its  bitter  sting.  Little  Frankie  could  not  walk  a  step,  nor 
even  stand. 

4.  It  was  in  autumn  this  illness  seized  him,  and  through 
a  weary  winter  he  slowly  regained1'  a  little  portion  of  his 
strength.  First  he  feebly  crept  on  his  hands  and  knees; 
then  he  made  a  careful  journey  round  the  room,  holding 
on  by  chairs  and  tables,  or  clinging  to  some  loving  hand; 
until,  at  last,  standing  quite  erect,  alone,  he  could  move 
slowly  on.  And  all  the  time  his  word  of  hope  was  this, 
"  When  the  summer  comes !" 

5.  Through  a  long  winter,  and  a  cold  bleak  spring,  this 
hope  never  failed  him.  A  fairy  little  carriage  was  ob- 
tained for  him,  in  which,  well  wrapped  up  from  the  cold, 
and  resting  on  soft  cushions,  he  was  from  time  to  time 
drawn  out  in  the  garden  when  the  sun  shone  brightly ;  but 
if  any  one  praised  his  little  carriage,  and  told  him  what 
a  fine  ride  he  was  taking',  he  would  quickly  exclaim, 
"Wait  till  the  summer  comes — then  Frankie  will  walk 
again !" 

6.  The  summer  came,  with  its  glad  birds  and  flowers, 
and  its  balmy e  air;  and  Frankie  rode  out  every  day.  One 
clay,  when  taken  into  the  garden,  he  so  longedf  to  walk, 
"just  to  the  holly  bower,"  that  he  was  allowed  to  make 
the  effort.  And  on  he  did  walk  ;  quick  at  first,  then  slow- 
er, slower.    He  would  not  rest  in  any  of  the  arms  stretch* 
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ed  out  to  receive  him,  though  the  fitful^  color  on  his  cheek 
went  and  came,  and  the  pauses  in  his  steps  grew  more  and 
more  frequent.  At  length  he  reached  the  bower;  but, 
with  a  heavy  sigh,  he  said,  " 'Tis  a  very,  very  long  walk 
now;  but  Frankie  must  not  be  tired,  for,  sure,  the  sum- 
mer is  come." 

7.  But  the  summer  passed  away,  and  again  came  chang- 
ing autumn  with  its  chill,  damp  airs,  nearly  throwing  him 
back  again.  One  day,  when  his  mother  took  him  into  the 
garden,  he  made  a  greater  effort  even  than  before  to  walk 
to  the  holly  bower.  Reaching  it,  he  sat  down  to  rest ;  but 
as  he  looked  up  at  the  red  leaves  and  berries,  a  memory 
of  the  former  year,  and  of  all  the  time  that  had  passed  since 
then,  seemed,  for  the  first  time,  to  steal  mournfully  over 
his  heart.  Nestling  closer  to  his  mother's  side,  and  still 
looking  up,  but  with  more  thoughtful  eyes,  he  said, "  Mam- 
ma, is  the  summer  quite  gone'  ?" 

8.  "  Yes,  my  darling.  Don't  you  see  the  scarlet  berries, 
the  food  of  winter  for  the  little  birds?" 

"Quite  gone,  mamma,  and  Frankie  not  quite  well'?" 

9.  His  mother  looked  away.  She  could  not  bear  to 
have  him  see  the  tears  his  mournful  little  words  called 
forth.  There  was  a  moment's  silence;  and  then  she  felt 
a  soft  little  kiss  upon  her  hand,  and,  looking  down,  she 
saw  her  darling's  face — yes,  surely  now  it  was  as  an  an- 
gel's— gazing  upward  to  her,  brightly  beaming,  brighter 
than  ever;  and  his  rosy  lips  just  parted  with  iheir  own 
sweet  smile  again,  as  he  exclaimed  in  joyous  tones,  "Mam- 
ma, the  summer  will  come  again  !" 

10.  Precious  were  these  words  of  childish  faith  to  the 
care-wTorn  mother,  to  cheer  her  then,  and  still  to  sustain 
her  through  long  and  anxious  watch ings  by  the  bedside 
of  that  dear  one,  even  when  all  hope  of  recovery  had 
passed  away;  for,  ere  the  spring  flowers  had  decked  the 
earth  again,  to  the  spirit  of  the  little  sufferer  had  come  a 
summer  of  eternal  rest. 

11.  And  precious  to  more  than  her  such  words  may  be; 
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for,  to  the  trusting,  pious  heart,  there  comes  a  time — it  may 
be  soon,  or  it  may  be  late — it  may  be  beyond  the  bounds 
which  mortal  vision11  can  reach  —  when  every  grief  and 
every  sorrow  will  have  passed  away :  and  so  'twill  all  seem 
as  nothing — when  the  summer  comes  / 

Adapted. — Chambers. 

0  Ciier'-ub,  a  child  of  surpassing  loveliness.    e  Balm '-y,  sweet ;  fragrant;  soft. 

b  Lan"-uuid-ly,  weakly ;  feebly.  f  Long'ed,  wished ;  desired. 

0  iiAi/-LiEi),  revived ;  came  hack.  e  Fit'-ful,  suddenly  changing ;  varying. 

J  Re-oain'ed,  recovered.  h  Vi'-sion,  eyes ;  eyesight. 

[Why  is  this  lesson  both  descriptive  and  narrative?  (The  sick  child,  etc.,  is  desciibi  d, 
an  I  the  events  are  narrated.)  What  is  narrative  writing?  Descriptive  writing"?  (See 
p.  ix  )  What  figure  of  speech  is  contained  in  the  first  period  of  the  2d  verse?  In  the  first 
line  of  the  4th  verse  ?  What  is  personification  f  Why  is  this  piece  pathetic  ?  Which  are 
the  most  pathetic  portions  of  it?  How  should  the  closing  question  in  the  8th  verse  be 
read,  us  to  force  1   As  to  time  f  ] 


LESSON  LIL 

OVER  THE  RIVER. 

1.  Over  the  river  they  beckon  to  me— 

Loved  ones  who've  crossed  to  the  farther  side ; 
The  gleama  of  their  snowy  robes  I  see, 

But  their  voices  are  drowned  in  the  rushing  tide. 
There's  one,  with  ringlets  of  sunny  gold, 

And  eyes,  the  reflection  of  heaven's  own  blue; 
He  crossed  in  the  twilight,  gray  and  cold, 

And  the  pale  mist  hid  him  from  mortal  view. 
We  saw  not  the  angels  that  met  him  there ; 

The  gates  of  the  city  we  could  not  see; 
Over  the  river,  over  the  river, 

My  brother  stands  waiting  to  welcome  me ! 

2.  Over  the  river  the  boatman  pale 

Carried  another — the  household  pet  ;b 
Her  brown  curls  waved  in  the  gentle  gale — 

Darling  Minnie !  I  see  her  yet ! 
She  crossed  on  her  bosom  her  dimpled  hands, 

And  fearlessly  entered  the  phantom0  bark  ; 
"We  watched  it  glide  from  the  silver  sands, 

And  all  our  sunshine  grew  strangely  darko 
We  know  she  is  safe  on  the  farther  side, 

Where  all  the  ransomedd  and  angels  be ; 
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Over  the  river,  the  mystice  river, 

My  childhood's  idol  is  waiting  for  me ! 

3.  For  none  return  from  those  quiet  shores, 

Who  cross  with  the  boatman  cold  and  pale ; 
We  hear  the  dip  of  the  golden  oars, 

And  catch  a  gleam  of  the  snowy  sail, 
And,lo !  they  have  passed  from  our  yearningf  hearts.; 

They  cross  the  stream,  and  are  gone  for  aye  f 
We  may  not  sunder11  the  veil  apart 

That  hides  from  our  vision  the  gates  of  day ; 
We  only  know  that  their  bark  no  more 

May  sail  with  us  o'er  life's  stormy  sea ; 
Yet,  somewhere,  I  know,  on  the  unseen  shore, 

They  watch,  and  beckon,  and  wait  for  me ! 

4.  And  I  sit  and  think,  when  the  sunset's  gold 

Is  flushing1  river,  and  hill,  and  shore, 
I  shall  one  day  stand  by  the  water  cold, 

And  list  for  the  sound  of  the  boatman's  oar; 
I  shall  watch  for  a  gleama  of  the  flapping  sail ; 

I  shall  hear  the  boat  as  it  gains  the  strand  ;j 
I  shall  pass  from  sight  with  the  boatman  pale, 

To  the  better  shore  of  the  spirit-land  ; 
I  shall  know  the  loved  who  have  gone  before, 

And  joyfully  sweet  shall  the  meeting  be, 
When  over  the  river,  the  peaceful  river, 

The  angel  of  death  shall  carry  me! 

Nancy  A.  W.  Priest. 

»  Oleam,  a  henm  or  ray  of  light.  I  e  Mys'-tic,  mysterious  and  obscure. 

b  Pet,  a  loved  one  that  is  fondled  and  in-  '  f  Y  eakn'-ing,  longing. 

dulged.  I  s  aye,  ever ;  always. 

c  Poan '-tom,  fancied ;  unearthly.    u  Than-  jh  Sun'-der,  tear;  sever. 

torn  bark,"  the  bark  of  death.  »  Flusu'-ino,  lighting  up. 

d  Ran'-somed,  redeemed.  I  J  Stkand,  shore. 

[1.  What  river  is  meant  here  ?  (The  'River  of  Death — the  river  which  separates  Time 
from  Eternity.)  Who  are  those  who  u  beckon  to  me  ?"  Why  are  they  described  as  wear- 
ing "snowy  robes?"  (Because  they  are  then  angels;  and  angels  are  said  to  wear  white 
robes.)  Describe  the  one  first  mentioned.  What  is  meant  by  his  crossing  uin  the  twi- 
light, gray  and  cold?"  What  "city"  is  referred  to  in  the  10th  line  of  the  first  verse? 
(The  Heavenly  City — the  New  Jerusalem. — Rev.,  ch.  xxi.) 

2.  What  is  meant  by  u  the  boatman  pale?"  What  figure  of  speech  is  this?  "What  is 
meant  by  "-the  phantom  bark?"  The  " silver  sands?"  11  Our  sunshine  grew  strangely 
dark?"    Why  is  the  Paver  of  Death  called  u  the  mystic  river  ?" 

3.  What  is  meant  by  u  the  gates  of  day  ?" 

4  What  is  meant  by  "  the  spirit-land  ?"  Why  is  the  River  of  Death  called  "  the  peace 
ful  river?"] 
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LESSON  LIIL 

LIFE  WITHIN  A  FLOWER. 

1.  The  principal  blossom  in  the  flower -border  was  a 
beautiful  carnation. a  As  its  fragrance  was  delightful,  I 
was  led  to  notice  it  more  carefully  than  the  rest.  Stoop- 
ing down  for  a  nearer  view,  from  within  its  brilliant  diskb 
there  came  to  my  ear  a  soft  but  agreeable  murmur.  It 
seemed  that  some  little  creature  within  the  covert0  was 
the  musician,  and  I  gently  parted  the  petals'1  for  a  closer 
inspection. 

2.  On  placing  the  flower  in  a  full  light,  and  applying  to 
my  eye  a  little  microscopee  that  I  always  carry  in  my 
pocket,  I  could  discover  troops  of  little  insects  frisking, 
with  wild  jollity,  among  the  narrow  pedestalsf  that  sup- 
ported the  flower-leaves,  and  the  little  threads  that  occu- 
pied their  centre.  What  a  fragrant  world  for  the  habita- 
tion of  these  little  fairies!  What  perfect  security  from  all 
annoyance  was  provided  in  the  dusky  husk?  whose  ample 
walls  inclosed  them ! 

3.  Pleased  with  my  discovery,  I  made  a  little  frame  to 
support  my  microscope,  which  I  adjusted11  to  take  in,  at 
one  view,  the  whole  base  of  the  flower;  and  thus  I  was 
enabled,  for  many  days  together,  to  watch  the  motions  of 
the  little  creatures,  without  giving  them  the  least  disturb- 
ance. Thus  I  could  discover  all  their  little  domestic  ar- 
rangements, their  passions,  and  their  enjoyments. 

4.  The  microscope,  on  this  occasion,  acted  like  the  wand 
of  a  magician,'  to  reveal  wonders  which  nature  had  con- 
cealed from  my  unaided  vision.  The  base  of  the  flower 
extended  itself,  under  its  magnifying  influence,  to  a  vast 
plain  ;  the  threads  in  the  middle  seemed  columns  of  massy 
structure,  supporting  capitals  of  gold ;  and  the  narrow 
spaces  between  were  enlarged  into  walks,  parterres,}  and 
terraces. 

5.  Amid  the  scenery  thus  revealed,  walked  in  pairs, 
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alone,  or  in  larger  companies,  the  winged  inhabitants. 
These,  from  little  dusky  flies — for  such,  only,  the  naked 
eye  would  have  shown  them — were  raised  to  glorious,  glit- 
tering animals,  stained  with  living  purple,  and  adorned 
with  the  most  delicate  lace-work,  that  would  have  made  all 
the  labors  of  the  loom  contemptible  in  the  comparison. 

6.  I  could,  at  leisure,  as  they  walked  together,  admire 
their  elegant  limbs,  their  velvet  shoulders,  and  their  silken 
wings;  their  backs  reflecting  all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow; 
and  their  eyes,  each  formed  of  a  thousand  others,  outglit- 
teringk  the  little  planes1  on  a  brilliant,  and  too  large  almost 
for  admiration. 

7.  I  could  observe  some  singling  out  their  favorites, 
wooing  them  with  the  music  of  their  buzzing  wings,  lead- 
ing them  from  walk  to  walk  along  the  flowery  meads,  and 
pointing  out  to  their  taste  the  drop  of  liquid  nectar,  just 
bursting  from  some  vein  within  the  living  trunk.  Here 
the  perfumed  groves,  and  more  than  mystic  shades  of  the 
poet's  fancy  were  realized. 

8.  To  the  dwellers  within  this  charming  retreat  life 
seemed  to  be  one  day  of  sunshine  and  joy.  In  the  tri- 
umph of  their  little  hearts  they  skipped  after  one  another 
from  stem  to  stem  among  the  painted  trees,  or  winged 
their  short  flight  to  the  shadow  of  some  broader  leaf,  to 
revel  in  the  heights  of  all  felicity.111  There  were  no  ex- 
hibitions of  angry  strife  to  mar  the  harmony  of  the  scene. 
The  little  world  of  beauty  was  a  world  of  happiness  and 
love. 


a  €ak-na'-t-on,  a  kind  of  pink. 
b  Disk,  the  central  part  of  the  top  of  the 
flower. 

c  €6v'-ert,  sheltered  portion. 
11  Pet'-al*,  flower-leaves. 
c  Mr'-€RO-scdPE,  a  magnifying  instrument. 
1  Ped'-es-tal$,  the  stalks  of  the  flower- 
leaves. 


s  ITusk,  the  cup  that  incloses  the  flower: 

the  green  calyx. 
h  Ad-just '-ei>,  adapted  ;  arranged. 
i  Ma-gi"-cian,  an  enchanter. 
1  Pae-teree$',  flower-beds. 
k  Out-glit'-tee-ing,  outshining. 
1  Plane$,  plane  surfaces. 
m  Fe-li'-cI-ty,  enjoyment;  happiness. 

[This  lesson  is  not  a  fanciful,  but  a  true  description,  of  what  may  often  be  observed 
within  a  flower,  by  the  aid  of  a  microscope.  Those  who  study  nature  are  never  wanting 
in  objects  calculated  to  furnish  innocent  and  rational  enjoyment. 

If  at  the  proper  season  of  the  year,  let  the  pupils  take  a  carnntion,  or  even  a  common 
pink,  and  point  ont  the  several  parts  of  the  flower  mentioned  in  the  lesson. 
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2.  Roses  always  roses  arc — 
What  with  roses  can  compare  ? 
Search  the  garden,  search  the  bower, 
Try  the  charms  of  every  flower ; 
Try  them  by  their  beauteous  bloom, 
Try  them  by  their  sweet  perfume. 

2.  Morning  light — it  loveth  best 
In  the  rose's  lap  to  rest ; 
And  the  evening  breezes  tell 
The  secret  of  their  choice  as  well. 
Try  them  by  whatever  token,3. 
Still  the  same  responseb  is  spoken ; 
Nature  crowns  the  rose's  stem 
With  her  choicest  diadem.0 


8.  Mantled'1  in  her  silver  vest, 
Pillowede  on  the  water's  breast, 
Bride-like,  lieth  she  at  rest : 

4.  Looking  up,  with  timid  eyo, 
At  the  cloud-ships  sailing  by 
In  the  sapphiref-vaulted  sky : 


LESSON"  LIV. 

THE  TWO  QUEENS. 
I.  The  Rose. 


II.  The  Water-lilt. 
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5.  Joying  in  the  elfin6'  song 

Of  the  winds,  whose  wailing  throng 
Sweeps  the  placid  lake  along: 

6.  Thus  enthroned  with  regal  sway, 
Queen  of  golden-winged  day, 
Dreameth  she  her  life  away. 

Champlin. 

a  To '-ken,  sign ;  symbol.  0  Pil'-lowed,  resting,  as  on  a  pillow. 

b  Rf-sponse',  answer.  f  Sap'-puTee  (saf  -fire),  blue,  like  the  com- 

c  Di'-A-nEM,  crown ;  a  mark  of  royalty.  mon  sapphire  crystal. 

d  Man'-tled,  inclosed,  as  in  a  mantle.  6  Elf'-in,  resembling  fairies. 

[Here  are  two  sonnets  (short  poems)  in  praise  of  the  Rose  and  the  Water-lily.  High 
commendation  is  naturally  expressed  in  the  language  of  hy-per'-bo-le,  as  in  the  second 
verse  of  the  lesson.  What  is  hyperbole?  (See  p.  xi.)  What  figure  of  speech  is  embraced 
in  the  title  of  the  lesson  ?  Point  out  the  examples  of  personification  in  the  second  and  re- 
maining verses.] 


LESSON  LV. 

THE  WISHES'  SHOP. — Adapted. 

1.  I  had  overworked  my  brain,  and  was  taken  severely 
ill.  In  vain  had  my  physician  recommended  me  to  leave 
business  for  a  while,  and  seek  recreation*  and  health  in  the 
country.  I  wanted  health,  but  was  unwilling  to  make  the 
necessary  sacrifice  for  it. 

2.  One  day,  while  weary  and  feverish  from  the  toil  of 
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examining  a  long  list  of  accounts,  I  fell  into  a  troubled 
sleep.  It  seemed  to  me  that  I  soon  awoke,  and  left  my 
office  to  seek  relief  in  the  open  air.  I  wandered,  I  scarce- 
ly knew  whither,  until  my  attention  was  arrested, b  in  what 
seemed  to  be  called  "Providence  Street,"  by  the  follow- 
ing notice  over  the  door  of  a  modest  dwelling  opposite: 
"Whoever  wishes  for  any  particular  object,  let  him  call 
here." 

3.  Hurrying  across  the  street,  and  entering  the  door,  I 
soon  found  myself  in  a  large  room,  at  the  end  of  which, 
on  an  elevated  platform,  was  a  table;  and  seated  behind 
it  was  a  little  old  gentleman  in  black,  who,  I  was  told  on 
inquiry,  was  Mr.  Destiny  himself. 

4.  The  room  was  rilled  with  persons  who  had  come  to 
make  their  wants  known  to  him ;  and  as  each  applicant 
for  favors  came  forward,  the  old  gentleman  repeated  to  him 
the  terms  on  which  he  did  business.  "My  principle  is, 
gentlemen,"  said  he,  "  that  whoever  wishes  any  thing,  must 
give  up  something  of  equal  worth  that  he  possesses." 
Every  body  nodded  assent  to  the  principle;  but  few  seem- 
ed to  realize  its  full  meaning. 

5.  The  first  person  who  came  forward  was  a  lame  man, 
who  supported  himself  with  difficulty  on  a  crutch  and  a 
cane.  He  wished  to  get  rid  of  his  lameness,  and  said  he 
would  give  a  great  deal  if  he  could  walk  as  well  as  most 
people. 

"  Very  well,"  said  Destiny ;  "  will  you  give  up  your  eye- 
sight?" 

"Certainly  not,"  said  the  lame  man:  "I  will  part  with 
none  of  the  senses  to  be  rid  of  an  infirmity.0  They  belong 
to  my  soul :  this  is  only  my  body." 

6.  Neither  his  eyesight  nor  his  little  property  would  he 
part  with;  and  so  Destiny  advised  him  patiently  to  bear 
with  the  ills  he  was  accustomed  to,  rather  than  take  up 
with  new  ones. 

"  Yet  I  should?  like  to  walk'"  said  the  lame  man. 

7.  "Ay,"  said  Destiny,  "but  you  don't  seem  willing  to 
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alter  your  condition  in  any  way,  except  that  of  getting  rid 
of  something  very  disagreeable.  If  you  wish  to  get  a 
good  thing,  you  must  give  up  a  good  thing  that  you  al- 
ready possess.  That's  the  principle  of  all  trade',  is  it  not'? 
Sorry,  sir,  I  can  be  of  no  use  to  you." 

8.  "  Thank  you,  sir.  Well,  I  won't  detain  you.  Good- 
morning."  And  the  lame  man  took  up  his  crutch  and  his 
cane,  and  hobbled  out  of  the  room.  He  went  away,  think- 
ing he  might  have  had  a  greater  affliction  than  lameness. 

9.  Next  came  a  woman,  eagerly  pushing  through  the 
crowd,  and  with  deep  sobs  begging  for  the  life  of  her  son, 
a  youth  of  sixteen,  who  was  dying  of  fever. 

"  It  is  a  great  thing  you  come  for,"  said  Mr.  Destiny : 
"you  must  give  a  great  thing  for  it.  Will  you  give  your 
own  life'?" 

10.  "  Ay,  twenty  times'  I"  said  the  mother,  passionately. 
"  You  have  not  twenty  lives  to  give.    You  have  one. 

Will  you  give  that'  P" 

"  Yes,  I  will  give  my  life,"  answered  the  mother,  sud- 
denly soberedd  from  her  passion*5  by  the  deep  and  calm 
manner  in  which  the  question  was  asked. 

11.  "  Very  well :  be  it  so.  Go  home,  and  your  wish 
will  be  bought  at  that  price." 

I  saw  the  mother  rise,  and  go  away  with  a  face  of  such 
calm  joy,  that  it  seemed  like  the  light  of  the  moon  sud- 
denly poured  over  heaven  and  earth  when  the  cloud 
passes  from  before  it. 

12.  The  third  applicant  was  a  poor  gentleman;  a  man 
of  talent,  refinement,  and  education.  "  Sir,"  said  he,  "  I 
have  seven  sons  and  one  daughter,  and  have  nothing 
wherewith  to  educate  them." 

13.  "Just  the  opposite  to  the  rich  man  who  lately  call- 
ed on  me,  and  who  had  no  children,"  said  Mr.  Destiny. 
"  What  a  pity  you  and  he  could  not  have  made  a  bargain'  i 
Well,  sir!  how  can  I  serve  you'?" 

"  I  wish  for  money',"  said  he. 

14.  He  was  asked  to  give  up  his  health ;  but  he  replied 
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that  he  had  not  very  much  of  that — and  none  to  spare. 
"  His  principles,  then'  ?"  He  was  very  indignantf  at  such 
a  proposal.  "Would  he  part  with  his  talents'?"  "And 
be  a  foor  ?"  said  he.  "  Of  what  good  should  I  be  to  my 
family,  then'?" 

15.  "  You  have  eight  children,  you  say:  people  are  very 
happy  with  two,  or  four,  or  even  one.  Suppose  you  give 
up  one  child.    Can  you  part  with  the  eldest'  ?" 

"  Impossible' !  He  is  just  eleven — and  so  clever' !  He 
is  full  of  talent  and  application.  With  a  book  in  his 
hand,  he  does  not  know  whether  one  speaks  to  him  or 
not." 

16.  "  Then,"  said  Destiny,  "  perhaps  you  could  more 
easily  part  with  the  second." 

"No,  not  the  second — the  second  and  third  are  twins, 
and  to  separate  them  would  be  to  destroy  both.  They 
are  twin  cherries  on  one  stalk.    I  can't  part  with  two." 

17.  "And  what  do  you  say  to  parting  with  the  fourth??" 
"  A  little  fellow  of  eight !  the  most  beautiful  child — like 

his  mother — and  as  gentle  as  an  angel' !  He  meets  me 
every  day  when  I  come  home,  and  flings  himself  into  my 
arms.    I  could  not  be  such  a  heartless^  brute'/" 

18.  "I  don't  want  to  press  you,"  said  Destiny.  "But 
you  have  a  girl.  Let  her  go.  Women  are  often  quite 
useless,  and  a  heavy  weight  when  you  have  to  push  them 
on  in  life." 

19.  "Useless'!  My  little  Mary  useless'!  Though  she 
is  but  six,  you  should  see  her  help  her  mother.  She 
knows  where  every  thing  is  to  be  found,  and  will  run  for 
it,  and  back,  almost  before  you  know  you  want  it.  And 
when  any  body  is  ill,  how  still  she  keeps :  and  how  good 
she  is.    You  should  see  how  the  baby  loves  her !" 

20.  "  A  baby,  too' :  oh,  let  the  baby  go,"  said  Destiny. 
"  What' !  the  baby'  ?    ISTo  doubt  it  cries,  and  keeps  one 

awake ;  but  my  wife  loves  it  better  than  all  the  others. 
Its  slightest  illness  puts  her  in  misery.  What  would  be- 
come of  her  if  it  should  die'  1" 
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21.  "  But  there  remain  two  more.  Surely  you  can  part 
with  them'  V 

"  No,  no,  the  dear  children^ !  One  can  but  just  speak — 
and  the  first  word  was  my  name.  And  the  other — he  is 
the  only  one  that  is  sickly :  he  is  always  holding  by  his 
mother's  finger,  or  is  carried  in  my  arms.  Besides,  per- 
haps he  will  grow  stronger ;  and  then,  how  happy  we  shall 
beM" 

22.  "Keally,"  said  Mr.  Destiny,  "you  seem  to  be  a  very 
happy  family,  even  if  you  are  poor ;  and  your  children  are 
great  comforts  to  you :  but,  of  the  many  things  you  so 
highly  prize,  you  seem  unwilling  to  part  with  any  of  them 
for  riches!" 

23.  "  But  I  should?  like  to  be  rich'"  said  the  poor  man. 
"  Othery  people  are  rich'.  My  neighbor,  Mr.  Smith,  has 
twelve^  children  ;  yet  he  is  very"  rich." 

"Would  you  change  with  him  altogether'?" 

"By  no  means." 

"WhynotM" 

24.  "For  many  very  good  reasons.  For  example:  his 
children  are  very  inferior11  to  mine.  I  should  never  be 
proud  of  them ;  and  I  could  never  love  them  as  I  love  my 
own.  I  should  like  to  be  in  his  situation',  but  would  not 
be  willing  to  be  himself1." 

25.  "Well,"  said  Destiny,  "  I  see  you  are  like  other  peo- 
ple. You  wish  to  keep  what  you  have,  and  to  add  some- 
thing more.  But  that's  not  the  bargain.  You  may  have 
something  else*,  but  not  something  more1." 

"Then  I  must  bear  my  misfortunes  as  I  can.  I  sec 
there's  no  help.  But  I  begin  to  think  I  am  not  so  badly 
off  as  I  thought  I  was.    Farewell,  sir." 

26.  Just  at  this  moment  a  lady  of  wealth,  alighting'  from 
her  carriage,  entered  the  door.  Her  footman  officiously^ 
put  aside  the  crowd,  and  she  came  forward,  richly  dressed, 
beautiful,  and  graceful,  with  the  conscious  ease  of  one  who 
attracted  all  eyes,  and  disappointed  none.  What  could 
that  favored  being  wish  for  more'?  Was  it  possible  that 
she  could  covetk  anv  thing  farther'? 
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27.  Mr.  Destiny  appeared  to  have  some  such  ideas  as 
these,  for  he  inquired,  "Is  there  any  thing,  madam,  for 
which  you  can  form  a  wish'?" 

"  I  wish  to  be  happy\"  said  the  lady. 
"AlasM"  said  Destiny,  "if  yoiC  are  not  happy',  who 
cans  be?" 

"  I  do  not  come  to  argue'  the  matter,"  said  the  lady ;  "I 
only  state  my  wishY' 

28.  "  True,  madam,  I  beg  your  pardon,"  answered  Mr. 
Destiny.  "You  seem  to  have  every  external1  means  of 
happiness;  but,  if  you  are  not  happy',  what  would  you 
part  with  to  bex  so?" 

"  With  every  thing""  said  the  lady,  really  shedding  tears, 
and  wiping  her  eyes  with  a  handkerchief  trimmed  with 
lace  at  a  guinea  a  yard. 

29.  "Then,"  said  Destiny,  "I  will  describe  a  condition 
— that  of  an  esteemed  acquaintance  of  mine — and  you  may 
have  a  condiLion  like  hers,  and  be  happy.  It  is  that  of  a 
little,  plain  woman,  who  is  devotedly  loved  by  her  hus- 
band. She  has  a  dutiful  son,  although  he  is  rather  dull; 
but  she  does  not  perceive  it.  She  reads  a  good  book  on 
Sundays ;  she  has  some  pleasure  in  putting  on  her  silk 
gown,  and  a  great  deal  in  friendly  gossip  ;m  she  is  busy 
all  day,  and  sleeps  all  night;  she  murmurs  an  old  song, 
and  is  truly  happy." 

30.  "  It  is  all  very  well,"  said  the  lady,  interrupting  him ; 
"but  it  is  not  possible  that  /  could  be  happy  under  those 
circumstances." 

"Only  she  is  happy,"  said  Destiny;  "and  the  bargain 
is  that  you  shall  be  happy,  if  you  will  consent  to  take  a 
condition  like  hers." 

31.  "Better  be  miserable  than  be  so  ignorantly  happy," 
said  the  lady,  suddenly  rising.  "  I  prefer  my  present  con- 
dition to  such  a  change." 

"Just  as  you  please,"  said  Destiny.  And,  with  a  grace- 
ful and  gracious  bend  of  the  head,  she  rustled  through  the 
shop,  and,  entering  her  elegant  carriage,  drove  off. 
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32.  There  were  many  more  applicants  who  came  with 
their  wishes;  but  few  of  them  were  willing  to  part  with 
what  they  had,  for  what  they  so  much  coveted ;  and  most 
of  those  who  came  to  terms,  seemed  to  me  to  make  very 
poor  bargains. 

33.  One  good-looking  young  fellow's  wish  was  to  marry 
an  heiress.  Mr. Destiny  was  rather  hard  upon  him.  "It 
is  all  fair  that  you  should  marry  an  heiress,"  said  he; 
"and,  if  your  wife  has  only  money,  what  will  you  give?" 

34.  "Will  you  give  up  her  beauty'?"  "Yes."  "Sense'?" 
"Yes."  "Good  temper'?"  "Yes."  " Your  own  way'?" 
"Oh!  I'll  manage  to  get  that."  "No;  it  is  in  the  bar- 
gain that  you  shall  not  have  it;  will  you  give  it  up'?" 
"  Well,  yes ;  I'll  give  up  all  for  money."  "  You  certainly 
deserve  a  very  rich  bride,  since  you  lose  every  thing  else," 
said  Destiny.    "  Have  your  wish,  then." 

35.  And  now,  as  the  interest  in  others  began  to  slacken, 
I  thought  I  might  as  well  express  my  own  wishes;  and, 
approaching  Mr.  Destiny,  I  told  him  that  I  wished  for 
health.  A  long  dialogue  followed.  I  was  told  that  I 
must  give  up  half  of  my  successful  business,  regain11  half 
of  my  time,  and  give  that  for  health. 

36.  "  Sir,  I  must  think  about  it." 

"Don't  think  too  long,"  said  he,  "for  fear  the  oppor- 
tunity should  pass." 

"Well,  I  dare  say  you  are  right;  and  to-morrow  I  will 
let  you  know." 

37.  I  reached  my  office,  somewhat  confused  by  what  I 
had  seen  and  heard.  I  soon  returned  home,  and  next 
morning,  when  I  awoke  in  bed,  I  was  in  the  chills  of  a 
nervous  fever.  Ideas  raced  through  my  brain  with  a  ra- 
pidity which  defied0  my  efforts  to  catch  them.  I  talked, 
but  I  knew  not  what  I  said.  Sometimes  I  cried;  some- 
times I  laughed ;  and  I  remember  but  little  till  complete 
exhaustion  seemed  to  sink  me  into  a  profound  sleep,  from 
which  I  awoke,  and  heard  some  one  say,  "  He  will  live." 

38.  And  live  I  did.   7.  was  frightened  at  what  had  hap- 
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pened.  It  was  only  the  fear  of  losing  life  itself  that  pre- 
vailed; and  I  did  at  length  take  measures  to  exchange  a 
portion  of  my  wealth  for  health.  I  gave  up  one  half  of 
my  business ;  I  bought  a  horse,  and  took  abundance  of 
exercise.  I  soon  got  better,  and  was  again  a  happy  man ; 
but,  what  is  remarkable,  although  I  went  several  times  in 
search  of  "Providence  Street,"  and  "Mr.  Destiny's  Wishes1 
Shop,"  I  never  could  find  either.  In  truth,  the  whole  now 
seems  to  me  almost  like  a  dream. 


■  Re€-re-a'-tion,  relief  from  business;  di- 
version. 

b  Ar-rest'-ed,  attracted ;  drawn  aside. 

c  In-firm'-i-tv,  a  disease ;  weakness. 

rt  So'-bered,  calmed. 

e  Pas'-sion,  excitement ;  agitation. 

f  ]n-dio'-n ant,  made  angry. 

*  Heart'-less,  destitute  of  affection. 

h  In-fE'-ki-ok,  of  less  worth. 


1  A-ugiit'-ing,  descending;  getting  down 
from. 

J  Of-fi"-ciotjs-ly,  in  a  very  forward  man- 
ner. 

h  t'ov'-ET,  earnestly  desire ;  wish  for. 
1  Ex-ter'-nal,  visible;  apparent. 
m  Gos'-sip,  idle  talk;  tattle. 
"  Re-gain',  take ;  recover. 
"  De-fied,  set  at  defiance. 


[1.  How  is  this  story  of  "  The  Wishes'  Shop"  introduced  ?  Describe  Mr.  Destiny's  office, 
and  his  principle  of  doing  business.  5.  Describe  the  interview  with  the  lame  man.  !). 
With  the  woman  who  had  a  sick  son.  What  trait  of  character  is  here  illustrated?  12. 
Describe  the  interview  with  the  poor  gentleman.  What  principles  are  here  illustrated? 
(That  the  poor  are  often  better  off  than  the  rich.  The  poor  gentleman's  children  were  his 
blessings — worth  more  to  him  than  riches,  for  they  brought  him  that  happiness  which 
riches  could  not  bestow.)  2G.  Describe  the  interview  with  the  lady  of  wealth  and  fashion. 
What  moral  may  be  deduced  from  this  story?  32.  What  is  said  of  other  applicants? 
83.  Of  the  one  who  wished  to  marry  an  heiress  ?  35.  Of  the  narrator,  who  wished  for 
health  ? 

This  lesson  is  not  an  aUegorp,  because  one  object  is  not  described  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  represent  another.  Wherein  does  it  differ,  in  character,  from  the  u  Story  of  Tip-top," 
and  the  "  Valley  of  Tears?"  It  is  a  picture  of  human  life — a  supposed  dream — but  each 
story  in  it  has  a  moral.  The  whole  shows  that,  although  all  have  their  afflictions,  they 
are  not  so  severe  as  they  are  often  regarded;  that  all  have  their  enjoyments  end  blessings 
also,  which  they  are  very  unwilling  to  part  with ;  that  few  would  exchange  their  condi- 
tions in  life  with  others  ;  and,  what  i3  unreasonable,  most  people  are  even  c-oi-ab  to  part- 
ing with  wealth  for  the  sake  of  health.] 


LESSON  LYI. 

ROLL-CALL. — N.  G.  Shepherd. 

1.  " Cokfokal  Green^  !"  the  orderly*  cried; 

"  Here !"  was  the  answer,  loud  and  clear, 
From  the  lips  of  a  soldier  who  stood  near; 
And  "  Here !"  was  the  word  the  next  replied 

2.  "  Cyrus  Drew !" — then  a  silence  fell — 

This  time  no  answer  followed  the  call; 
Only  his  rear-manb  had  seen  him  fall, 
Killed  or  wounded,  he  could  not  tell. 
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3.  There  they  stood  in  the  failing0  light, 

These  men  of  battle,  with  grave,  dark  looks, 
As  plain  to  be  read  as  open  books, 
While  slowly  gathered*  the  shades  of  night. 

4.  The  fern  on  the  hill-sides  was  splashed0  with  blood, 

And  down  in  the  corn,  where  the  poppies  grew, 
Were  redder  stains  than  the  poppies  knew ; 
And  crimson-dyed  was  the  river's  flood. 

5.  For  the  foe  had  crossed  from  the  other  side, 

That  day,  in  the  face  of  a  murderous  fire 
That  swept  them  down  in  its  terrible  ire;f 
And  their  life-blood  went  to  color  the  tide. 

6.  "  Herbert  Cline* !"    At  the  call  there  came 

Two  stalwart5  soldiers  into  the  line, 
Bearing  between  them  this  Herbert  Cline, 
Wounded  and  bleeding,  to  answer  his  name. 

7.  "Ezra  Kerr* !"  and  a  voice  answered  "Here!" 

"  Hiram  Kerr* !"  but  no  man  replied : 
They  were  brothers, these  two;  the  sad  wind  sighed, 
And  a  shudder  crept  through  the  corn-field  near. 

8.  "Ephraim  DeaneM" — then  a  soldier  spoke: 

"Deane  carried  our  regiment's  colors,"  he  snid, 
"When  our  ensignh  was  shot;  I  left  him  dead 
Just  after  the  enemy  wavered  and  broke. 

9.  "  Close  to  the  roadside  his  body  lies ; 

I  paused  a  moment,  and  gave  him  to  drink; 

He  murmured  his  mother's  name,  I  think ; 
And  death  came  with  it  and  closed  his  eyes." 
10.  'Twas  a  victory — yes;  but  it  cost  us  dear; 

,  For  that  company's  roll,  when  called  at  night, 

Of  a  hundred  men  who  went  into  the  fight, 
Numbered  but  twenty  that  answered  "Here!" 

c  Oe'-dkr-ly,  a  military  officer— a  sergeant.  e  Splash'kd,  dashed ;  covered. 

1  Ueae'-man,  man  in  the  next  rank.  f  Ire,  anger;  wrath. 

c  Fait.'-ing,  growing  less.  *  Stat/- w art  (stol'wort),  stout;  sturdy. 

d  Gatu'-ekei>,  came  on;  grew  darker.  h  En'-sign,  the  officer  that  carries  the  flag. 

[This  may  be  called  "  a  battle-piece" — the  calling  of  a  company's  roll  in  the  evening 
twilight,  after  a  battle.   This  is  a  vivid  and  touching  picture  of  the  stern  realities  of  war. 
What  figure  of  speech  in  the  4th  verse  ?   In  the  5th  verse  ? 

Observe  that  the  calling  of  the  names,  and  the  answer.*,  should  be  imitated  in  the  read- 
ing. They  require  to  be  read  with  much  more  force,  fullness  of  tone,  and  emphasis  than 
the  description  of  the  scene.] 
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LESSON  LVII. 

AFTER  THE  WAR. 


The  Farmer. 

1.  Ho!  blacksmith,  are  you  busy'? 

My  horse  has  lost  a  shoer ; 
Long  road  have  I  to  traveP ; 
You  must  fit  us  out  ane\v\ 

The  Blacksmith. 

2.  Look  round  my  forge\  good  farmer',, 

And  tell  me  what  you  seex ; 
Am  I  busy'?    Am  I  idle'? 
Ask  the  anvil  at  my  knee. 
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The  Farmer. 

3.  I  see  around  your  workshop 

Starka  implements  of  war : 
Can  it  be  that  you  are  fprgingb 
Some  new-born  quarrel  for  ? 

The  Blacksmith. 

4.  Not  so\  my  jovial  farmer' ; 

The  weapons  that  I  forge 
No  manly  limbs  shall  sever, 

Draw  no  gore-drops,0  cut  no  gorge  :'r 

5.  Sword  I'm  turning  into  ploughshare, 

Into  reaping-hook  the  gun  ; 

Here  are  bayonets  by  the  bushel — 

Shall  I  shoe  your  horse  with  one? 

Charles  D.  Shanley. 

a  Stark,  rough;  rugged;  fierce.  I  c  Goee-deops,  blood-drops. 

b  Foe i'-iNG,  beating  into  shape.  |  d  Goese,  gash ;  a  wound. 

[This  conversation  between  a  farmer  and  a  blacksmith — with  a  picture  of  the  scena 
described — very  forcibly  illustrates  the  welcome  change  from  the  late  scenes  of  war  to 
the  state  of  peace  which  followed.  It  will  also  doubtless  recall  to  many  the  words  of  the 
prophets  Isaiah  aud  Micah,  which  foretell  the  coming  of  Christ's  kingdom  upon  the  earth, 
when  universal  peace  shall  prevail : 

"And  they  shall  beat  their  swords  into  plowshares,  and  their  spears  into  pruning- 
hooks:  nation  shall  not  lift  up  a  sword  against  nation,  neither  sh.ll  they  learn  war  any 
more :  but  they  shall  sit  every  man  under  his  vine,  and  under  his  fig-tree ;  and  none 
shall  make  them  afraid."    See  Isaiah,  ii.,  4,  and  Micah,  iv.,  8,  4. 

Let      pupil  express  the  meaning  of  the  3d  verse  in  prose.] 


LESSON  LVIII. 

A  NEW  YEARS  DAY. 
[From  "the  Attic  Philosopher." — Souvestre.] 

1.  New  Year's  Morning.  I  look  out  from  my  attica  -win- 
dow. Just  now  it  rains,  and  I  feel  my  mind  as  gloomy  as 
the  sky.  I  have  a  holiday  to-day ;  but  what  can  one  do 
with  a  rainy"  day?  I  walk  up  and  down  my  attic,  out  of 
temper;  and  I  determine  to  light  my  fire.  Unfortunately 
the  matches  are  bad\  the  chimney  smokes',  the  fire  goes 
outr !  I  throw  down  my  bellows  in  disgust,  and  sink  into 
my  old  arm-chair. 

2.  In  truth,  why  should  I  rejoice  to  see  the  birth  of  a 
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new  year7  Others  look  toward  the  future:  I  revertb  to 
the  past.  The  past  yearM  at  least  I  know  what  she  was, 
and  what  she  has  given  me;  while  this  one  comes  sur- 
rounded by  all  the  forebodings0  of  the  unknown.  What 
does  she  hide  in  the  clouds  which  mantled  herv? 

3.  I  look  down  upon  the  street  below.  All  at  once  a 
new  carriage,  drawn  by  thorough-bred  horses,  draws  up 
before  the  door-steps  of  the  great  house  opposite.  They 
are,  without  doubt,  the  New  Year's  gifts  presented  to  the 
mistress  of  the  house  by  her  husband ;  for  she  comes,  her- 
self, to  look  at  the  new  equipage.e  Yery  soon  she  gets 
into  the  carriage  with  a  little  girl,  all  streaming  with  laces, 
feathers,  and  velvets,  and  loaded  with  parcels  which  she  is 
going  to  distribute  as  New  Year's  gifts.  The  door  is  shut, 
the  windows  drawn  up,  the  carriage  sets  off. 

4.  Thus  all  the  world  are  exchanging  good  wishes  and 
presents  to-day:  I  alone  have  nothing  to  give  or  to  re- 
ceive. Poor  solitary  that  I  amM  I  do  not  even  know 
one  chosen  being  for  whom  I  might  offer  a  prayer\  Then 
let  my  wishes  for  a  happy  New  Year  go,  and  seek  out  all 
my  unknown  friends — lost  in  the  multitude  which  mur- 
murs like  the  ocean  at  my  feet ! 

5.  —  Here  I  am  suddenly  interrupted  by  loud  and  in- 
cessant chirpings.  I  look  about  me ;  my  window  is  sur- 
rounded with  sparrows  picking  up  the  crumbs  of  bread 
which  I  had  just  scattered  on  the  roof.  At  this  sight,  a 
flash  of  light  breaks  upon  my  saddened  heart.  I  deceived 
myself  just  now,  when  I  complained  that  I  had  nothing  to 
give.  Thanks  to  me,  the  sparrows  of  this  part  of  the  town 
will  have  their  New  Year's  gifts! 

6.  Twelve  o'clock:  Noon.  A  knock  at  my  door:  a  poor 
girl  comes  in,  and  greets  me  by  name.  At  first  I  do  not 
recollect  her;  but  she  looks  at  me  and  smiles.  Ah !  it  is 
Paulette'!  But  it  is  almost  a  year  since  I  last  saw  her; 
and  Paulette  is  no  longer  the  same :  the  other  day  she 
was  a  child,  now  she  is  almost  a  woman. 

7.  Paulette  is  pale,  thin,  and  miserably  clad ;  but  she  has 
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always  the  same  open  and  straightforward  look ;  the  same 
mouth  smiling  at  every  word,  as  if  to  courtf  your  sympa- 
thy;? the  same  voice,  somewhat  timid,  yet  expressing  fond- 
ness. Paulette  is  not  pretty,  she  is  even  thought  plain. 
As  for  me,  I  think  her  charming. 

8.  Perhaps  that  is  not  on  her  account,  but  on  my  own. 
Paulette  appears  to  me  as  a  part  of  one  of  my  happiest 
recollections.    This  is  the  story. 

9.  It  was  the  evening  of  a  public  holiday.  Our  prin- 
cipal buildings  were  illuminated  with  festoons  of  fire ;  a 
thousand  flags  waved  in  the  night  winds,  and  the  fire- 
works had  just  shot  forth  their  spouts  of  flame  into  the 
midst  of  the  Park.  All  of  a  sudden,  one  of  those  unac- 
countable alarms  which  strike  a  multitude  with  panic  fell 
upon  the  dense  crowd ;  they  cry  out,  they  rush  on  head- 
long, the  weaker  ones  fall,  and  the  frightened  crowd  tram- 
ples them  down  in  its  convulsiveh  struggles. 

10.  I  escaped  from  the  confusion,  as  if  by  a  miracle,  and 
was  hastening  away,  when  the  cries  of  a  perishing  child 
arrested  me.  I  re-entered  that  human  chaos,'  and,  after 
unheard-of  exertions,  I  brought  Paulette  out  of  it  at  the 
peril  of  my  life. 

11.  That  was  two  years  ago.  Since  then  I  had  not  seen 
the  child,  except  at  long  intervals,  and  I  had  almost  for- 
gotten her ;  but  Paulette's  memory  was  that  of  a  grateful 
heart,  and  she  came  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  to  offer 
me  her  wishes  for  my  happiness.  She  brought  me,  be- 
sides, a  wall-flower  in  full  bloom ;  she  herself  had  planted 
and  reared  it :  it  was  something  that  belonged  wholly  to 
herself;  for  it  was  by  her  care,  her  perseverance,  and  her 
patience,  that  she  had  obtained  it. 

12.  The  wall-flower  had  grown  in  a  common  flower-pot; 
but  Paulette,  who  is  a  bandbox-maker,  had  put  it  into  a 
case  of  varnished  paper,  surrounded  by  a  pretty  border. 
These  might  have  been  in  better  taste,  but  I  did  not  feel 
the  attention  and  good-will  any  the  less. 

13.  This  unexpected  present,  the  little  girl's  modest 
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blushes,  and  the  compliments  she  stammered  out,  dispel- 
led,j  as  by  a  sunbeam,  the  kind  of  mist  which  had  gathered 
round  my  mind :  my  thoughts  suddenly  changed  from  the 
leaden  tints  of  evening  to  the  brightest  colors  of  dawn.  I 
made  Paulette  sit  down,  and  questioned  her  with  a  light 
heart. 

14.  At  first  the  little  girl  replied  in  monosyllables  ;k  but 
very  soon  the  tables  were  turned,  and  it  was  I  who  inter- 
rupted, with  short  interjections,  her  long  and  confidential 
talk.  The  poor  child  leads  a  hard  life.  She  was  left  an 
orphan  long  since,  with  a  brother  and  sister ;  and  she  lives 
with  an  old  grandmother,  who  has  brought  them  up  to  pov- 
erty, as  she  always  calls  it. 

15.  However,  Paulette  now  helps  her  to  make  band- 
boxes; her  little  sister  Perrine  begins  to  use. the  needle; 
and  her  brother  Henry  is  apprentice  to  a  printer.  All 
would  go  well  if  it  were  not  for  losses  and  want  of  work ; 
if  it  were  not  for  clothes  which  wear  out,  for  appetites 
which  grow  larger,  and  for  winter,  when  you  can  not  get 
sunshine  for  nothing. 

16.  Paulette  complains  that  her  candles  go  too  quickly, 
and  that  her  wood  costs  too  much.  The  fire-place  in  their 
garret  is  so  large,  that  a  fagot1  makes  no  more  show  in  it 
than  a  match :  it  is  so  near  the  roof,  that  the  wind  blows 
the  rain  down  it,  and  in  winter  it  hails  upon  the  hearth ; 
so  they  have  left  off  using  it. 

17.  Henceforth  they  must  be  content  with  an  earthen 
chafing-dish,"1  upon  which  they  cook  their  meals.  The 
grandmother  has  often  spoken  of  a  stove  that  was  for  sale 
at  the  shop  close  by ;  but  the  shop-keeper  asked  five  dol- 
lars for  it,  and  the  times  are  too  hard  for  such  an  expense. 
The  family,  therefore,  resign  themselves  to  the  cold,  for 
economy ! 

18.  As  Paulette  spoke,  I  felt  more  and  more  that  I  was 
losing  my  fretfulness  and  low  spirits.  The  first  disclosures 
of  the  little  bandbox-maker  had  created  within  me  a  wish 
that  soon  became  a  plan.   I  questioned  her  about  her  dai- 
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ly  occupations;  and  she  informed  me,  that  on  leaving  she 
must  go  with  her  brother,  her  sister  and  grandmother,  to 
the  different  people  for  whom  they  work.  My  plan  was 
immediately  formed.  I  told  the  child  that  I  would  go  to 
see  her  in  the  evening ;  and  I  sent  her  away  with  fresh 
thanks. 

19.  I  placed  the  wall-flower  in  the  open  window,  where 
a  ray  of  sunshine  bid  it  welcome:  the  birds  were  singing 
around,  the  sky  had  cleared  up,  and  the  day,  which  began 
so  loweringly,n  had  become  bright.  I  sang  as  I  moved 
about  my  room,  and,  having  hastily  put  on  my  hat  and 
coat,  I  went  out. 

20.  Three  O'clock.  All  is  settled  with  my  neighbor,  the 
chimney-sweeper,  who  keeps  second-hand  stoves :  he  will 
repair  my  old  stove,  and  answers  for  its  being  as  good  as 
new.  At  five  o'clock  we  are  to  set  out,  and  put  it  up  in 
Paulette's  grandmother's  room. 

21.  Near  Midnight.  All  has  gone  off  well.  At  the  hour 
agreed  upon,  I  was  at  the  old  bandbox-maker's :  she  was 
still  out.  My  chimney-sweeper  fixed  the  stove,  while  I 
arranged  a  dozen  logs  in  the  great  fire-place,  taken  from 
my  winter  stock.  I  shall  make  up  for  them  by  warming 
myself  with  walking,  or  by  going  to  bed  earlier. 

22.  My  heart  beat  at  every  step  which  was  heard  on  the 
staircase.  I  trembled  lest  they  should  interrupt  me  in  my 
preparations,  and  should  thus  spoil  my  intended  surprise. 
But  no — see  every  thing  ready;  the  lighted  stove  mur- 
murs gently,  the  little  lamp  burns  upon  the  table,  and  a 
bottle  of  oil  for  it  is  provided  on  the  shelf.  The  chimney- 
sweeper is  gone.  Now,  my  fear  lest  they  should  come',  is 
changed  into  impatience  at  their  not  coming.  At  last,  I 
hear  children's  voices ;  here  they  are :  they  push  open  the 
door  and  rush  in — but  they  all  stop  in  astonishment! 

23.  At  the  sight  of  the  lamp,  the  stove,  and  the  visitor, 
who  stands  there  like  a  magician  in  the  midst  of  these 
wonders,  they  draw  back  almost  frightened.  Paulette  is 
the  first  to  comprehend0  it ;  and  the  arrival  of  the  grand- 
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mother,  who  is  more  slowly  mounting  the  stairs,  finished 
the  explanation.    Then  come  tears,  ecstasies, p  thanks! 

24.  Bat  the  wonders  are  not  yet  ended.  The  little  sis- 
ter opens  the  oven,  and  discovers  some  chestnuts  just 
roasted ;  the  grandmother  puts  her  hand  on  the  bottles  of 
cider  arranged  on  the  dresser ;  and  I  draw  forth  from  the 
basket  that  I  have  hidden,  a  cold  tongue,  a  pot  of  butter, 
and  some  fresh  rolls. 

25.  Now  their  wonder  turns  into  admiration ;  the  little 
family  have  never  seen  such  a  feast!  They  lay  the  cloth, 
they  sit  down,  they  eat :  it  is  a  complete  banquet  for  all, 
and  each  contributes  his  share  to  it.  I  had  brought  only 
the  supper;  the  bandbox-maker  and  the  children  supplied 
the  enjoyment. 

26.  What  bursts  of  laughter  at  nothing'!  What  a  hub- 
bub of  questions  which  waited  for  no  reply — of  replies 
which  answered  no  question'!  The  old  woman  herself 
shared  in  the  wild  merriments  of  the  little  ones !  I  have 
always  been  struck  at  the  ease  with  which  the  poor  forget 
their  wretchedness.  Being  only  used  to  live  for  the  pres- 
ent, they  make  a  gain  of  every  pleasure  as  soon  as  it  offers 
itself.  But  the  surfeited^  rich  are  more  difficult  to  satisfy : 
they  require  time,  and  every  thing  to  suit,  before  they  will 
consent  to  be  happy. 

27.  The  evening  has  passed  like  a  moment.  The  old 
woman  told  me  the  history  of  her  life — sometimes  smil- 
ing, sometimes  drying  her  eyes.  Perrine  sang  an  old  bal- 
lad with  her  fresh,  young  voice.  Henry  told  us  what  he 
knows  of  the  great  writers  of  the  day,  to  whom  he  has  to 
carry  their  proofs.1  At  last  we  were  obliged  to  separate, 
not  without  fresh  thanks  on  the  part  of  the  happy  family. 

28.  I  have  come  home  slowly,  ruminating,5  with  a  full 
heart,  and  pure  enjoyment,  on  the  simple  events  of  the 
evening.  It  has  given  me  much  comfort,  and  much  in- 
struction. Now,  no  New  Year's  Day  will  come  amiss  to 
me.  I  know  that  no  one  is  so  miserable  as  to  have  noth- 
ing to  give,  and  nothing  to  receive. 
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29.  As  I  came  in,  I  met  my  rich  neighbor's  new  equi- 
page.6 She,  too,  had  just  returned  from  her  evening's 
party ;  and,  as  she  sprang  from  the  carriage-step  with  fe- 
verish impatience,  I  heard  her  murmur — At  last  / 

I,vwhen  I  left  Paulette's  family,  said — So  soon  !  To  my 
rich  neighbor  the  evening  hours  had  dragged  wearily 
along;  to  me  they  had  sped  away  on  the  swift  wings  of 
enjoyment. 


a  At'-tic,  the  upper  story,  or  garret. 
b  Re-vebt',  turn  back. 
e  FOee-bod'-ingp,  apprehensions  of  evil. 
d  Man'-tle,  cover ;  conceal. 
e  Kq'-ui-paue,  horses  and  carriage. 
'  €ouet,  win;  obtain, 
e  Sym'-pa-thy,  kind  fellow-feeling. 
"  €on-vul'-sive,  sudden  and  violent;  spas- 
modic. 
1  Cha'-os,  confusion.. 
J  Dis-pell'ed,  put  to  flight ;  dispersed. 


k  Mon-o-syiZ-la-hle*,  words  of  but  one  syl- 
lable. 

1  Fag'-ot,  a  bundle  of  small  sticks  for  fuel. 
m  Ohaf'-ing-msh,  a  dish  for  hot  coals. 
"  Low'-ee-ing-ly,  cloudily;  gloomily. 

0  €om-pee-iieni>',  understand. 
p  Eg'-sta-sie*,  raptures. 

1  Suk'-feit-ed,  filled  to  excess. 

r  Proofs,  printed  sheets  for  correction. 
8  KC'-min-a-ting,  meditating. 


[This  charming  story,  translated  from  lt  The  Attic  Philosopher,"  a  French  work,  by  E. 
Souvestre,  is  a  very  happy  illustration  of  the  principle  expressed  in  the  23th  verse,  u  that 
no  one  is  so  miserable  as  to  have  nothing  to  give  and  nothing  to  receive." 

The  "  Attic  Philosopher"  is  a  poor  man,  a  bachelor,  of  scholarly  tastes,  who  is  almost 
ualone  in  the  world,"  a  "poor  solitary,"  as  he  calls  himself,  and  whose  home  is  a  single 
attic  room  in  a  city  dwelling.  But,  surveying,  with  a  philosophic  eye,  whatever  passes 
under  his  notice,  he  describes,  muses,  and  meditates,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  draw  forth, 
from  scenes  of  lowly  life,  many  an  interesting  and  valuable  moral  lesson.  One  of  these 
lessons  we  have  here  given. 

Analysis  A  rainy  New  Year's  morning:  the  attic  philosopher  is  out  of  temper.  Why 

should  he  rejoice?  The  scene  in  the  street  below:  his  reflections  thereon.  The  sparrows 
on  the  roof.  How  the  thought  of  making  even  the  sparrows  happy  relieved  the  sadness 
of  the  philosopher's  heart. 

A  visit  from  Paulette.  Paulette  described.  The  philosopher's  first  acquaintance  with 
her.  The  wall-flower.  The  effect  of  Paulette's  gift  upon  the  philosopher.  Paulette's 
occupation,  her  home,  and  her  history.  How  Paulette's  story  affected  the  philosopher. 
The  latter's  plan  for  a  happy  surprise.  How  it  was  carried  out.  The  happy  evening. 
The  happiness  of  the  poor  and  the  rich  contrasted  (v.  26).  The  rich  neighbor  and  the 
attic  philosopher. 

The  lesson,  beginning  as  a  soliloquy,  soon  unites  with  it  both  description  and  narration, 
interspersed  with  moral  deductions.  The  character  of  the  composition  is  tranquil  and 
pleasing  ;  the  style"  is  simple,  chaste,  and  unaffected  ;  and  the  piece  should  be  read  with 
moderate  force,  the  middle  pitch,  and  apure  tone.] 


LESSON  LIX. 

"  BLESSED  TO  GIVE." 
1.  The  kingly  sun  gives  forth  his  rays; 
Asks  no  return,  demands  no  praise  ; 
But  wraps  us  in  strong  arms  of  life, 
And  says,  distinct  through  human  strife, 
"If  thou  wouldst  truly,  nobly  live, 
Give— ever  give." 
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2.  The  rustic*  flower,  upspringing  bright, 
And  answering  back  that  regalb  light, 
Fills  all  the  air  with  fragrant  breath, 
And  writes  in  myriad0  hues  beneath, 

"If  thou  wouldst  gayly,  gladly  live, 
Give — ever  give." 

3.  The  merchant-rain  which  carries  on 
Rich  commerce  'twixt  the  earth  and  sun  \ 
The  autumn  mist,  the  spring-tide  shower, 
All  whisper  soft  to  seed  and  flower — 

"We  know  no  other  life  to  live, 
But  this  —  We  give." 

4.  Suggestive'1  warnings  crowd  the  earth; 
Glad  sounds  of  labor,  songs  of  mirth, 
From  creatures  both  of  field  and  air; 
Who,  while  they  take  their  rightful  share, 

Still  truly  chant,  "We  chiefly  live, 
To  give — to  give." 

5.  O  man  !  the  gem  and  crown  of  all, 
Take  thou  this  lesson.    Heed  the  call 
Of  these  less-gifted  creatures  near; 

The  rather,  that  Christ's  voice  most  dear 
Once  said,  while  here  He  deigned*2  to  live, 
"Blessed  to  give." 


a  Rtrs'-Ti€,  relating  to  the  country. 
b  Ke'-gal,  royal ;  kingly. 
c  Myk'-i-ad,  numberless. 


|a  Sug-gest'-ive,  that  which  hints,  or  sug- 
gests. 
e  Deign'ed,  condescended. 


["Blessed  to  give."  How  does  the  sun  teach  this  lesson?  The  rustic  flower?  The 
merchant-rain,  autumn  mist,  etc.  ?  Why  called  the  merchant-raXnl  What  lessons  from 
other  sources?  What  exhortation  to  vmv  in  the  5th  verse?  How  is  the  precept  strong, 
ly  enforced?   Where  is  this  precept  found ? 

What  figure  of  speech  occupies  each  of  the  first  three  verses?  How  may  this  be  shown? 
(See  p.  xi.)j 


LESSON  LX. 

THE  RICH  MAN  AND  THE  POOR  MAN. 
1.  So  goes  the  workP  ;  if  wealthy',  you  may  call 

This' — friend* ;  that' — brother* ;  friends  and  brothers  aZT. 
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Though  you  are  worthless,  witlessa — never  mind  it ; 
You  may  have  been  a  stable-boyy — what  then  ? 
'Tis  wealth,  my  friends,  makes  honorable  men'. 

You  seek  respect,  no  doubt,  and  you  will  find'  it'. 

g.  But,  if  you  are  poor,  Heaven  help  you' !  though  your  sireb 
Had  royal  blood  in  him',  and  though  you 
Possess  the  intellect  of  angels  too, 
5Tis  all  in  vain' ;  the  world  will  ne'er  inquire 

On  such  a  score' :  ichy  should  it  take  the  2Xiinsy  f 
'Tis  easier  to  weigh  purses',  sure,  than  brains'. 

3.  I  once  saw  a  poor  fellow,  keen  and  clever, 

Witty  and  wise' ;  he  paid  a  man  a  visit', 
And  no  one  noticed  him',  and  no  one  ever 

Gave  him  a  welcome'.    "  Strange',"  cried  I,  "  whence  is 
it'?" 

He  walked  on  this  side',  then  on  that\ 
He  tried  to  introduce  a  social  chat' ; 
Now  here',  now  there',  in  vain  he  tried' : 
Some  formally0  and  freezingly  replied  ; 
And  some  said,  by  their  silence,  "Better  stay  at  home." 

4.  A  rich  man  burstd  the  door, 
As  Crcesuse  rich  :  I'm  sure 

He  could  not  pride  himself  upon  his  wit"; 

And,  as  for  wisdom',  he  had  none"  of  it : 
He  had  what's  better"' — he  had  icealths. 

What  a  confusion' !  all  stand  up  erect — 
These  crowd  around  to  ask  him  of  his  health  5 

These  bow  in  honest  duty  and  respect; 
And  these  arrange  a  sofa,  or  a  chair, 
And  these  conduct  him  there. 
"  Allow  me,  sir,  the  honor' ;"  then  a  bow 
Down  to  the  earth'.    Is't'  possible  to  show 
Meet  gratitude  for  such  kind  condescension"1 1 

5.  The  poor  man  hung  his  head, 
And  to  himself  he  said, 

"  This  is,  indeed,  beyond  my  comprehension  j 
Then  looking  round,  one  friendly  face  he  found, 
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Arid  said,  "  Pray  tell  me  why  is  wealth  preferred 

To  wisdom^  ?"    "  That's  a  silly  question,  friend !" 
Replied  the  other ;  "  have  you  never  heard, 
A  man  may  lend  his  store 
Of  gold  or  silver  ore, 
But  wisdom  none  can  borrow,  none  can  lend'?" 

Khemnitzer. 

a  Wit'-t.ess,  wanting  understanding.         I  d  Burst,  opened  suddenly. 

b  STke,  father.  e  €rus'-sus,  a  king  of  Lydia,  famed  for  his 

0  Form'-al-ly,  stiffly ;  ceremoniously.        |  riches. 

[This  poem — an  admirable  but  somewhat  difficult  re:iding-les?on — is  illustrative  of  the 
deference  which  the  mere  worldly-minded  pay  to  wealth  ;  while  they  pass  by,  unnoticed, 
the  wise  and  virtuous  poor. 

What  figure  of  speech  in  the  5th  line  of  the  1st  verse  ?  What  inflections  are  given  to 
the  words  "wealtli"  and  u  honorable?"  What  reasons  for  the  different  inflections  in  the 
last  line  of  the  2d  verse?  (Rule  VI.)  In  what  sense  is  the  word  u  honest"  used,  in  the  8th 
line  of  the  4th  verse?  What  figure  of  speech  is  denoted  by  it?  Why  the  falling  inflec- 
tion at  the  close  of  the  4th  verse?  (Rule  X.)] 


LESSON  LXI. 

THE  PHYSICIAN  AND  THE  STUDENT. 

[From  the  French  of  Souvestre.] 

1.  I  was  awakened  by  a  hand  taking  mine,  and,  open- 
ing my  eyes,  the  doctor  stood  before  me. 

2.  After  having  felt  my  pulse,  he  nodded  his  head,  sat 
down  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  and  looked  at  me,  rubbing  his 
nose  with  his  snuff-box.  I  have  since  learned  that  this  is 
always,  with  him,  a  sign  of  satisfaction. 

3.  "Well!  well!  what  a  hurry  you  were  in  to  leave 
us!"  said  the  doctor,  in  his  half-joking,  half-scolding  way. 
"  Why,  it  was  necessary  to  hold  you  back  with  both  arms, 
at  least !" 

4.  "  Then  you  had  given  up  all  hope  in  my  case,  doc- 
tor'?" asked  I,  rather  alarmed. 

5.  "  Not  at  aH\"  replied  the  old  physician ;  "  we  can't 
give  up  that  which  we  have  not;  and  I  make  it  a  rule 
never  to  hope — but  to  trust.  We  are  but  instruments  in 
the  hands  of  Providence,  and  each  of  us  should  say,  with 
Father  Ambrose,  '  I  tend  him ;  God  cures  him.'  " 

6.  "  May  He  be  blessed,  then,  as  well  as  you,"  cried  I, 
"and  may  my  health  come  back  with  the  New  Year!" 
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7.  The  doctor  shrugged*  his  shoulders.  "Begin  by 
asking  yourself  for  its  return,"  resumed15  lie,  bluntly. 
"  God  has  given  it  to  you,  and  it  is  your  good  sense,  not 
chance,  that  must  keep  it  for  you.  One  would  think,  to 
hear  people  talk,  that  sickness  comes  upon  us  like  the  rain 
or  the  sunshine,  without  our  having  a  word  to  say  in  the 
matter.  Before  we  complain  because  we  are  ill,  we  should 
feel  assured0  that  we  have  done  our  best  to  be  well? 

8.  I  was  about  to  smile,  but  the  doctor  looked  angry. 
"Ah !  you  think  I  am  joking,"  resumed5  he,  raising  his 

voice;  "but  tell  me,  then,  which  of  us  gives  his  health 
the  same  attention  that  he  gives  to  his  business^  ?  Do  you 
take  the  same  care  of  your  strength  as  of  your  money'  ? 
Do  you  avoid  excess  and  imprudence  in  the  one  case,  with 
the  same  care  that  you  do  extravagance  and  foolish  spec- 
ulations in  the  other? 

9.  "  Let  me  ask  you  farther.  Do  you  keep  as  regular 
accounts  of  your  mode  of  living  as  of  your  income'?  Do 
you  consider,  every  evening,  what  has  been  wholesome  or 
unwholesome  for  you?  You  may  smile;  but  have  you 
not  brought  this  illness  upon  yourself  by  a  thousand  in- 
discretions?"11 

10.  I  began  to  protest  against  this,  and  asked  him  to 
point  out  these  indiscretions.  The  old  doctor  spread  out 
his  fingers,  and  began  to  reckon  upon  them,  one  by  one. 

11.  "  First"  cried  he,  "  want  of  exercise.  You  live  here 
like  a  mouse  in  a  cheese,  without  air,  motion,  or  change. 
Consequently,  the  blood  circulates  badly ;  the  muscles,  be- 
ing inactive,  do  not  receive  their  share  of  nutrition  ;e  the 
stomach  flags  ;f  and  the  brain  grows  weary. 

12.  11  Second:  Irregular  food.  Caprice^  is  your  cook — 
your  stomach  a  slave,  who  must  accept  what  you  give  it, 
but  who  presently  takes  a  sullen  revenge,  like  all  slaves. 

13.  "  Third:  Sitting  up  late.  Instead  of  using  the  night 
for  sleep,  you  spend  it  in  reading :  your  bedstead  is  a  book- 
case, your  pillow  a  desk !  At  the  time  when  the  wearied 
brain  asks  for  rest,  you  impose  the  severest  labors  upon  it ; 
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and  you  are  surprised  to  find  it  the  worse  for  them  the 
next  day. 

14.  "Fourth:  Luxurious11  habits.  Shut  up  in  your  attic, 
you  insensibly  surround  yourself  with  a  thousand  ener- 
vating1 indulgences.  You  must  have  list  for  your  door,  a 
blind  for  your  window,  a  carpet  for  your  feet,  an  easy-chair 
stuffed  with  wool  for  your  back,  your  fire  lit  at  the  first 
sign  of  cold,  and  a  shade  to  your  lamp ;  and,  thanks  to  all 
these  precautions,  the  least  draught  of  air  makes  you  take 
cold ;  common  chairs  give  you  no  rest,  and  you  must  wear 
spectacles  to  aid  your  near-sightedness  or  to  support  the 
light  of  day.  You  have  thought  you  were  acquiring  com- 
forts, and  you  have  only  contracted^  infirmities.k 

"Fifth—" 

15.  "Ah!  enough,  enough,  doctor!"  cried  I.  "Pray, 
do  not  carry  your  examination  farther.  Do  not  attach  a 
sense  of  remorse  to  each  of  my  pleasures." 

The  old  doctor  rubbed  his  nose  with  his  snuff-box.  He 
was  evidently  pleased  that  I  felt  the  rebuke. 

16.  "You  see,"  said  he  more  gently,  and  rising  at  the 
same  time,  "  you  would  escape  from  the  truth.  You  shrink 
from  inquiry — a  proof  that  you  are  guilty.  But,  my  friend, 
do  not  go  on  laying  the  blame  on  Chance,  or  Time." 

17.  Thereupon  he  again  felt  my  pulse,  and  took  his 
leave,  declaring  that  his  duties  were  at  an  end,  and  that 
the  rest  depended  upon  myself.  When  the  doctor  had 
gone,  I  set  about  reflecting  upon  what  he  had  said. 

18.  Although  his  words  were,  perhaps,  too  sweeping, 
they  were  not  the  less  true  in  the  main.  How  often  we 
accuse  chance  of  an  illness,  the  origin  of  which  we  should 
seek  in  ourselves !  And  are  we  not  equally  neglectful  of 
what  is  far  more  important — the  proper  means  of  preserv- 
ing the  health  of  the  soul?  It  is,  indeed,  true  that  our 
diseases,  whether  of  mind  or  of  body,  are  generally  tha 
fruit  of  our  follies  and  vices ;  and  every  one  of  us,  within 
the  narrow  limits  of  human  capability,1  himself  makes  hia 
own  disposition,  character,  and  permanent  condition. 
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■  Sheug'ged,  drew  up. 

b  Re-$um'ep,  began  again ;  said. 

c  As-sur'ed  (ash-shoored'),  certain, 

d  In-ijis-cbS"-tlons,  imprudences;  follies. 

e  IS'u-TKi"-TiON,  nourishment. 

f  Flags,  wearies ;  becomes  weak. 


e  €a-price',  wliim ;  freak  of  fancy. 
h  Lux-u'-ri-ous,  indulging  in  luxuries. 
'  E-ner'-va-tijsg,  enfeebling. 
J  €on-tra€t'-ed,  acquired;  obtained. 
k  In-firm'-i-tieu,  weaknesses,  diseases. 
1  €a-pa-bil'-i-ty,  ability ;  capacity. 
[This  story  of  the  physician  and  the  student  is  a  lesson  on  health—  showing  how  the  stu_ 
dent  often  impairs  it  by  violating  some  of  the  first  principles  of  physiology.    From  the 
consideration  of  the  health  of  the  body,  the  writer  reverts  to  the  health  of  the  mind  or 
soul,  which  equally  depends  on  the  care  and  culture  we  give  it. 

The  lesson  narrates  what  was  said  by  the  doctor  and  the  student,  thereby  avoiding  th.e 
stiffness  and  formality  of  dialogue:  it  describes  circumstances;  and  it  is  aidactic  in  char- 
acter, as  it  enforces,  although  indirectly,  principles  and  rules  of  health.] 


LESSON  LXII. 

THE  GOOD  TIME  COMING. 

1.  There's  a  good  time  coming,  boys, 

A  good  time  coming : 
We  may  not  live  to  see  the  day, 
But  earth  shall  glistena  in  the  ray 

Of  the  good  time  coming. 
Cannon  balls  may  aid  the  truth, 

But  thought'' s  a  weapon  stronger; 
We'll  win  a  battle  by  its  aid — 

Wait  a  little  longer. 

2.  There's  a  good  time  coming,  boys, 

A  good  time  coming : 
The  pen  shall  supersede1*  the  sword, 
And  Right,  not  Might,  shall  be  the  lor<2? 

In  the  good  time  coming. 
Worth,  not  Birth,  shall  rule  mankind, 

And  be  acknowledged  stronger; 
The  proper  impulse0  has  been  given  j 

Wait  a  little  longer. 

3.  There's  a  good  time  coming,  boys? 

A  good  time  coming : 
War  in  all  men's  eyes  shall  be 
A  monster  of  iniquity 

In  the  good  time  coming. 
Nations  shall  not  quarrel  then, 

To  prove  which  is  the  stronger ; 
Nor  slaughter  men  for  glory's  sake  5 

Wait  a  little  longer. 
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4.  There's  a  good  time  coming,  boys, 

A  good  time  coming  : 
Hateful  rivalries'1  of  creed® 
Shall  not  make  their  martyrs  bleed 

In  the  good  time  coming. 
Religion  shall  be  shorn  of  pride, 

And  flourish  all  the  stronger ; 
And  Charity  shall  trim  her  lamp; 

Wait  a  little  longer. 
6.  There's  a  good  time  coming,  boys, 

A  good  time  coming : 
The  people  shall  be  temperate, 
And  shall  love  instead  of  hate, 

In  the  good  time  coming. 
They  shall  use,  and  not  abuse, 

And  make  all  virtue  stronger : 
The  reformation*  has  begun  ; 

Wait  a  little  longer. 
6.  There's  a  good  time  coming,  boys, 

A  good  time  coming : 
Let  us  aid  it  all  we  can — 
Every  woman,  every  man — 

The  good  time  coming. 
Smallest  helps,  if  rightly  given, 

Make  the  impulse  stronger; 
'Twill  be  strong  enough  one  day; 

Wait  a  little  longer. 


[This  is  a  lyrical  poem.  Why  ?  (See  p.  ix.)  It  expres.-es  confident  anticipations  of  a 
better  time  coming,  and  exhorts  to  wait  for  it. 

What  is  the  character  of  the  change  looked  for,  as  expressed  in  the  1st  verse  ?  In  the 
2d  verse?  In  the  3d  verse?  In  the  4th  verse?  In  the  5th?  In  the  Ctli  verse  we  are 
exhorted  to  do  all  we  can  to  aid  in  bringing  about  this  reformation.] 


Chaules  Mackay. 


»  Glis'-te^  tglV-en),  shine  brightly. 
b  Su-pek-ssjje',  take  the  placa  of. 
c  im'-pulse,  force ;  influence. 


d  Ri'-VAL-EIE*,  strife  for  superiority. 
e  Creed,  belief ;  what  is  believed  in. 
f  Ref-or-ma'-tion,  progress;  improvement. 


He  that  is  good  will  certainly  become  better,  and  he  that 
is  bad  will  as  certainly  become  worse ;  for  sin,  virtue,  and 
time  are  three  things  that  never  stand  still. 


FIFTH  READER. 


LESSON  LXIII. 

THE  PEBBLE  AND  THE  ACORN. 

1.  "I  am  a  Pebble,  and  yield  to  none," 
Were  the  swelling21  words  of  a  tinyb  stone ; 
"  Nor  change  nor  season  can  alter  me ; 

I  am  abiding,0  while  ages  flee. 
The  pelting  hail  and  drizzling  rain 
Have  tried  to  soften  me  long  in  vain  ; 
And  the  tender  dew  has  sought  to  melt, 
Or  to  touch  my  heart;  but  it  was  not  felt. 

2.  "  None  can  tell  of  the  Pebble's  birth  ; 
For  I  am  as  old  as  the  solid  earth. 
The  children  of  man  arise,  and  pass 
Out  of  the  world  like  blades  of  grass; 
And  many  a  foot  on  me  has  trod, 
That's  gone  from  sight  and  under  the  sod! 
I  am  a  Pebble !  but  who  art  thou, 
Rattling  along  from  the  restless  bough?" 

3.  The  Acorn  was  shocked  at  this  rude  salule,d 
And  lay  for  a  moment  abashed,e  and  mute ; 
She  never  before  had  been  so  near 

This  gravelly  ball — the  mundanef  sphere  ;s 
And  she  felt  for  a  while  perplexed  to  know 
Plow  to  answer  a  thing  so  low. 

4.  But  to  give  reproof  of  a  nobler  sort 
Than  the  angry  look,  or  the  keen  retort ,h 
At  length  she  said,  in  a  gentle  tone, 

"  Since  it  has  happened  that  I  am  thrown 
From  the  lighter  element,  where  I  grew, 
Down  to  another  so  hard  and  new', 
And  beside  a  personage  so  august',1 
Abased  I  will  cover  my  head  with  dust\ 
And  quickly  retire  from  the  sight  of  one 
Whom  time  nor  season',  nor  storm  nor  sun", 
Nor  the  gentle  dew,  nor  the  grinding  wheel', 
Has  ever  subdued  or  made  to  fcei\" 
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5.  And  soon  in  the  earth  she  sunk,  away 

From  the  comfortless  spot  where  the  Pebble  lay  \ 
But  it  was  not  long  ere  the  soil  was  broke 
By  the  peering  head  of  an  infant  oak ! 
And,  as  it  arose,  and  its  branches  spread, 
The  Pebble  looked  up,  and,  wondering,  said— 

6.  "A  modest  AcornM  never  to  tell 
What  was  inclosed  in  her  simple  shell — 
That  the  pride  of  the  forest  was  then  shut  up, 
Within  the  space  of  her  little  cupv ! 

And  meekly  to  sink  in  the  darksome  earth, 
To  prove  that  nothing  could  hide  her  worth sl 
And,  oh !  how  many  will  tread  on  me, 
To  come  and  admire  that  beautiful  tree, 
Whose  head  is  towering  toward  the  sky, 
Above  such  a  worthless  thing  as  I. 

7.  "Useless  and  vain,  a  cumbererj  here, 
I  have  been  idling  from  year  to  year ; 

But  never  from  this  shall  a  vaunting1'  word 
From  the  humble  Pebble  again  be  heard, 
Till  something  without  me,  or  within, 
Can  show  the  purpose  for  which  I've  been !" 
The  Pebble  could  not  its  vow  forget, 
And  it  lies  there  wrapped  in  silence  yet. 


'  Mun'-dane,  belonging  to  this  world. 

[To  what  kind  of  writings  does  thi3  poem  belong?  Why  ?  (See  p.  ix.,  and  p.  G7.)  The 
object  of  the  lesson,  in  addition  to  the  beautiful  picture  which  it  draws,  is  to  present,  in  the 
pleasant  form  of  fable,  the  contrast  between  vain  boasting  on  the  one  hand,  and  modest 
icorth  on  the  other ;  and  the  moral  is  a  severe  reproof  of  the  former,  and  commendation 
of  the  latter.  The  Pebble,  an  apparently  useless  thing,  is  made  to  represent  one  class  of 
persons,  and  the  Acorn  another  ] 


Tukn  to  God. — A  Jewish  Rabbi  said,  "  Turn  to  God  one 
day  before  you  die."  His  disciples  asked,  "How  can  a  man 
know  the  day  of  his  death^?"  He  answered  them,  "There- 
fore turn  to  God  to-day.  Perhaps  you  may  die  to-morrow. 
Thus  every  day  should  be  employed  in  turning  to  Him." 


Hannah  Gocld. 


■  Swely.'-ing,  boastful  end  haughty. 
b  TI'-ny,  very  small. 
c  A-bi'-ding,  lasting ;  permanent. 
u  Sa-l€te',  rude  address,  or  greeting. 
e  A-isasu'ed,  cast  down ;  confounded. 


e  Sph£re,  a  globe ;  ball  •  the  earth. 


11  Re-tout',  reply ;  response  to  an  attack. 
1  Au-glst',  grand;  imposing  in  manner, 
i  Cum'-iser-eh,  any  thing  useless. 
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LESSON  LXIV. 

THE  YOUNG  SHEPHERD. 

1.  Sha- Abbas,  king  of  Persia,  being  on  his  travels,  with- 
drew from  his  retinue, a  in  order  to  visit  the  country,  and 
there,  without  being  known,  to  behold  mankind  in  all  their 
native  freedom.  He  took  with  him  only  one  of  his  offi- 
cers, as  an  attendant. 

2.  "I  am  weary,"  said  he,  "of  living  among  sycophants,b 
who  take  all  occasions  to  overreach,  while  they  flatter  me. 
I  am  determined  to  visit  husbandmen  and  shepherds,  who 
know  nothing  of  me." 

3.  He  traveled,  with  his  confidant,  through  several  vil- 
lages where  the  peasants  were  dancing,  and  was  overjoyed 
to  see  that  his  subjects,  though  at  such  a  distance  from 
court,  had  their  diversions,  and  those  so  innocent  and  un- 
expensive. 

4.  After  refreshing  himself  in  a  cottage,  he  crossed  a 
meadow,  enameled0  with  flowers,  which  decked  the  bor- 
ders of  a  limpidd  stream.  Here  he  spied  a  young  shep- 
herd, playing  on  his  pipe  beneath  a  shady  elm,  while  his 
flocks  were  grazing  around  him. 

5.  The  king  accosts  him,  surveys  him  closely,  finds  his 
aspect  agreeabie,  and  his  air,  though  easy  and  natural,  yet 
graceful  and  majestic.  The  simple  habite  in  which  the 
shepherd  was  clad,  did  not  in  the  least  diminish  the  agree- 
ableness  of  his  person.  The  king  supposed  him  at  first  to 
be  a  youth  of  illustrious  birth,  who  had  disguised  himself; 
but  he  learned  from  the  shepherd  that  his  parents  dwelt  in 
an  adjacentf  village,  and  that  his  name  was  Alibeg. 

6.  The  more  questions  the  king  put  to  him,  the  more  he 
admired  the  strength  and  solidity  of  his  genius.  His  eyes 
were  lively,  and  beamings  with  intelligence ;  his  voice  was 
sweet  and  melodious ;  his  features  were  not  rude,  neither 
were  they  soft  and  effeminate.11  The  shepherd,  though 
sixteen  years  of  age,  did  not  seem  conscious  of  those  per- 
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fections  which  were  conspicuous  to  others.  He  imagined 
that  his  thoughts,  his  conversation,  and  his  person,  were 
not  unlike  those  of  his  neighbors'. 

7.  The  king  frequently  smiled  at  the  innocent  freedom 
of  the  youth,  who  gave  him  much  information  about  the 
state  of  the  people.  He  gave  the  officer  who  accompanied 
him  a  private  signal  not  to  discover  that  he  was  the  king, 
for  fear  that  Alibeg,  if  he  once  knew  with  whom  he  con- 
versed, would  lose,  in  an  instant,  his  wonted'  freedom,  and 
all  his  native  graces. 

8.  "I  am  now  convinced,"  said  the  prince  to  his  attend- 
ant, "  that  nature  is  as  beautiful  in  the  lowest  state  as  in 
the  highest.  No  monarch's  son  was  ever  born  with  nobler 
faculties  than  this  young  shepherd.  I  should  think  my- 
self infinitely  happy,  had  I  a  son  equally  handsome,  intel- 
ligent, and  ingenuous.}  I  will  have  him  educated  at  my 
own  court." 

9.  The  king  accordingly  took  Alibeg  away  with  him  ; 
and  the  youthful  shepherd  was  much  surprised  to  find 
that  a  prince  should  be  so  pleased  with  his  conversation. 
Taken  to  court,  he  was  instructed  by  proper  tutors  in  all 
the  graces  which  add  to  manly  beauty,  and  in  all  the  arts 
and  sciences  which  adorn  the  mind. 

10.  The  grandeur  of  the  court,  and  a  sudden  change  of 
fortune,  in  some  measure  influenced  the  temper  of  Alibeg. 
His  crook,  his  pipe,  and  shepherd's  dress,  were  now'  for- 
saken ;  and,  instead  of  them,  he  appeared  in  a  purple  robe 
embroidered  with  gold,  and  a  turban  enriched  with  jew- 
els. Alibeg  was  handsomer  than  any  other  man  at  court. 
He  was  qualified  to  transact  the  most  important  affairs; 
and  his  master,  placing  the  utmost  confidence  in  his  integ- 
rity,k  soon  conferred  on  him  the  post  of  jewel-keeper,  and 
treasurer  of  his  household. 

11.  During  the  whole  reign  of  the  great  Sha-  Abbas,  Ali- 
beg's  reputation  daily  increased.  But,  as  he  advanced  in 
years,  he  frequently  recalled  to  mind  his  former  state  of 
life,  and  always  with  regret.    "Oh,  happy  days!"  would 
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he  whisper  to  himself ;  "  oh,  innocent  days !  days,  wherein 
I  tasted  true  joys  without  danger ;  days,  since  which  I 
never  saw  one  so  pleasant,  shall  I  not  see  you  any  more  ? 
He  who  has  deprived  me  of  you,  by  making  me  thus  great, 
has  utterly  undone  me." 

12.  Alibeg,  after  a  long  absence,  revisited  his  native  vil- 
lage. Here  he  gazed  with  fondness  on  those  places  where 
he  had  formerly  danced,  sung,  and  tuned  his  pipe  with  his 
fellow-swains.1  He  made  presents  to  all  his  friends  and 
relations ;  but  advised  them,  as  they  valued  their  peace  of 
mind,  never  to  resign  their  rural  pleasures,  never  to  expose 
themselves  to  the  anxieties  and  misfortunes  of  a  court. 
Alibeg  felt  the  weight  of  those  misfortunes,  soon  after  the 
death  of  his  good  master  Sha- Abbas. 

13.  Sha-Sephi  succeeded  his  father.  Some  envious,  art- 
ful courtiers"1  found  means  to  prejudice  the  young  prince 
against  him.  "  He  has,"  said  they,  "  betrayed  the  trust  re- 
posed in  him  by  the  late  king.  He  has  hoarded  up  im- 
mense treasures,  and  embezzled11  valuable  effects." 

14.  Sha-Sephi  was  young,  and  a  monarch ;  which  was 
more  than  sufficient  to  make  him  credulous0  and  inconsid- 
erate. He  had,  besides,  the  vanity  to  think,  himself  qual- 
ified to  reform  his  father's  acts,  and  to  judge  of  things 
better  than  the  latter  had  done.  To  have  some  plea  for 
removing  Alibeg  from  his  post,  he  commanded  him  to 
produce  the  cimeter,p  set  with  diamonds  of  an  immense 
value,  which  his  royal  grandsire  used  to  wear  in  battle. 
Sha- Abbas  had  formerly  ordered  these  to  be  taken  off ; 
and  Alibeg  brought  witnesses  to  prove  that  they  were  so 
removed  long  before  his  promotion. 

15.  When  Alibeg's  enemies  found  this  scheme  too  weak 
to  effect  his  ruin,  they  prevailed  on  Sha-Sephi  to  give  him. 
strict  orders  to  produce  an  exact  inventory0-  of  all  the  rick 
furniture  intrusted  to  his  care.  Alibeg  opened  the  doors, 
and  showed  every  thing  committed  to  his  charge.  No  one 
article  was  missing :  each  was  in  its  proper  place,  and  pre- 
served with  great  care. 
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16.  The  king,  surprised  to  see  such  order  every  where 
observed,  began  to  entertain  a  favorable  opinion  of  Alibeg, 
till  he  espied,  at  the  end  of  a  long  gallery,  an  iron  door, 

.  with  three  strong  locks.  "  There  it  is,"  whispered  the  en- 
vious courtiers"1  in  his  ear, <£  that  Alibeg  has  concealed  all 
the  valuable  effects  which  he  has  purloined."1.  The  king 
now  angrily  exclaimed,  "  I  will  see  what  is  in  that  room. 
What  have  you  concealed  there?  Show  it  me."  Alibeg 
fell  prostrate  at  his  feet,  beseeching  him  not  to  take  from 
him  all  that  he  now  held  valuable  upon  earth. 

17.  Sha-Sephi  now  took  it  for  granted  that  Alibeg's  ill- 
gotten  treasure  lay  concealed  within.  He  commanded  the 
door  to  be  opened.  Alibeg,  who  had  the  keys  in  his 
pocket,  unlocked  the  door.  Nothing,  however,  was  found 
there,  but  his  crook,  his  pipe,  and  the  shepherd's  dress 
which  he  wore  in  his  youth. 

18.  "  Behold,  great  sir,"  said  he,  "  the  remains  of  my 
former  felicity  ;s  which  neither  fortune  nor  your  majesty 
have  taken  from  me.  Behold  my  treasure,  which  I  re- 
serve to  make  me  rich,  when  you  shall  think  proper  to 
make  me  poor.  Take  back  every  thing  besides;  but  leave 
me  these  dear  pledges  of  my  rural1  station.  These  are  my 
substantial  riches,  which  will  never  fail  me. 

19.  "These,  O  king!  arc  the  precious,  yet  innocent  pos- 
sessions of  those  who  can  live  contented  with  the  neces- 
saries of  life,  without  tormenting  themselves  about  super- 
fluous11 enjoyments.  These  are  riches  which  are  possessed 
with  liberty  and  safety;  riches  which  never  give  me  one 
moment's  disquiet.  Oh,  ye  dear  implements  of  a  plain,  but 
happy  life !  I  value  none  but  you ;  with  you  I  will  live, 
and  with  you  die.  I  here  resign,  great  sir,  the  many  favors 
which  your  royal  bounty v  has  bestowed  upon  me." 

20.  The  king,  convinced  of  Alibeg's  innocence,  instant- 
ly banished  his  accusers  from  court.  Alibeg  became  his 
prime  minister,  and  was  intrusted  with  the  most  important 
secrets.  He  visited,  however,  every  day,  his  crook,  his 
pipe,  and  rural  habit,  that  he  might  remember  them, 
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should  fickle  fortune  deprive  him  of  a  monarch's  favor. 
He  died  in  a  good  old  age,  without  wishing  to  have  his 
enemies  punished,  or  to  increase  his  possessions ;  and  left 
his  relations  no  more  than  what  would  maintain  them  in 
the  station  of  shepherds,  which  he  always  thought  the 
safest  and  most  happy. 

a  Ret'-i-nue,  a  train  of  attendants. 

0  Sya'-o-phants,  mean  flatterers. 
c  En-am'-eled,  covered ;  filled. 
d  Lim'-pid,  clear ;  pure. 
e.  Hab'-it,  dress ;  garb. 
f  Ap-ja'-cent,  near  by  ;  adjoining. 
e  Beam'-ing,  glowing ;  shining 
h  Ef-fem'-i-nXte,  feminine;  delicate. 

1  Wont'-ed,  accustomed ;  usual. 
J  In-(;en'-u-ous,  open;  frank;  candid. 
*  In-teg'-ri-ty,  honesty;  uprightness. 
1  Swains,  peasants;  shepherds. 

[This  story  of  "  The  Young  Shepherd"  is  one  of  a  number  written  by  Archbishop  Fene- 
lon,  for  the  amusement  and  instruction  of  the  young  dauphin,  grandson  of  Louis  XIV.  of 
France,  whose  education  had  been  intrusted  to  Fenelon's  charge.  The  design  of  the  writer 
in  thus  setting  forth  the  natural  credulity  of  a  youthful  king  ;  the  jealousy,  envy,  and 
wickedness  of  courtiers;  and  the  final  triumph  of  steadfast  integrity,  was  to  impress 
upon  the  young  prince,  who  was  looking  forward  to  the  throne,  the  truth  that  the  high- 
est worth  is  often  found  in  lowly  stations  in  life;  and  that  it  is  one  of  the  noblest  virtues 
in  a  king  to  seek  out  merit,  and  to  reward  it,  wherever  it  may  be  found.  The  story  also 
teaches  those  who  would  leave  an  humble  position  to  seek  for  honors  and  preferment,  that 
high  station  is  surrounded  with  dangers  ;  and  that  security,  and  real  happiness,  are  mors 
Likely  to  be  found  in  a  cottage  than  in  a  palace.] 


A  STORY  WITH  A  MORAL. 
Theke  German  robbers  found  a  bag  of  gold. 
One  ran  into  the  town  where  bread  was  sold  : 
He  thought,  "  I  will  poison  the  bread  I  buy, 
And  seize  the  treasure  when  my  comrades  die." 
But  they,  too,  thought,  "When  back  his  feet  have  hied, 
We  will  destroy  him,  and  the  gold  divide." 
They  killed  him,  and,  partaking  of  the  bread, 
In  a  few  moments  all  were  lying  dead  ! 
O  world1 !  behold  what  here  thy  goods  have  done1 ! 
Thy  gold  has  poisoned  two',  and  murdered  one* ! 

Moral. — A  society  composed  of  none  but  the  wicked, 
could  not  exist.  It  contains  within  itself  the  seeds  of  its 
own  destruction,  and,  without  a  flood,  would  be  swept  from 
the  earth  by  the  deluge  of  its  own  iniquity.  The  moral 
cement  of  all  society  is  virtue:  it  unites  and  preserves,  while 
vice  separates  and  destroys.  'Nothing  is  so  blind  and  sui- 
cidal as  the  selfishness  of  vice. 

I 


Fenelon. 

m  Court'-iers,  those  who  frequent  courts. 
n  Em-bez'-zled,  purloined  ;  robbed ;  stolen. 
°  Cked'-u-i.ous,  easy  of  belief;  unsuspect- 
ing. 

i'  Oim'-e-ter,  a  short  Turkish  sword. 

i  In'-ven-to-ry,  catalogue ;  account. 

r  Por-loin'ed,  stolen. 

8  Fe-lic'-i-ty,  happiness. 

1  Ru'-ral,  pertaining  to  the  country. 

u  SC-per'-fi.u-ous,  more  than  is  neeessary. 

v  Boun'-ty,  generosity;  liberality. 
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LESSON  LXY. 


THE  CIDER  MILL. 

Charles  Gates. 


1.  Under  the  blue  New  England  skies, 
Flooded  with  sunshine,  a  valley  lies: 
The  mountains  clasp  it,  warm  and  sweet, 
Like  a  sunny  child,  to  their  rocky  feet. 
Three  pearly  lakes  and  a  hundred  streams 
Lie  cn  its  quiet  heart  of  dreams. 
Its  meadows  are  greenest  ever  seen  ; 
Its  harvest  fields  have  the  brightest  sheen  :a 
Through  its  trees  the  softest  sunlight  shakes,5 
And  the  whitest  lilies  gem  its  lakes. 

2. 1  love,  oh  !  better  than  words  can  tell, 
Its  every  rock,  and  grove,  and  dell : 
But  most  I  love  the  gorge0  where  the  rill 
Comes  down  by  the  old  brown  cider  mill. 
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Above,  the  clear  springs  gurgle  out, 

And  the  upper  meadows  wind  about; 

Then  join,  and  under  the  willows  flow 

Round  knolls  where  blue-beach  whip-stocks  grow. 

To  rest  in  a  shaded  pool  that  keeps 

The  oak-trees  clasped  in  its  crystald  deepWo 

3.  Sheere  twenty  feet  the  water  falls 
Down  from  the  old  dam's  broken  walls, 
Spatters  the  knobby  bouldersf  gray, 
And,  laughing,  hies  in  the  shade  away, 
Under  great  roots,  through  trout-pools  still, 
With  many  a  tumble,  down  to  the  mill. 
All  the  way  down  the  nut-trees  grow, 
And  squirrels  hide  above  and  below. 
Acorns,  beechnuts,  chestnuts  there 
Drop  all  the  fall  through  the  hazy  air ; 
And  burrs  roll  down  with  curled-up  leaves, 
In  the  mellow  light  of  harvest  eves.s 
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4.  By  the  road-side  stands  the  cider  mill, 
Where  a  lowland  slumber  waits  the  rill  t 

A  great,  brown  building,  two  stories  high5 
On  the  western  hill-face  warm  and  dry : 

And  odorous  piles  of  apples  there 
Fill  with  incense  the  golden  air : 

And  heaps  of  pumice,  mixed  with  straw, 
To  their  amberh  sweets  the  late  flies  draw. 


5.  The  carts  back  up  to  the  upper  door, 
And  spill  their  treasures  in  on  the  floor: 

Down  through  the  toothed  wheels  they  go 
To  the  wide,  deep  cider  press  below; 

And  the  screws  are  turned,  by  slow  degrees, 
Down  on  the  straw-laid  cider  cheese ; 

And  with  each  turn  a  fuller  stream 
Bursts  from  beneath  the  groaning  beam,—* 
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An  amber11  stream  the  gods  might  sip, 
And  fear  no  morrow's  parched  lip. 

6.  But  wherefore  gods  ?    Those  ideal  toys 
Were  soulless  to  real  New  England  boys. 
What  classic1  goblet  ever  felt 
Such  thrilling  touches  through  it  melt, 
As  throng,  electric,  along  a  straw, 
When  boyish  lips  the  cider  draw  ? 


^The  years  are  heavy  with  wreary  sounds, 
And  their  discord  life's  sweet  music  drowns  5 
But  yet  I  hear,  oh  !  sweet,  oh !  sweet, 
The  rill  that  bathed  my  bare,  brown  feet  5 
And  yet  the  cider  drips  and  falls 
On  my  inward  ear  at  intervals  ;-i 
And  I  lean  at  times  in  a  sad,  sweet  dream. 
To  the  babbling  of  that  little  stream ; 
And  sit  in  a  visionedk  autumn  still, 
In  the  sunny  door  of  the  cider  mill. 
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a  Sheen,  splendor;  glow. 

*  Shakes,  trembles,  or  shivers,  with  the 

moving  of  the  leaves. 
8  GoRiiE,  cleft;  passage;  ravine. 
d  -Grys'-tal,  clear;  transparent. 
e  Sheee,  full ;  quite. 
1  Boul'-dek$,  rounded  masses  of  rock. 


e  eves,  evenings. 

h  Am'-ber,  like  amber — of  a  slightly  yel- 
lowish tinge. 

1  €las'-si€,  of  the  first  rank ;  best. 

J  In'-tek-vals,  from  time  to  time. 

k  Vi'-sioned,  fancied;  remembered,  as  if 
in  a  vision  or  dream. 


[The  poetry  of  this  lesson  is  of  the  pastoral  kind.  Why?  It  i3  mostly  descriptive. 
Why  ?  What  figure  of  speech  in  the  3d  line  of  1st  verse  ?  In  the  3d  and  4th  lines  taken 
together?   What  figure  of  speech  in  each  of  the  last  four  lines  of  the  1st  verse? 

What  are  said  to  "wind  about,"  as  stated  in  the  6th  line  of  the  2d  verse?  What 
"join,"  and  urest,"  etc.?  Why  are  the  oak-trees  said  to  be  "clasped  in  the  crystal 
deeps"  of  the  water?  What  figure  of  speech  in  the  4th  line  of  the  3d  verse?  Why,  in 
the  last  line  of  the  4th  verse,  are  the  flies  said  to  be  u  late  flies  ?"  What  is  meant  by 
"  the  gods,"  9th  line  of  5th  verse?  (The  gods  of  the  ancients,  who  are  described  as  some- 
times attending  banquets,  etc.)  Why  need  they  fear  "no  morrow's  parched  lip?"  (In 
the  first  line  of  6th  verse  these  heathen  gods  are  called  "ideal  toys"— objects  of  the  im- 
agination only;  and  are  therefore  said  to  be  "soulless"— without  any  real  worth  in  the 
minds  of  the  matter-of-fact  New  England  boys.)  What  is  meant  by  "inward  ear,"  in 
6th  line  of  the  7th  verse?  What  is  meant  by  his  "leaning"  at  times,  etc.,  in  the  next 
line  ?    (He  leans  forward,  as  if  listening,  etc.)] 


LESSON  LXVI. 

BEHIND  TIME. 

1.  A  RAILROAD  train  was  rushing  along  at  almost  light- 
ning speed.  A  curve  was  just  ahead,  beyond  which  was  a 
station,  at  which  two  trains  usually  met.  The  conductor 
was  late,  so  late  that  the  period  during  which  the  up-train 
was  to  wait  had  nearly  elapsed  ;a  but  he  hoped  yet  to 
pass  the  curve  safely.  Suddenly  a  locomotive  dashed  into 
sight  right  ahead.  In  an  instant  there  was  a  collision. b 
A  shriek,  a  shock,  and  fifty  souls  were  in  eternity ;  and  all 
because  an  engineer  had  been  behind  time. 

2.  A  great  battle  was  going  on.  Column  after  column 
had  been  precipitated,0  for  eight  hours,  on  the  enemy  post- 
ed on  the  ridge  of  a  hill.  The  summer  sun  was  sinking 
to  the  west;  re-enforcements  for  the  obstinate  defenders 
were  already  in  sight.  It  was  necessary  to  carry  the  posi- 
tion with  one  final  charge,*3  or  every  thing  would  be  lost. 

3.  A  powerful  corpse  had  been  summoned  from  across 
the  country,  and  if  it  came  up  in  season  all  would  yet 
be  right.  The  great  conqueror,  confident  in  its  arrival, 
formed  his  reserve  into  an  attacking  column,  and  led  them 
down  the  hill.  The  world  knows  the  result.  Grouchy 
failed  to  appear;  the  Imperial  Guard  was  beaten  back; 
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Waterloo  was  lost ;  Napoleon  died  a  prisoner  at  St,  Hele- 
na, because  one  of  his  marshals  was  behind  time. 

4.  A  leading  firm  in  commercial  circles  had  long  strug- 
gled against  bankruptcy/  As  it  had  large  sums  of  money 
in  California,  it  expected  remittances^  by  a  certain  day; 
and  if  they  arrived,  its  credit,  its  honor,  and  its  future 
prosperity  would  be  preserved.  But  week  after  week 
elapsed  without  bringing  the  gold. 

5.  At  last  came  the  fatal  day  on  which  the  firm  was 
bound  to  meet  bills  which  had  been  maturing11  to  enor- 
mous amounts.  The  steamer  was  telegraphed  at  day- 
break;  but  it  was  found,  on  inquiry,  that  she  brought  no 
funds,  and  the  house  failed.  The  next  arrival  brought 
nearly  half  a  million  to  the  insolvents,' but  it  was  too  late; 
they  were  ruined  because  their  agent,  in  remitting  the 
money,  had  been  behind  time. 

6.  A  condemned  man  was  led  out  for  execution.  He 
had  taken  human  life,  but  under  circumstances  of  the  great- 
est provocation  ;i  and  public  sympathy  was  active  in  his 
behalf.  Thousands  had  signed  petitions  for  a  reprieve ;  ? 
favorable  answer  had  been  expected  the  night  before,  ana 
though  it  had  not  come,  even  the  sheriff  felt  confident  that 
it  would  yet  arrive.  Thus  the  morning  passed  without  the 
appearance  of  the  messenger.    The  last  moment  was  up. 

7.  The  prisoner  took  his  place  on  the  drop,  the  cap  was 
drawn  over  his  eyes,  the  bolt  was  drawn,  and  a  lifeless 
body  hung  suspended  in  the  air.  Just  at  that  moment 
a  horseman  came  into  sight,  galloping  down  hill,  his  steed 
covered  with  foam.  He  carried  a  packet  in  his  right  hand, 
which  he  waved  frantically  to  the  crowd.  He  was  the  ex- 
press-rider with  the  reprieve  ;k  but  he  came  too  late.  A 
comparatively  innocent  man  had  died  an  ignominious1 
death,  because  a  watch  had  been  five  minutes  too  slow, 
making  its  bearer  arrive  behind  time. 

8.  It  is  continually  so  in  life.  The  best  laid  plans,  the 
most  important  affairs,  the  fortunes  of  individuals,  the 
wealm  of  nations,  honor,  happiness,  life  itself,  are  daily 
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sacrificed  because  somebody  is  "  behind  time.'1'1  There  are 
men  who  always  fail  in  whatever  they  undertake,  sim- 
ply because  they  are  "behind  time.11  There  are  others 
who  put  off  reformation  year  by  year,  till  death  seizes 
them,  and  they  perish  unrepentant,  because  forever  "  be- 
hind time.11 

9.  Five  minutes,  in  a  crisis,  are  worth  years.  It  is  but  a 
little  period,  yet  it  has  often  saved  a  fortune,  or  redeemed 
a  people.  If  there  is  one  virtue  that  should  be  cultivated 
more  than  another,  it  is  punctuality ;  if  there  is  one  error 
that  should  be  avoided,  it  is  being  "behind  time.11 

Freeman  Hunt. 


*  E-laps'ed,  passed  by. 
b  €oL-i,i"-siois,  a  clashing;  a  striking  to- 
gether. 

c  Pi:e-cip'-i-ta-ted,  hurled ;  thrown. 

d  Charge,  onset ;  attack. 

e  Corps  (kore),  a  body  of  troops. 

'  Bank'-rcpt-cy,  inability  to  pay  all  debts. 

e  Re-mit'-tan-ces,  money  sent. 


Ma-tur'-ing,  becoming  due. 

In-solv'-  ents,  those  unable  to  pay  their 

debts. 

Peov-  o  -  €a'-  tion,  any  thing  that  excites 
anger. 

Re-prieve',  delay  of  punishment;  pardon. 
Ig-no-mTn'-i-ous,  disgraceful;  infamous. 
Weal,  welfare ;  prosperity. 


[This  lesson  is  designed  to  illustrate  and  enforce  the  importance  of  punctuality,  as  a 
rule  of  life.  What  incident  is  related  in  the  1st  verse?  In  the  2d  and  3d  verses?  In  the 
4th  and  5th  ?  In  the  6th  and  7th  ?  What  general  principles  are  stated  in  the  8th  and 
9th  verses?] 


LESSON  LXYII. 

THE  WIND  AND  STREAM. 

1.  One  day  a  brook  came  flowing  quietly  along,  wind- 
ing so  gently  among  the  tall  meadow-grass  that  hung 
around  it,  and  over  its  borders,  that  one  could  scarcely  see 
its  silvery  gleam.    It  was — 

"  A  pretty"  stream,  a  quiet"  stream, 
A  softly-gliding,  bashful  stream." 

2.  And  just  as  I  looked,  a  breeze  came  wandering  from 
the  sky:  and  the  gentle  breeze  was  as  light  and  airy  in 
his  motions  as  the  whispers  of  a  dream.  And  as  he  passed 
along,  he  seemed  to  linger  for  a  moment,  and  gently  part- 
ing the  grasses,  he  softly  stooped  to  kiss  the  stream !  Yes! 
He  hissed^  the  stream ! 

"The  pretty*  stream,  the  flattered"  stream, 
The  shy, but  not  unwilling"  stream!" 
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8.  And  as  the  wind  passed  over  it,  the  stream  shot  up- 
ward many  a  glancing  beam  of  delight ;  and  it  dimpled, 
and  quivered  in  the  sunlight,  and  tripped  along,  a  livelier 
stream  than  before.    How  happy  it  wasM 

' 1  The  flattered1  stream,  the  simpering'1  stream, 
The  fond,  delighted,  silly"  stream!" 

4.  Then  away  flew  the  wandering  breeze,  over  the  fields 
covered  with  flowers,  kissing  in  his  course  many  sparkling 
springs,  and  other  streams,  and  rivers  blue.  But,  alas' !  he 
left  that  little  stream  to  wander  all  alone' ! 

"  The  flattered  stream,  the  cheated  stream, 
The  sad,  forsaken,  lonely"  stream !" 

5.  But  the  careless  wind — cruel  wanderer  that  he  was — 
never  came  back !  He  is  still  a  gay  rover,  far  away  in  dis- 
tant lands.  And  the  little  stream  flows  on,  but  always 
complaining, 

"The  cheated  stream,  the  hopeless'  stream, 
The  ever-murmuring,  mourning''  stream." 

[In  this  fanciful  account  of  the  Wind  and  Stream,  life  and  action,  ns  of  rational  per- 
sons, are  attributed  to  both.  What  figure  of  speech  is  this?  (See  p.  xi.)  The  entire  les- 
ff  on  is,  therefore,  an  example  of  what  ?] 


CALM,  PEACE,  AND  LIGHT. 
There  is  a  calm,  the  poor  in  spirit  know, 

That  softens  sorrow,  and  that  sweetens  woe ; 
There  is  a  peace  that  dwells  within  the  breast, 

When  all  without  is  stormy  and  distressed ; 
There  is  a  light  that  gilds  the  darkest  hour, 

When  dangers  thicken,  and  when  tempests  lower; 
That  calm,  to  faith,  and  hope,  and  love  is  given ; 

That  peace  remains  when  all  beside  is  riven ; 
That  light  shines  down  to  men  direct  from  Heaven. 

Monthly  Religious  Review. 


There  are  three  modes  of  bearing  the  ills  of  life:  by  seem- 
ing indifference,  which  is  the  most  common  ;  by  philosophy, 
which  is  the  most  ostentatious ;  and  by  religion,  which  is  the 
most  effectual. 

12 
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LESSON  LXVIII. 

THE  STORIES  OF  THE  STREAMS. — Adapted. 


1.  The  little  flowers,  and  the  shrubs,  and  the  trees  had 
all  told  their  stories,  and  were  waiting  anxiously  for  the 
streams  to  tell  theirs.  Not  a  whisper  from  the  gently- 
swaying  grass  was  heard ;  not  a  breath  from  the  flowers ; 
not  a  rustle  from  the  fern-leaves ;  not  a  movement  from 
the  aspen  ;  and  even  the  pine,  away  up  on  the  mountain, 
had  ceased  his  melancholy  moaning. 

2.  Ah,  that  silence  of  the  forest' !  Who  does  not  know 
itx  ?  To  whom  has  it  not  appeared  as  a  holy  Sabbath  for 
the  young  flowers  that  dwell  therer?  Even  the  stag 
breathes  more  gently ;  and  the  sportsman  himself,  over- 
whelmed with  a  holy,  loving  awe,  falls  on  the  grass  in 
the  calm  recesses  of  the  wood.  Then  the  babble  of  the 
streams  may  be  heard.  That  is  the  time  when  they  tell 
old  stories. 

3.  "Do  you  know  where  I  come  from' ?"  said  the  Mead- 
ow-stream'. "  I  come  clearly  out  over  some  stone  or  little 
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mound — a  small  but  bright  spring,  with  a  joyous  laugh, 
cheeks  as  fair  as  crystal,  and  the  sparkle  of  health  in  my 
eye ;  and  then  I  grow  larger  and  larger,  so  that  the  short 
grassy  dress  I  first  wore  is  no  longer  sufficient — however 
tall,  for  love  of  me,  it  tries  to  make  itself.  Then  I  put  on 
a  short  bodicea  of  rushes,  with  loose,  flowing  feathers — 
and  away  I  wander  "  through  meadows  green ;"  and  many 
a  merry  schoolboy  is  happy— oh,  how  happy ! — to  ramble 
with  me." 

4.  This  was  a  short  and  a  very  pretty  story.  But  I 
suppose  the  half  was  not  said;  for  the  blushing  stream 
told  not  of  the  song  she  sung  to  allure  the  truantb  school- 
boy away — away — nor  how  the  barefooted  and  bare-arm- 
ed urchin  loved  to  play  with  her  shining  tresses.  But 
the  tall  grass,  and  the  rushes,  and  the  golden-haired  cow- 
slip gently  nodded  their  heads,  as  much  as  to  say,  "  We 
know." 

5.  Then  the  Mountain -stream  began — and  this  is  the 
tale  she  told.  "Do  you  see  the  snow,  lying  away  up 
there  on  the  mountain-heights'  ?  It  is  the  everlasting  cap 
that  rests  on  their  bald  heads,  to  keep  them  warm — dyed 
only  by  the  rising  and  setting  sun,  and  adorned  by  the 
clouds,  as  they  pass  and  repass,  with  vails  of  unrivaled 
beauty. 

6.  "But  although  seemingly  cold,  and  cheerless,  and 
unchangeable,  gay  life  reigns  within.  There  are  little 
springs  bubbling  through  the  clefts,  and  drops  of  water 
playing  eternal  hide-and-seek  up  there  in  the  mountain- 
gorges.0  The  all-powerful  sun  kisses  the  mountain-tops, 
and  their  ice-cold  heart  is  melted  by  his  eternal  love." 

7.  "  But  what  has  all  this  to  do  with  your  birth  and  his. 
toryv  ?"  interrupted  the  impatient  sunflower,  as  he  flaunt- 
edd  his  great  yellow  cap  in  the  sun.  "  The  Sun  must  be 
the  father  of  the  Mountain-stream,"  whispered  the  modest 
violet ;  but,  frightened  at  her  sudden  boldness,  she  covered 
her  face  with  her  purple  hood  and  said  no  more. 

8.  "Will  you  wait'!"  asked  the  Mountain- stream'. 
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"Will  you  bear  my  story  through'?"  When  all  was 
quiet,  the  Mountain -stream  began  again.  "The  fount- 
ains," said  she,  "up  on  the  mountain -heights,  are  the 
children  of  these  kisses  of  the  sun ;  and  there  they  play 
at  hide-and-seek  till  their  home  is  too  narrow  for  them, 
and  then  they  desire  to  roam  abroad. 

9.  "But  when  they  first  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  far 
world  lying  beneath  them,  they  are  frightened,  and  over- 
come, and  do  not  receive  courage  to  go  on  till  they  are 
joined  by  other  curious  little  streams ;  and  then  they  pro- 
ceed— first  slowly  and  cautiously,  afterward  faster  and 
faster,  till  at  length  /,  a  bright  mountain -stream,  burst 
forth,  springing  from  rock  to  rock  like  the  wild  goat, 
whose  mountain-home  is  likewise  close  by. 

10.  "  Sometimes  I  foam  on  high,  like  the  snow  of  the 
mountain ;  sometimes  I  flow,  shining  clearly,  an  unbroken 
mirror,  like  the  ice  of  the  glaciers ;  and  then,  descending 
into  the  valley,  I  quietly  repose  in  the  midst  of  nature's 
calm  beauty,  as  you  now  see  me." 

11.  Scarcely  had  she  finished  her  story,  when  the  trees 
up  the  mountain-side  began  to  sway  to  and  fro,  and  to  kiss 
their  rough  hands  in  salutation  to  the  Mountain-stream: 
the  hemlock  and  the  pine  sent  down  their  hoarse  greet- 
ing,6 and,  to  crown  all,  the  big  gun  of  the  mountain  was 
fired,  which  sounded  like  the  distant  roar  of  the  avalanche. 

12.  When  all  was  still  again,  the  Wood-stream  thus  be- 
gan*: "  I  am  a  child  of  the  Ocean,"  said  she.  "  We  streams 
are  all  children  of  the  same  parent,  whether  all  know  it 
or  not,  and  whether  we  are  first  seen  sparkling  in  some 
lone  forest-dell,  or  shining,  like  crystal,  on  some  mountain- 
top.  The  mighty  ocean  is  the  mother  of  us  all.  I  can 
tell  you  more  of  our  childhood  than  my  sisters  have  told 
you. 

13.  "But  how  came  we  here,  do  you  ask'?  A  little 
fairy,  that  sat  on  a  shining  cloud  arranging  her  ornaments, 
saw  us,  and  stole  us  away  from  our  mother's  arms.  Up, 
up  she  carried  us,  almost  to  the  stars,  before  she  let  us  go; 
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and  we  were  so  little,  and  so  light,  that  we  floated  away 
on  the  air,  and  were  borne  about  on  the  wings  of  the  wind. 

14.  "  My  sisters  of  the  mountain,  cold  and  haughty,  flew 
gently  down  to  earth,  and  rested  a  long  time  on  the  mount- 
ain-top ;  but  when  the  sun  kissed  them,  they  were  melted 
by  his  love.  My  more  gentle  sisters  of  the  meadow  and  the 
plain  came  down  with  me  in  the  falling  dews  and  gentle 
rain :  they  alighted  in  the  meadows,  and  Jin  the  more  dis- 
tant woodland.  And  now,  if  you  would  know  who  I  am, 
I  am  the  tear  of  the  forest ;  and,  like  the  tear  of  man,  I  spring 
from  the  heart — the  hidden  heart  of  the  forest. 

15.  "In  the  summer,  when  so  many  children  of  the 
plain  are  destroyed,  I  flow  gently,  but  unceasingty.  In 
the  autumn,  when  every  thing  says  farewell,  I  weep  in  si- 
lent sorrow  over  the  blossoms  and  leaves  which  fall  in  my 
way.  In  the  wild  solitude  of  winter  I  am  benumbed/ and 
the  tear  becomes  a  pearl,  like  the  closed  grief  of  our  moth- 
er the  Ocean,  when  she  dwells  under  arctic  skies.  Then  I 
hang  with  faint  lustre  on  stones  and  roots,  which  look  like 
weeping  eyes. 

16.  "In  the  spring,  when  desire  rises  in  every  breast, 
the  tear  of  the  forest  flows  in  pensive^  joy.  I  stretch  be- 
yond the  borders  of  my  course,  greeting  flowers  and  grass 
as  far  as  I  can.  Then  the  heaving  rush  presses  itself  near- 
er and  nearer  to  me ;  the  sensitive  forget-me-not  glances 
at  me,  as  you  have  seen  blue  eyes  at  parting;  and  the 
weeping  willow  hangs  her  branches  down  to  my  eternally 
murmuring  waves. 

17.  "Even  the  stone  which  stops  my  course — the  hard- 
hearted stone,  over  which  time  passes  unmarked — weeps 
over  me  transparent  tears ;  and  my  kisses  are  the  only 
things  to  which  he  does  not  oppose  himself.  But  we  all 
— my  sisters  and" myself — seek  our  old  home  in  the  mighty 
deep.  Thither  we  bend  forward  with  longing  arms;  and 
in  tears  of  joy  we  shall  all  rest  again  upon  our  mother's 
bosom." 

18.  The  Wood-stream  ceased.    Once  more  deep  silence 
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prevailed ;  leaves  and  blossoms  dared  only  whisper  and 
murmur.  Presently  a  dead  branch  cracked,  and  then  fell 
from  an  old  oak-top,  frightening  the  leaves  and  blossoms, 
which  took  refuge  in  the  bosom  of  the  Wood-stream.  A 
moment  more,  and  all  was  still. 

B  Bod'-ice,  a  garment  worn  around  the    d  Fi.aunt'-ed,  displayed;  spread  out. 

waist;  a  kind  of  waistcoat.  e  Geeet'-ing,  salutation. 

b  Tbd'-ant,  idle ;  wandering.  '  Be-numb'ed,  chilled  by  the  cold. 

c  Gor'-ges,  ravines  ;  hollows  between  hills,    s  Pen'-sive,  sad  and  thoughtful. 

[This  lesson  is  given  as  one  of  the  best  illustrations  we  could  offer  of  the  use  of  figurative 
language,  as  it  shows,  in  a  simple  way,  the  great  extent  to  which  this  kind  of  word-paint- 
ing is  often  carried.  The  great  charm  of  figurative  language,  in  addition  to  its  beauties 
of  description,  consists  in  the  pleasure  we  receive  in  detecting  its  slightly  hidden  mean- 
ing—similar to  what  we  experience  in  solving  riddles  and  charades.  The  early  writings 
of  all  nations  are  highly  figurative. 

In  this  lesson,  first  the  flowers,  shrubs,  and  trees,  and  then  the  Meadow-stream,  the 
Mountain-stream,  and  the  Wood-stream,  are  personified ;  and  the  streams  tell  their  stories. 

The  Meadow-stream  tells  her  origin  :  the  u  bodice  of  rushes"  is  the  tall  grass,  etc., 
that  lines  her  borders.  What  is  meant  by  "  the  song  of  the  stream  ?"  By  her  "  shining 
tresses?" 

What  is  stated  as  the  origin  of  the  Mountain-stream  ?  Point  out  the  beautiful  meta- 
phor here  used.  (The  cojj  on  the  bald  heads  of  the  mountains,  with  vails,  etc.)  Point 
out  the  examples  of  personification  in  the  6th  verse.  In  the  7th  verse.  Of  personification 
and  metaphor  In  the  8th  verse.  (Where  the  assertion  is  that  one  tiling  is  another — as 
that  the  "-fountains  are  the  children  of  the  kisses  of  the  sun,"  it  is  a  metaphor;  where 
the  statement  is  that  one  thing  is  like  another,  it  is  a  simile.)  What  is  meant  by  the 
statement  that  "  the  fountains  on  the  mountain-heights  are  the  children  of  these  kisses  of 
the  sun  ?"  Explain  the  real  meaning  intended  to  be  conveyed  in  the  9th  verse.  Point 
out  the  examples  of  pprsonification  in  the  11th  verse.    One  example  of  simile. 

The  story  of  the  Wood-stream.  Why  is  the  ocean  said  to  be  the  mother  of  all  the 
streams?  (Because  the  great  source  of  all  the  streams  is  evaporation  from  the  ocean.  In 
the  13th  verse  the  "fairy"  is  the  sun  that  sat  on  the  silver  lining  of  the  cloud,  and  car- 
ried the  Wood-stream,  and  her  sisters,  in  the  form  of  vapor,  up  into  the  air.)  Why  are 
the  Wood-stream's  '-sisters  of  the  mountain"  said  to  be  "-cold  and  haughty?"  Explain 
the  farther  meaning  of  the  14th  verse.  Explain  the  meaning  of  the  15th  verse  through- 
out— as,  who  are  the  children  of  the  plain  that  are  destroyed,  etc.  Also,  point  out  the  ex- 
amples of  personification,  metaphor,  and  simile  in  this  verse.  Explain  the  16th  and  17th 
verses.  Why  are  all  the  streams  said  to  seek  their  "old  home  in  the  mighty  deep?"  De- 
scribe the  conclusion.] 


LESSON  LXIX. 

LIFE  COMPARED  TO  A  RIVER. 

1.  River,  River,  little  River, 

Bright  you  sparkle  on  your  way, 
O'er  the  yellow  pebbles  dancing, 
Through  the  flowers  and  foliage  glancing, 
Like  a  child  at  play. 

2.  River,  River,  swelling  River, 

On  you  rush,  o'er  rough  and  smooth, 
Louder,  faster,  brawling,  leaping 
Over  rocks,  by  rose-banks  sweeping 

Like  impetuous  youth. 
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3c  River,  River,  brimming  River, 

Broad  and  deep,  and  still  as  Time ; 
Seeming  still — yet  still  in  motion, 
Tending  onward  to  the  ocean, 

Just  like  mortal  prime. 

4.  River,  River,  rapid  River ! 

Swifter  now  you  slip  away ; 
Swift  and  silent  as  an  arrow ; 
Through  a  channel  dark  and  narrow, 

Like  life's  closing  day. 

5.  River,  River,  headlong  River, 

Down  you  dash  into  the  sea ; 
Sea,  that  line  hath  never  sounded, 
Sea,  that  ship  hath  never  rounded, 

Like  eternity.  Anon. 

[What  figure  of  speech  is  embraced  in  the  subject  of  this  lesson?  (See  p.  x.)  Why<: 
Describe  eacli  separate  simile  in  each  verse.  What  other  figure  of  speech  at  the  begin- 
ning of  each  verse  ?  What  figure  of  speech  in  the  third  line  of  the  first  and  second  verses  1 
What  is  meant  by  "  mortal  prime,"  third  verse  ?] 


LESSOR  LXX. 

THE  BEAUTIFUL  GATE. 

1.  It  is  a  fair  tradition,  one  of  old, 

That,  at  the  Gate  of  Heaven  called  Beautiful, 
The  souls  of  those  to  whom  we  ministered 
On  earth,  shall  greet  us,  as  we  enter  in, 
With  grateful  records  of  those  lowly  deeds 
Of  Christian  charity,  wherewith  frail  man 
Proffers  his  humble  loan  unto  the  Lord. 

2.  Oh,  think,  if  this  be  true,  how  many  eyes, 

Whose  weeping  thou  hast  stilled,  shall  glisten  then ; 
How  many  hearts,  whose  burden  thou  hast  shared, 
And  heavy  feet,  whose  steps  were  turned  by  thee 
Back  to  their  homes,  elastic  through  the  joy 
Of  new-found  hope,  and  sympathy,  and  love, 
Shall  welcome  thee  within  the  Gates  of  Bliss — 
The  Golden  City  of  Jerusalem! 

[This  lesson  is  introduced,  as  the  first  example  in  the  book,  of  blank  verse.  What  is 
blank  verse  ?  (See  p.  viii.)  Are  the  lines,  in  this  lesson,  of  uniform  measure  ?  How  many 
syllables  in  each  line  ? 

There  was  a  gate  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem  called  "Beautiful."  (See  Acts, Hi., 2.) 
What  is  meant  by  the  "  Golden  City  of  Jerusalem  ?"1 
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LESSON  LXXI. 

A  PICTURE  OF  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 


N.  G.  Shepherd. 


'll&xlljlp 


1.  Twelve  o'Clock:  Noon 
The  sunlight  falls  from  the  fair  blue  sky  ^= 
On  buildings  stately,  and  grand,  and  hig 
Whose  distant  roofs  seem  to  touch  the  clouds 
That  gaze  below  on  the  passing  crowds. 
Hung  with  laces  and  lawns  so  fine, 
With  silks  and  satins  that  shimmer1  and  shine, 

Shawls  of  Cashmere,  and  robes  of  wool 
Wondrously  woven,  crowded  full 
Are  the  polished  windows  with  all  things  rare. 
From  the  costly  cloth  made  of  camel's-hai 
To  the  plumes  of  the  ostrich  white  as  snow 
And  the  silky  down  of  the  marabou  :b 

Purple  clusters  from  Spanish  vines 
Tropical  fruits  and  luscious  wines  ; 
Jewels  that  sparkle,  of  every  kind  : 
Luminous  pearls  that  the  divers  find 
Down  in  the  depths  of  the  sea  so  blue, 
Scintillantc  diamonds  like  drops  of  dew, 
VVine-dark  rubies,d  and  emeralds'1  fine, 
Milky  opalsd  that  gleam  and  shine 
Like  sullen  fires  through  a  pallid  mist, 
vVith  the  carven  nyxd  and  amethyst. d 

2.  Four  o'Clock:  P.M. 
Tis  four  o'clock,  and  the  crowded  street 
s  all  alive  with  the  tread  of  feet ; 
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Hither  they  come  and  thither  they  go  ; 
Like  a  mighty  river  they  ebb  and  flow, 
With  a  rushing  sound  as  of  falling  rain, 
pr  of  wind  that  ripples  the  grassy  plain.  1 
The  old  and  the  young,  the  sad  and  the  gay 
Jostle  each  other  on  bright  Broadway.      -; - 
Hard-featured  men  with  sinister*5  faces,  ^ 
fcVomen  adorned  with  jewels  and  laces —  * 
There  are  men  with  beards  and  men  who  have  none, 
ivery  condition  under  the  sun  :     •  ^ 
The  man  of  fashion  and  indolent  ease, 

he  sun-browned  sailor  from  over  the  seas, 

he  cold,  proud  lady  of  stately  mien, 
The  child  who  is  sweeping  the  cross-way  clean 
JThe  whiskered  fop  with  the  vacuousf  stare, 
The  gambler  standing  outside  his  lairs — 
Hither  they  come  and  thither  they  go ; 
Like  a  mighty  river  they  ebb  and  flow, 
With  a  rushing  sound  as  of  falling  rain, 
Or  of  wind  that  ripples  the  grassy  plain. 
3. 

Hark !  down  the  street  there  is  something  coming, 
|^  mingling  of  fifes  and  noisy  drumming; 
fVith  gleam  of  sabre  and  bayonet  bright 
that,  glancing,  flash  in  the  warm  sun's  light 
Wearer  they  come  with  soldierly  tread, 
|knd  the  calm  blue  heavens  high  overhead 
king  with  the  shout  of  the  clamorous  throng, 
Is  each  solid  column  is  marched  along. 

in  her  elegant  carriage,  dressed  with  care. 
Bits  the  haughty  Madame  Millionaire.11 
queen  she  looks  as  she  rides  in  state, 
hnd  the  strong-limbed  horses  seem  elate  - 
with  the  thought  of  the  lady,  fine  and  gay, 
|Vho  rides  behind  them  on  bright  Broadway 
[tVith  their  iron-clad  hoofs  the  stones  they  spurn ; 
iFhe  folks  on  the  sidewalk  gaze,  and  turn  .//i 
Irp  gaze  again  as  she  passes  by — ■ 
|vThen  lo  !  on  the  air  breaks  a  piercing  cry, 
llnd  some  one  lifts  from  the  cold,  hard  stones 
|l  shapeless  bundle  of  broken  bones, 
K.nd  they  bear  it  off  in  a  jolting  cart, 
(kid  the  noise  and  din  of  the  busy  mart 

[n  the  pavement  yonder,  cold  and  bare, 
t  the  farther  corner,  over  there 
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By  the  marble  building  lofty  and  grand, 
Around  whose  windows  the  people  stand 
And  stare  at  the  costly  show  within, 
Sits  a  woman,  poorly  clad  and  thin,  ^  s 

With  hand  outstretched,  and  a  pleading  face 
So  wan  and  wasted  that  you  may  trace 
Each  separate  bone  through  the  shriveled  skin, 
And  count  them  all  from  the  brow  to  the  chin. 


5.  Six  o'Clock:  P.M. 

Two  hours  have  passed — from  factories  grim,' 
With  windows  smoky,  dusty,  and  dim, 
Through  whose  crusted  panes  the  sunshine  falls 
On  the  grimyJ  floors  and  the  blackened  walls, 
Comes  a  sudden  current  of  human  life — 
Mother  and  daughter,  sister  and  wife — 
Glad  to  escape  from  the  heated  rooms, 
The  whirring  spindles  and  noisy  looms —  (,, 
From  the  squalid,  narrow,  and  gloomy  streets 
Which  the  light  of  heaven  but  seldom  greets — 
From  the  fetidk  air  they  have  breathed  all  day,  ^3 
To  the  life  and  vigor  of  bright  Broadway ;  <(V 
And  on  they  pass  with  the  hurrying  crowd,  £ 
While  swells  the  murmur  prolonged  and  loud.  c 


6.  Seven  o'Clock:  P.M. 
The  lights  are  lit  in  dwelling  and  store :  - 
In  countless  numbers,  score  upon  score 
Of  those  that  crowded  the  brilliant  mart1 
Are  gone  to  their  homes  in  the  city's  heart ; 
Yet  the  throng  in  the  street  seems  hardly  les: 
In  the  crush  and  tumult,  hurry  and  press. 

7.  Eight  o'Clock  :  P.M.       {  v 
One!  two!  three!  four!  ^-<f^^ 

Over  the  roofs  of  the  city  pour 
The  hollow  notes  of  the  deep-mouthed  b.'lls 
Louder  and  louder  the  chorus  swells ; 
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The  engines  rattle  adown  the  street ; 
The  pavement  rings  to  the  tread  of  feet ; 
The  air  is  wild  with  the  hoarse,  loud  cry 
Of  the  panting  firemen  hurrying  by. 

8.  Ten  o'Clock:  P.M. 
Ten  has  sounded — that  stroke  is  the  last ; 
Painted  shadows  go  flitting  past, 
The  stages  pause  on  their  upward  way, 
To  wait  for  those  who  are  in  at  the  play. 
They  are  coming  now,  like  a  gath'ring  ti 
From  the  glare  and  heat  to  the  world  outside 
And  the  women  seem,  in  their  evening  dr 
Made  expressly  for  love's  caresses. 
Like  a  lovely  vision  they  pass,  and  soon 
Their  voices  sound  in  the  gay  saloon. 

9.  Midnight. 
'Tis  the  dead  of  night,  and  silent  and  dark 
Are  the  shadowy  trees  in  the  gloomy  park. 
And  silent,  too,  is  the  beautiful  street, 
Save  the  watchman  pacing  his  lonely  beat. 
The  bundle  of  bones  on  the  hospital  bed  ; 
Moans,  and  tosses  its  restless  head  ;  J 
While  the  haughty  Madame  Millionaire 
In  her  chamber,  where  the  indolent  air  - 
Is  heavy  with  perfume  from  fragrant  urns, 
And  the  waxen  taper  drowsily  burns, 
With  the  sumptuous  curtains  closely  drawn 

on  her  pillow  of  snowy  lawn. 


10.  Morning. 
The  hours  go  by,  and  the  pale,  wan  light 
Comes  like  a  ghost  to  startle  the  night ; 
Far  up  on  the  buildings  so  grand  and  high, 
That  rear  their  forms  to  the  morning  sky, 
On  shaft,  and  column,  and  cornice  bold, 
God  writes  his  love  in  letters  of  gold.  == 


Soim'-mee,  shine  faintly,  with  a  twinkling 
light. 


Mak'-a-hou,  a  bird  of  Indi. 
Soin'-til-lant,  sparkling. 
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d  Ru'-ky,  em'-e-rald,  o'-pal,  o'-nyx,  and 
am'-e-thyst  are  the  names  of  gems,  or 
precious  stones. 

e  Sin'-is-ter,  evil-looking. 

f  VIc'-u-ous,  vacant ;  unmeaning. 

«  Lair,  place  where  one  entraps  the  unwary. 


h  Mill-ion-aire',  a  very  rich  person;  one 

with  a  million  or  more. 
>  Grim,  ugly  ;  ill-looking, 
j  GkT'-my,  dirty ;  sooty. 
k  F£t'-id,  having  an  offensive  smell. 
1  Mart,  market ;  a  place  of  puhlic  traffic. 


[This  lesson  is  a  very  fine  example  of  a  descriptive  poem.  (See  p.  ix.)  Wherein  does 
it  differ  from  a  narrative  poem?  It  is  of  the  same  general  character  as  pastoral  poetry, 
bui  with  Ac  .::  ,_  iiou  that  the  scenes  described  are  those  of  city  instead  of  country  life. 
The  principal  scenes  described  are  also  pictured  forth  to  the  eye,  to  give  additional  inter- 
est to  the  description. 

Describe  Broadway,  the  main  street  in  the  city,  at  twelve  o'clock,  noon.  What  objects 
are  mentioned  as  seen  in  the  store  windows  ?  The  scenes  in  the  street  from  tour  o'clock 
to  six  P.M.  At  the  closing  of  business  hours,  six  o'clock.  At  seven  o'clock.  At  eight 
o'clock.    At  ten  o'clock.    At  midnight.    The  city  in  the  early  morning. 

Describe  the  illustration  on  the  first  page  of  the  lesson.  Point  out  and  name  some  of  the 
different  characters  represented— such  as  "the  man  of  fashion,"  the  laborer,  the  Irish, 
"  the  sun-browned  sailor,"  the  organ-grinder,  the  negro,  "the  whiskered  fop,"  "  the  proud 
lady,"  the  street-sweeper;  also,  the  different  kinds  of  hats,  caps,  bonnets,  dress,  etc. 

Describe  the  illustrations  on  the  second  page  of  the  lesson.  On  the  third  page.  On  the 
fourth  page.  Describe  the  first  illustration  on  the  fourth  page.  The  second.  The  third. 
The  city  as  seen  in  the  distance.] 


LESSON  LXXIT. 

THE  YOUNG  INDIAN  WARRIOR. 

1.  A  PARTY  of  the  Seneca  Indians  went  to  war  against 
the  Katawbas.  In  the  woods  the  former  discovered  a 
sprightly  young  warrior  belonging  to  the  latter,  hunting 
in  the  usual  light  dress  of  his  tribe.  On  his  perceiving 
them,  he  sprang  off  for  a  hollow  rock  four  or  five  miles 
distant,  as  they  intercepted0-  him  from  running  homeward. 

2.  He  was  so  extremely  swift,  and  so  skillful  with  the 
gun,  as  to  kill  seven  of  the  pursuing  Senecas  in  the  run- 
ning fight,  before  they  were  able  to  surround  and  take 
him.  They  carried  him  to  their  country  in  sad  triumph; 
but  though  he  had  filled  them  with  uncommon  grief,  and 
with  shame  for  the  loss  of  so  many  of  their  kindred,  yet 
the  love  of  martial  virtue^  induced  them  to  treat  him,  dur- 
ing their  long  journey,  with  a  great  deal  more  civility  than 
they  would  have  shown  him  if  he  had  acted  the  part  of  a 
coward. 

3.  The  women  and  children,  when  they  met  him  at  their 
several  towns,  beat  him  and  whipped  him  in  as  severe  a 
manner  as  the  occasion  required,  according  to  their  law  of 
justice ;  and  at  last  he  was  condemned  to  die  by  the  fiery 
torture. 
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4.  It  might  reasonably  be  imagined  that  what  he  had 
for  some  time  endured — from  the  tedious  march — by  be- 
ing fed  with  a  scanty  hand — by  lying  at  night  on  the  bare 
ground,  exposed  to  the  changes  of  the  weather,  with  his 
arms  and  legs  extended  in  a  pair  of  rough  stocks0 — and 
by  suffering  such  punishment  on  his  entering  into  their 
hostile  towns,  as  a  preluded  to  those  sharper  torments  to 
which  he  was  destined — would  have  so  impairede  his 
health,  and  affected  his  imagination,  as  to  have  sent  him 
to  his  long  sleep,  ou  t  of  the  way  of  any  more  sufferings. 

5.  Probably  this  would  have  been  the  case  with  most 
white  people  under  similar  circumstances;  but  I  never 
knew  this  result  with  any  of  the  Indians;  and  this  cool- 
headed,  brave  warrior  did  not  deviate1"  from  their  rough 
lessons  of  martial  virtue,  but  acted  his  part  so  well  as  to 
surprise  and  sorely  vex  his  numerous  enemies:  and  when 
they  were  taking  him  unpinioned,  in  their  wild  parade,  to 
the  place  of  torture,  which  lay  near  the  river,  he  suddenly 
dashed  down  those  who  stood  in  his  way,  sprang  off,  and 
plunged  into  the  water,  swimming  underneath  like  an  ot- 
ter— only  rising  to  take  breath— until  he  reached  the  op- 
posite shore. 

6.  He  ascended  the  steep  bank ;  but  though  he  had  good 
reason  to  be  in  a  hurry,  as  many  of  the  enemy  were  in  the 
water,  and  others  were  running,  like  blood-hounds,  in  pur- 
suit of  him,  and  the  bullets  flying  around  him  from  the 
time  he  took  to  the  river,  yet  his  heart  did  not  allow  him 
to  leave  them  abruptly.  He  chose  to  take  leave  in  a 
formal  manner,  in  return  for  the  extraordinary  favors  they 
had  done  and  intended  to  do  him.  So,  stopping  a  mo- 
ment, he  bid  them  defiance,  in  the  genuine  style  of  Indian 
gallantry :  he  put  up  the  shrill  war-whoop,  as  his  last  sa- 
lute, till  some  more  convenient  opportunity  should  offer, 
and  then  darted  off  in  the  manner  of  a  beast  broke  loose 
from  its  torturing  enemies. 

7.  He  continued  his  speed,  so  as  to  run,  by  about  mid- 
night of  the  same  day,  as  far  as  his  eager  pursuers  were 
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two  days  in  following  upon  his  trail.  There  he  rested,  till 
he  happily  discovered  five  of  those  Indians  who  had  pur- 
sued him.  He  lay  hid  a  little  way  from  their  camp,  till 
they  were  sound  asleep.  Every  circumstance  of  his  situa- 
tion occurred  to  him,  and  inspired^  him  with  heroism.  He 
was  naked,  torn,  and  hungry,  and  his  enraged  pursuers 
were  slumbering  near  him  ;  but  there  was  now  every  thing 
to  relieve  his  wants,  and  a  fair  opportunity  to  save  his  life, 
and  get  great  honor  and  sweet  revenge  by  cutting  off  his 
enemies.  Resolution,  a  convenient  spot,  and  sudden  sur- 
prise would  effect  the  main  object  of  all  his  wishes  and 
hopes. 

8.  He  accordingly  crept  stealthily11  upon  the  sleeping 
Senecas,  took  one  of  their  tomahawks,  and  killed  them  all 
on  the  spofr — clothed  himself,  and  took  a  choice  gun,  and 
as  much  ammunition  and  provision  as  he  could  well  carry 
in  a  running  march.  He  then  set  off  afresh,  with  a  light 
heart,  and  did  not  sleep  for  several  successive  nights,  ex- 
cept when  he  reclined  as  usual,  a  little  before  day,  with 
his  back  to  a  tree. 

9.  When  he  found  he  was  free  from  his  pursuers,  he 
made  directly,  as  if  by  instinct,1  to  the  very  place  where 
he  had  been  taken  prisoner,  after  having  killed  seven  of 
his  enemies.  The  bodies  of  these  he  dug  up,  burnt  them 
to  ashes,  and  went  home  in  safety  with  singular  triumph. 
Others  of  the  Senecas  came,  on  the  evening  of  the  second 
day,  to  the  camp  of  their  dead  people,  when  the  sight  gave 
them  a  greater  shock  than  they  had  ever  known  before. 
In  their  chilled  war-council  they  concluded  that  as  he  had 
done  such  surprising  things  in  his  defense  before  he  was 
captured,  and  even  after  that  in  his  naked  condition,  he 
must  surely  be  an  enemy  wizard ;  and  that,  as  he  was  now 
well  armed,  he  would  destroy  them  all  if  they  should  con- 
tinue the  pursuit.  They  therefore  very  prudently  return- 
ed  home. 

Adair. 

•■  In-tkp.  oept'-ed,  stopped  the  progress  of;  I  b  Mab'-tial  ViRT'-Cm,  warlike  qualities, 
obstructed.  |  c  Stocks,  frames  for  securing  a  person. 
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4  Pee'-mde,  something  introductory  to  oth- 
er events. 
e  Im-paie'ed?  injured. 
f  De'-vi-ate,'  turn  aside. 


e  In-spTe'ed,  filled,  as  if  by  breathing  into. 
h  Stealth'-i-m, by  stealth;  secretly;  slyly. 
'  In'-stinct,  natural  impulse  ;  not  govern- 
ed by  reason. 


[This  lesson  is  given  as  a  very  complete  example  of  the  highest  degree  of  excellence  in 
narrative  writing. 

The  leading  purpose  of  the  writer  is  to  tell  of  the  successful  escape  of  a  young  Indian 
warrior  from  his  enemies ;  and,  to  this  end,  the  circumstances  of  his  capture— of  his  being 
conducted  in  triumph  through  the  towns  and  villages  of  his  enemies— of  his  revenge  on 
those  from  whom  he  had  suffered— and  of  his  triumphant  return  to  his  own  tribe— are 
stated  in  the  order  of  their  occurrence,  and  dwelt  upon  according  to  their  relative  import- 
ance. But,  in  connection  witli  this,  the  writer  skillfully — and  as  if  incidentally — intro- 
duces several  incidents  which  illustrate  certain  leading  traits  of  Indian  character.  Such 
are  fortitude,  manifested  in  the  patient  endurance  of  extreme  hardships  and  sufferings; 
respect  for  martial  virtue;  the  strong  thirst  for  revenge,  gratified  at  an  imminent  risk; 
and,  farther,  that  cunning  and  duplicity  by  which  the  flight  and  escape  were  effected. 
The  interest  with  which  the  story  is  read  increases  with  the  progress  of  the  narrative,  and 
is  to  be  ascribed  not  more  to  the  character  of  the  events  than  to  the  natural  order  in 
which  they  are  narrated,  and  the  happy  manner  in  which  the  apparently  incidental 
reflections  are  made  and  inferences  drawn.  From  this  example  we  learr*  lhat  the  best 
narrative  writing  requires  a  high  degree  of  skill  in  literary  art.] 


LESSON  LXXIII. 

A  PERILOUS  ADVENTURE. 

[Narrative  of  the  visit  of  Mackenzie  and  his  companions  to  the  village  of  the  Indian 
chief  Wish-ram,  to  demand  the  rifle  of  which  an  earlier  traveler  had  been  despoiled,  and 
which  was  known  to  be  retained  by  the  Indians  as  a  trophy.] 

1.  Mackenzie  offered  to  cross  the  river  and  demand  the 
rifle,  if  any  one  would  accompany  him.  It  was  a  hair- 
brained11  project;  for  these  Indian  villages  were  noted  for 
the  ruffian  character  of  their  inhabitants:  yet  two  volun- 
teers promptly  stepped  forward — Alfred  Seton,  the  clerk  : 
and  Joe  Peters,  the  cook. 

'2.  The  trio  soon  reached  the  opposite  side  of  the  river. 
On  landing,  they  freshly  primed  their  rifles  and  pistols. 
A  path  winding  for  about  a  hundred  yards  among  rocks 
and  crags,  led  to  the  village.  No  notice  seemed  to  be 
taken  of  their  approach.  Not  a  solitary  being — man, 
woman,  or  child — greeted  them.  The  very  dogs\  those 
noisy  pests  of  an  Indian  town',  kept  silence*. 

3.  On  entering  the  village,  an  Indian  boy  made  his  ap- 
pearance, and  pointed  to  a  house  of  larger  dimensions  than 
the  rest.  They  had  to  stoop  to  enter  it.  As  soon  as  they 
had  passed  the  threshold,  the  narrow  passage  behind  them 
was  filled  by  a  sudden  rush  of  Indians,  who  had  before 
kept  out  of  sight. 
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4.  Mackenzie  and  his  companions  found  themselves  in 
a  rude  chamber  about  twenty-five  feet  long,  and  twenty 
wide.  A  bright  fire  was  blazing  at  one  end,  near  which 
sat  the  chief,  about  sixty  years  old.  A  large  number  of 
Indians,  wrapped  in  buffalo  robes,  were  squatted  in  rows, 
three  deep,  forming  a  semicircle  round  three  sides  of  the 
room.  A  single  glance  sufficed1*  to  show  the  white  men 
the  grimc  and  dangerous  assembly  into  which  they  had 
intruded,11  and  that  all  retreat  was  cut  off  by  the  mass 
which  blocked  up  the  entrance. 

5.  The  chief  pointed  to  the  vacant  side  of  the  room  op- 
posite to  the  door,  and  motioned  for  them  to  take  their 
seats.  They  complied.  A  dead  pause  ensued. e  The  grim0 
warriors  around  sat  like  statues ,f  each  muffled  in  his  robe,  with 
his  fierce  eyes  bent  on  the  intruders.  The  latter  felt  they 
were  in  a  perilous  predicament.^ 

6.  "  Keep  your  eyes  on  the  chief  while  I  am  addressing 
him,"  said  Mackenzie  to  his  companions.  "Should  he 
give  any  sign  to  his  band,  shoot  him,  and  make  for  the 
door." 

7.  Mackenzie  advanced,  and  offered  the  pipe  of  peace  to 
the  chief; 'but  it  was  refused.  He  then  made  a  regular 
speech,  explaining  the  object  of  their  visit,  and  proposing 
to  give,  in  exchange  for  the  rifle,  two  blankets,  an  axe, 
some  beads,  and  tobacco. 

8.  When  he  had  done,  the  chief  rose,  began  to  address 
him  in  a  low  voice,  but  soon  became  loud  and  violent,  and 
ended  by  working  himself  up  into  a  furious  passion.  He 
upbraided11  the  white  men  for  their  sordid1  conduct  in 
passing  and  repassing  through  the  Indian's  country  . with- 
out giving  them  a  blanket,  or  any  other  article  of  goods, 
merely  because  they  had  no  furs  to  barter  in  exchange; 
and  he  alluded,  with  menaces*  of  vengeance,  to  the  death 
of  the  Indians  killed  by  the  whites  at  the  skirmish  at  the 
Falls. 

9.  Matters  were  verging11  to  a  crisis.  It  was  evident 
the  surrounding  savages  were  only  waiting  a  signal  from 
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the  chief  to  spring  upon  their  prey,  Mackenzie  and  his 
companions  had  gradually  risen  on  their  feet  during  the 
speech,  and  had  brought  their  rifles  to  a  horizontal  posi- 
tion, the  barrels  resting  in  their  left  hands ;  the  muzzle  of 
Mackenzie's  piece  was  within  three  feet  of  the  speaker's 
heart.  They  cocked  their  rifles:  the  click  of  the  lochs  for  a 
moment  suffused1  the  dark  cheek  of  the  savage,  and  there  was 
a  pause. 

10.  The  white  men  coolly  but  promptly  advanced  to 
the  door  ;  the  Indians  fell  back  in  awe,  and  suffered  them 
to  pass.  The  sun  was  just  setting  as  they  emerged  from  this 
dangerous  den.  They  took  the  precaution111  to  keep  along 
the  tops  of  the  rocks  as  much  as  possible,  on  their  way 
back  to  the  canoe,  and  reached  their  camp  in  safety,  con- 
gratulating11 themselves  on  their  escape,  and  feeling  no 
desire  to  make  a  second  visit  to  the  grim  warriors  of  the 
Wish-ram. 

Irving's  Astoria. 


1  Sok'-did,  niggardly;  mean, 
j  Men'-a-ces,  threats. 
k  Verg'-ing,  tending;  approaching. 
1  Suf-fus'ed,  overspread. 
m  Pre-€au'-tion,  previous  care. 
n  €on-grat'-  B-la-ting,  expressing  joy  to 
one  another. 


8  Hatr'-brain'ed,  hazardous ;  reckless. 
b  Suf-fToed'  (suf-fTzed')  was  sufficient. 
c  Gkim,  fierce  and  stern. 
d  In-trO'-ded,  entered  uninvited. 
•  En-su'ed,  followed  ;  succeeded. 
'  Stat'-ue*,  images  of  metal,  wood,  or  stone. 
b  Pre-dT€'-a-ment,  situation  ;  condition. 
h  Up-israid'-ed,  reproached ;  blamed. 

[The  foregoing  is  given  as  another  fine  example  of  narrative;  and  it  has  been  said,  by 
an  able  critic,  to  be  one  of  the  finest  pictures  in  this  department  of  writing,  which  the 
genius  of  Irving  ever  drew.  It  is  a  picture  simple  in  details,  and  devoid  of  the  flourishes 
of  fiction ;  but  the  glow  and  the  splendor  of  poetry  are  given  to  it  by  a  few  unrivaled 
touches  of  pictorial  power.  Such,  for  example,  are  the  italicized  sentences  in  the  5th,  9th 
and  10th  verses.  Such  incidents,  so  naturally  and  quietly  introduced,  give  wonderful 
vividness  to  the  scene.    Irving  is  one  of  the  few  writers  who  excel  in  simple  narrative  J 


LESSON  LXXIV. 

SMALL  THINGS. 

1.  A  little  word  in  kindness  spoken, 

A  motion,  or  a  tear, 
Has  often  healed  the  heart  that's  broken, 
And  made  a  friend  sincere. 

2.  A  word,  a  look,  has  crushed  to  earth 

Full  many  a  budding  flower, 
K 
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Which,  had  a  smile  but  owned  its  birth, 
Would  bless  life's  darkest  hour. 

3.  'Then  deem  it  not  an  idle  thing 
A  pleasant  word  to  speak ; 
The  face  you  wear,  the  thoughts  you  bring, 
A  heart  may  heal,  or  break. 

n. 

4  A  sense  of  an  earnest  will 

To  help  the  lowly  living, 
And  a  terrible  heart-thrill, 

If  you  have  no  power  of  giving ; 
An  arm  of  aid  to  the  weak, 

A  friendly  hand  to  the  friendless  ; 
Kind  words,  so  short  to  speak, 

But  whose  echo  is  endless : 
The  world  is  wide — these  things  are  small, 
They  may  be  nothing— but — they  may  he  all. 

R.  MONCKTON  MlLNES. 

in. 

5.  'Tis  a  little  thing 

To  give  a  cup  of  water ;  yet  its  draught8 
Of  cool  refreshment,  drained  by  fevered  lips, 
May  give  a  thrill  of  pleasure  to  the  frame,b 
More  exquisite0  than  when  nectareand  juice 
Renews  the  life  of  joy  in  happier  hours. 

8.  It  is  a  little  thing  to  speak  a  phrase 
Of  common  comfort,  which,  by  daily  use, 
Has  almost  lost  its  sense  ;e  yet  on  the  ear 
Of  him  who  thought  to  die  unmourned',  'twill  fall 
Like  choicest  music. 

Talfourd. 

Q  Draught  (draft),  the  act  of  drinking;  that  j  c  Ex'-quT-sitb,  delicately  nice ;  extreme. 

which  is  drunk.  d  Ne€-ta'-re-an,  very  sweet  and  pleasant. 

6  Frame,  the  body.  |  e  Sense,  meaning ;  signification. 

[This  lesson  shows  the  great  importance  of  small  things — such  as  a  kind  word,  a  pity- 
ing look,  a  motion,  a  tear,  a  cup  of  water — in  smoothing  the  rugged  pathway  of  life  to  our 
fellow-creatures.  It  is,  indeed,  a  little  thing  u  to  speak  a  phrase  of  common  comfort,"  yet, 
often,  how  vast  the  influence ! 

What  is  the  meaning  of  "  a  budding  flower,"  in  the  secoad  verse  ?  Of  a  "heart-thrill," 
la  the  fourth  verse  ?   Of  "  echo,"  in  the  same  verse  ?] 
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LESSON  LXXV. 

LITTLE  AT  FIRST,  BUT  GREAT  AT  LAST. 

1.  A  traveler  through  a  dusty  road, 

Strew'da  acorns  on  the  lea\b 
And  one  took  root,  and  sprouted  up, 

And  grew  into  a  tree. 
Love  sought  its  shade  at  evening  time, 

To  breathe  its  early  vows, 
And  Age  was  pleased,  in  heat  of  noon, 

To  baskc  beneath  its  boughs. 
The  dormouse  loved  its  dangling  twigs } 

The  birds  sweet  music  bore ; 
It  stood  a  glory  in  its  place — ■ 

A  blessing  evermore. 

2.  A  little  spring  had  lost  its  way 

Amid  the  grass  and  fern : 
A  passing  stranger  scooped  a  well, 

Where  weary  men  might  turn  ; 
He  walled  it  in,  and  hung  with  care 

A  ladle  at  the  brink ; 
He  thought  not  of  the  deed  he  did, 

But  judged  that  toil  might  drink. 
He  passed  again — and  lo !  the  well, 

By  summers  never  dried, 
Had  cooled  ten  thousand  parching  tongues? 

And  saved  a  life  beside. 

3.  A  dreamer  dropped  a  randomd  thought^ 

'Twas  old',  and  yet  'twas  newx — 
A  simple  fancy  of  the  brain, 

But  strong  in  being  true : 
It  shone  upon  a  geniale  mind, 

And  lo  !  its  light  became 
A  lamp  of  life\  a  beaconf  ray\ 

A  monitory8  flame\ 
The  thought  was  small — its  issueb  great  % 

A  watch-fire  on  the  hill, 
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It  sheds  its  radiance1  far  adown, 
And  cheers  the  valley  still ! 
4.  A  nameless  man,  amid  a  crowd 
That  thronged  the  daily  mart,' 
Let  fall  a  word  of  hope  and  love, 

Unstudied,  from  the  heart ; 
A  whisper  on  the  tumult  thrown — ■ 

A  transitoryk  breath — 
It  raised  a  brother  from  the  dust ; 

It  saved  a  soul  from  death. 
Oh  germx !  oh  fountv !  oh  word  of  love, ! 

Oh  thought  at  random  castM 
Ye  were  but  little  at  the  first, 

But  mighty  at  the  last!  Anon. 

f  Bea'-€On,  guiding ;  warning  against  dan- 
ger. 

s  Mon'-i-to-ey,  admonishing ;  warning. 
h  Is^-sue  (ish'-shu),  result ;  consequences. 
1  Ra'-di-anoe,  light ;  brightness, 
i  Mart,  a  place  of  sale  or  traffic. 
*  Teans'-i-to-ry,  fleeting ;  quickly  passing 
away. 

[The  same  principle  is  here  illustrated  as  in  the  preceding  lesson — the  growth  of  small 
things,  until  they  become  mighty  in  their  influences.  How  is  this  shown  in  the  acorn  ? 
In  the  little  spring  ?   In  the  random  thought  ?   In  the  word  of  hope  and  love  ? 

In  this  lesson  the  influences  and  final  results  are  all  good.  But  would  they  not  be 
mighty  for  evil,  if  the  yernu,  or  beginnings,  were  evil  ?   See  next  lesson.] 


Steew'd  (strude  or  strode),  sowed;  scat- 
tered. 

Lea,  open  land;  meadow  land. 
Bask,  repose ;  recline. 
Ran'-dom,  at  hazard ;  without  aim  or  pur- 
pose. 

ge'-ni-al,  sympathetic;  adapted  to  re- 
ceive it. 


LESSON  LXXVI. 

SLANDER. 

Slander,*  that  worst  of  poisons,  ever  finds 
An  easy  entrance  to  ignobleh  minds. — Heevey. 

1.  A  backbiting0  tongue 
hath  disquieted  many,  and  driv- 
en them  from  nation  to  nation. 
Strong  cities  hath  it  pulled  down, 
and  overthrown  the  houses  of 
great  men. 
H     2.  A  backbiting  tongue  hath 
t  cast  out  virtuous  women,  and 
l/fm  deprived  them  of  their  labors. 
Whoso  hearkeneth  unto  it  shall 
never  find  rest,  and  never  dwell  quietly. 
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3.  The  stroke  of  the  whip  maketh  marks  in  the  flesh ; 
but  the  stroke  of  the  tongue  breaketh  the  bones.  Many 
have  fallen  by  the  edge  of  the  sword ;  but  not  so  many  as 
have  fallen  by  the  tongue. 

4.  The  lips  of  talkers  will  be  telling  such  things  as  per- 
taind  not  unto  them  ;  but  the  words  of  such  as  have  under- 
standing are  weighed  in  the  balance.  The  heart  of  fools  is 
in  their  mouth ;  but  the  mouth  of  the  wise  is  in  their  heart. 

5.  He  that  can  rule  his  tongue  shall  live  without  strife ; 
and  he  that  hateth  babblinge  shall  have  less  evil.  Ke- 
hearsef  not  unto  another  that  which  is  told  unto  thee,  and 
thou  shalt  fare  never  the  worse.  Whether  it  be  a  friend' 
or  foe\  talk  not  of  other  men's  lives' ;  and  if  thou  canst, 
without  offense',  reveal  them  not\ 

6.  Admonish^  a  friend':  it  may  be  ne  hath  not  donex 
it,  and,  if  he  have  done  it',  that  he  do  it  no  more'.  Ad- 
monish thy  friend' :  it  may  be  he  hath  not  said'  it,  and, 
if  he  have',  that  he  speak  it  not  again'.  Admonish  a 
friend;  for  many  times  it  is  a  slander ;a  and  believe  not 

every  tale.  Selections  from  Ecclesiasticus. 

7.  A  whisper  woke  the  air — 

A  soft,  light  tone,  and  low, 
Yet  barbed11  with  shame  and  woe : 
Now  might  it  only  perish  there, 

Nor  farther  go ! 

8.  Ah  me  !  a  quick  and  eager  ear 

Caught  up  the  little  meaning  sound  ; 
Another  voice  then  breathed  it  clear — 

And  so  it  wandered  round, 
From  ear  to  lip,  from  lip  to  ear, 
Until  it  reached  a  gentle  heart, 

And  that — it  broke: 
Hers  was  the  only  heart  it  found — 
The  only  heart  'twas  meant  to  find, 

When  first  its  accents  woke. 

9.  'Tis  said  a  lovely  humming-bird, 

That  in  a  fragrant  lily  lay, 

And  dreamed  the  summer  morn  away, 

Was  killed  but  by  the  gun's  report — 

Some  idle  boy  had  fired  in  sport ! 
The  very  sound — a  death-blow  came ! 
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10„  And  thus  her  happy  heart,  that  beat 

With  love  and  hope,  so  fast  and  sweet — 

(Shrined'  in  its  lily  too — 

For  who  the  maid  that  knew 
But  owned  the  delicate,  flower-like  grace 
Of  her  young  form  and  face  ?) 

When  first  that  word 

Her  light  heart  heard,  / 
It  fluttered  like  the  frightened  bird, 

Then  shut  its  wings,  and  sighed, 

And  with  a  silent  shudder — died. 

Mks.  Osgood. 


Re-heaese',  tell ;  repeat. 

Ad-mon'-ish,  reprove  mildly;  caution; 

advise. 

Baeb'ed,  carrying  as  with  a  bearded  ar- 
row. 

Shrin'ed,  inclosed  as  in  a  shrine,  or  case. 


fl  Slan'-der,  a  false  and  injurious  report, 
uttered  with  malice. 

b  Ig-no'-ble,  mean;  low;  not  noble  or  gen- 
erous. 

0  Back'-bit-ing,  slandering  the  absent. 
d  Per-tain',  belong;  have  reference  to. 
e  Bab'-bling,  telling  secrets. 

[In  this  lesson  the  general  principles  of  the  former  two  lessons  are  still  farther  illus- 
trated and  enforced ;  but  here  vast  evils  are  shown  to  flow  from  apparently  small  begin- 
nings. 1.  What  is  backbiting,  and  what  is  said  of  it?  4.  What  is  said  of  the  lips  of 
talkers?   5.  Of  ruling  the  tongue ?   6.  Of  admonishing  friends? 

1.  What  was  the  character  of  the  "iDhisper  that  woke  the  air?"  The  results,  etc.? 
9.  What  beautiful  simile  in  the  9th  and  10th  verses  ? 

The  selections  from  the  Book  of  Ecclesiasticus  are  of  the  character  of  proverbs.  What 
are  proverbs  ?    (See  p.  153.) 

In  the  closing  four  verses  of  poetry  in  this  lesson,  the  rhyme  is  imperfect ;  but  the  senti- 
ment compensates  for  this  defect. 

What  wish  is  expressed  in  the  Tth  verse  ?  Observe  the  pause  of  suspension  after  "  shud- 
der," in  the  last  line ;  and  that  the  last  word,  "  died,"  is  pronounced  low.] 


LIFE,  PEACE,  AND  JOY. 

±\t  Best,  life  is  not  very  long.  A  few  more  smiles,  a  few 
more  tears,  some  pleasure,  much  pain,  sunshine  and  songs, 
clouds  and  darkness,  hasty  greetings,  abrupt  farewells — then 
our  little  day  of  life  will  close,  and  the  injurer  and  injured 
will  pass  away.   Is  it  worth  while,  then,  to  hate  one  another? 

Peace  of  mind  is  far  better  than  short-lived  joy.  Joy  is 
an  uneasy  guest,  and  always  on  tip-toe  to  depart.  It  tires 
us,  and  wears  us  out,  ana  yet  keeps  us  ever  fearing  that  the 
next  moment  it  will  be  gone.  Peace  is  not  so.  It  comes 
more  quietly,  it  stays  more  contentedly,  and  it  never  wearies 
us,  nor  gives  us  one  anxious  thought  about  the  future. 


Great  minds  would  rather  deserve  applause,  without  ob- 
taining it,  than  obtain,  without  deserving  it.  Cato  said,  he 
would  much  rather  that  posterity  should  inquire  why  no 
statues  were  erected  to  him,  than  why  they  were. 
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THE  STORY  OF  WILLIAM  TELL. — A  Drama. 

Sheridan  Knowles. 


Gesler,3  the  Austrian  governor  of  Switzerland,  had  ruled  with  such 
cruelty,  that  a  noble  band  of  the  hardy  mountaineers,1*  headed  by  William 
Tell,  one  of  their  number,  had  formed  a  league  to  rise  against  the  tyrant, 
and  restore  their  country's  liberty.  In  the  drama  of  "William  Tell," 
written  by  Sheridan  Knowles,  Gesler  is  first  represented  as  descending  a 
mountain,  alone,  with  a  hunting-pole  in  his  hands.  Having  been  acci- 
dentally separated  from  his  attendants,  he  has  lost  his  way  on  the  mount- 
ains. Overcome  with  terror,  not  daring  to  stop  where  he  was,  yet  fearing 
to  proceed,  he  thus  speaks : 

Gesler.  Alone,  aloneM  and  every  step  the  mist 
Thickens  arouncT  me !    On  these  mountain  tracks 
To  lose  one's  way,  they  say,  is  sometimes  death\ 
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What  ho'!  halloo'!    No  tongue  replies'  to  me! 
I  dare  not  stop'!    The  day,  though  not  half  run, 
Is  not  less  sure  to  end  his  course ;  and  night 
Will  soon  come,  wrapped  in  most  appalling0  fear! 

I  dare  not  stop,  nor  dare  I  yet  proceed, 
Begirtd  with  hidden  danger.    If  I  take 
This  hand',  it  carries  me  still  deeper  into 
The  wild  and  savage  solitudes  I'd  shun', 
Where,  once  to  faint  with  hunger',  is  to  die'! 
If  this',  it  leads  me  to  the  precipice, 
Whose  brinke  with  fatal  horror  rivetsf  him 
That  treads  upon't,  till,  drunk,  with  fear,  he  reels 
Into  the  gapinge  void,h  and  headlong  down 
Plunges  to  still  more  hideous  death !    Cursed  slaves'! 
To  let  me  wander' from  them!*    HoM  halloo'! 

My  voice  sounds  weaker  to  mine  ear;  I've  not 
The  strength  to  call  I  had ;  and  through  my  limbs 
Cold  tremor1  runs,  and  sickening  faintness  seizes 
On  my  heart !    O  Heaven',  have  mercy'  on  me  ! 

He  leans  against  a  rock,  stupefied^  with  terror  and  exhaustion.  It  grows 
darker  and  darker;  the  rain  pours  down  in  torrents ;  a  furious  wind  arises, 
and  the  mountain  streams  begin  to  swell  and  roar.  At  this  moment  the 
lad  Albert,  the  only  son  of  Tell,  is  seen  descending  the  mountain  by  the 
Bide  of  one  of  the  streams,  which,  in  his  course,  he  crosses  with  the  help  of 
his  pole.    Gaining  a  level  space,  he  stops  to  rest  a  moment. 

Alb.  I'll  breathe  upon  this  level,  if  the  wind 
Will  let  me.    Ha!  a  rock  to  shelter  me'! 
Thanks' to  it.    A  man  !  and  fainting'!    Courage',  friend'! 
Courage'!    A  stranger  that  has  lost  his  way'! 
Take  heart — take  heart :  you're  safe.   How  feel  you  now'! 

[Gives  him  drink  from  a  flash 

Ges.  Better. 

Alb.  You've  lost  your  way  upon  the  hill'? 
Ges.  I  have. 

Alb.  And  whither  would  you  go'? 

Ges.  To  Altorf. 

Alb.  I'll  guide  you  thither. 

*  At  this  moment  a  loud  clap  of  thunder  startles  him,  and  he  calls  out  again. 
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Ges.  You're  a  child. 

Alb.  I  know 
The  way :  the  track  I've  come  is  harder  far 
To  find. 

Ges.  The  track  you've  come'!  What  mean' you?  Sure, 
You  have  not  been  still  farther  in  the  mountains'! 

Alb.  I've  traveled  from  Mount  Faigel. 

Ges.  No  one  with  thee'? 

Alb.  No  one  but  God. 

Ges.  Do  you  not  fear  these  storms'? 

Alb.  God's  in  the  storm. 

Ges.  And  there  are  torrents,  too, 
That  must  be  crossed. 

Alb.  God's  by  the  torrent,  too. 

Ges.  You're  but  a  child. 

Alb.  God  will  be  with  a  child. 

Ges.  You're  sure  you  know  the  way'? 

Alb.  'Tis  but  to  keep 
The  side  of  yonder  stream. 

Ges.  But  guide  me  safe, 
I'll  give  thee  gold. 

Alb.  I'll  guide  thee  safe  without. 

Ges.  Here's  earnest51  for  thee.    [Offers  gold.]  Here — J'11 
double  that, 
Yea,  treble  it,  but  let  me  see  the  gate 
Of  Altorf.    Why  do  you  refuse  the  gold'  ? 
Take  it. 

Alb.  No. 

Ges.  You  shall. 

Alb.  I  will  not. 

Ges.  Why7 

Alb.  Because 
I  do  not  covet'1  it ;  and,  though  I  did, 
It  would  be  wrong  to  take  it  as  the  price 
Of  doing  one  a  kindness. 

Ges.  Ha'!  who  taught 
Thee  that'? 

K2 
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Alb.  My  father. 

Ges.  Does  he  live  in  Altorf'? 

Alb.  No,  in  the  mountains. 

Ges.  How!  a  mountaineer' ?b 
He  should  become  a  tenant111  of  the  city  % 
He'd  gain'  by  it. 

Alb.  Not  so  much  as  he  might  lose'  by  it, 

Ges.  What  might  he  lose'  by  it  ? 

Alb.  Liberty. 

Ges.  Indeed'! 
He  also  taught  thee  that'? 

Alb.  He  did. 

Ges.  His  name  ?* 

Alb.  This  is  the  way  to  Altorf,  sir. 

Ges.  I'd  know 
Thy  father's  name. 

Alb.  The  day  is  wasting — we 
Have  far  to  go. 

Ges.  Thy  father's  name,  I  say, 

Alb.  I  will  not  tell  it  thee. 

Ges.  Not  tell  it  me'! 
Why'? 

Alb.  You  may  be  an  enemy  of  his. 

Ges.  May  be  a  friend. 

Alb.  May  be ;  but  should  you  be 
An  enemy,  although  I  would  not  tell  you 
My  father's  name,  I'd  guide  you  safe  to  Altorf. 
Will  you  follow  me'? 

Ges.  Ne'er  mind  thy  father's  name'; 
What  would  it  profit  me  to  know'  it?    Thy  har?d'i 
We  are  not  enemies'. 

Alb.  I  never  had 
An  enemy. 

Ges.  Lead  on. 

Alb.  Advance  your  staff 
As  you  descend,  and  fix  it  well.    Come  on. 

*  This  is  one  of  those  cases  in  which  the  inflection  is  doubtful,  because  the  sentence  is 
not  completed.  If  the  question  be,  "Will  you  tell  me  his  name'?"  it  should  have  the 
rieine  inflection  ■  if  it  be.  kt  What  is  his  name  ?"  it  should  have  the  falling  inflection. 
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Ges.  What!  must  we  take  that  steep7? 
Alb.  'Tis  nothing.  Come, 
I'll  go  before — ne'er  fear.    Come  on — come  on ! 

(See  end  of  next  Lesson.) 


LESSON  LXXVIII. 

THE  STORY  OF  WILLIAM  TELL.^-  Continued. 


Albert  has  conducted  Gesler,  whom  yet  he  knows  not,  safely  to  the 
gate  of  Altorf,  when  the  following  dialogue  ensues"  between  them.  It 
shows  the  heroic  constancy  of  the  boy,  who  will  not,  for  life  itself,  betray 
his  father's  name,  and  the  base  ingratitude0  of  the  tyrant,  whose  life  the 
3tripling  had  saved. 

Alb.  You're  at  the  gate  of  Altorf. 
Ges.  Tarry,  boy! 

Alb.  I  would  be  gone ;  I'm  waited  for. 
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Ges.  Come  backM 
Who  waits  for  thee"?    Come,  tell  me;  I  am  rich 
And  powerful,  and  can  reward. 

Alb.  Tis  close 
On  evening ;  I  have  far  to  go !    I'm  late. 

Ges.  Stay,  I  can  punish,  too. 

Alb.  I  might  have  left  you, 
When  on  the  hill  I  found  you  fainting,  and 
The  mist  around  you  ;  but  I  stopped  and  cheered  you. 
Till  to  yourself  you  came  again.    I  offered p 
To  guide  you,  when  you  could  not  find  the  way, 
And  I  have  brought  you  to  the  gate  of  Altorf. 

Ges.  Boy,  do  you  know  me'? 

Alb.  No. 

Ges.  Why  fear  you,  then, 
To  trust  me  with  your  father's  name'?  Speak, 

Alb.  Why 
Do  you  desire  to  know  it*? 

Ges.  You  have  served  me, 
And  I  would  thank  him,  if  I  chanced  to  pass 
His  dwelling. 

Alb.  'Twould  not  please  him  that  a  service 
So  trifling  should  be  made  so  much  of! 

Ges.  Trifling'! 
You've  saved  my  life. 

Alb.  Then  do  not  question  me, 
But  let  me  go. 

Ges.  When  I  have  learned  from  thee 
Thy  father's  name.    What  ho!  [Knocks  at  the  gate. 

Sentinel.  [Within.']  Who's  there'? 

Ges.  Gesler !  [The  gate  is  opened. 

Alb.  Ha,  Gesler'! 

Ges.  [To  soldiers.']  Seize^  him  !    Wilt  thou  tell  me 
Thy  father's  name'? 
Alb.  No! 

Ges.  I  can  bid  them  cast  thee 
Into  a  dungeon.    Wilt  thou  tell  it  now'? 
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Alb.  No! 

Ges.  I  can  bid  them  strangle  thee !    Wilt  tell  it'? 

Alb.  Never! 

Ges.  Away  with  him  ! 

[Soldiers  lake  off  Albert  through  the  gate. 
Behind  that  boy  I  see  the  shadow  of 
A  hand  must  wear  my  fetters, or  'twill  try 
To  strip  me  of  my  power.    I  have  felt  to-day 
What  'tis  to  live  at  others'  mercy.  I 
Have  tasted  fear  to  very  sickness,  and 
Owed  to  a  peasant-boy  my  safety — ay, 
My  life' !  and  there  does  live  the  slave  can  say 
Gesler's  his  debtorMr 

How  I  loathed  the  free 
And  fearless  air  with  which  he  trod  the  hilP! 
Yea,  though  the  safety  of  his  steps  was  mine, 
Oft  as  our  path  did  brink6  the  precipice, 
I  wished  to  see  him  miss  his  footing,  and 
Roll  over!    But  he's  in  my  power! — Some  way 
To  find  the  parent  nest  of  this  fine  eaglet, 
And  harrow1  it!  I'd  like  to  clip  the  broad 
And  full-grown  wing  that  taught  his  tender  pinion11 
So  bold  a  flight ! 

At  length  Gesler  carried  his  insolence  so  far  as  to  cause  his  hat  to  be 
placed  upon  a  pole,  and  to  order  that  all  who  passed  should  uncover  their 
heads,  and  bow  before  it.  Tell,  refusing  to  obey  the  mandate/  and  tram- 
pling, in  scorn,  upon  the  cap  of  Gesler,  was  overpowered,  bound,  and  car- 
ried a  prisoner  to  the  castle  of  Altorf.  He  finds  Albert  already  a  prisoner 
there ;  and  Gesler,  having  heard  of  Tell's  wonderful  skill  with  the  bow, 
offers  him  his  life,  and  that  of  his  son,  if  he  will  shoot  an  apple  from  the 
head  of  the  latter,  at  the  distance  of  a  hundred  paces  (twenty  rods) !  The 
following  is  the  shooting  scene. 

Ges.  That  is  your  ground.    Now  shall  they  measure 
thence 

A  hundred  paces.    Take  the  distance. 

Tell.  Is  the  line  a  true  one'  ? 

Ges.  True  or  not,  what  is't 
To  theey  ? 
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Tell.  What  is't  to  me'  ?    A  little  thing— 
A  very  little  thing.    A  yard  or  two 
Is  nothing  here  or  there — were  it  a  wolf" 
I  shot  at' !    Never'  mind' ! 

Ges.  Be  thankful,  slave, 
Our  gracew  accords  thee  life  on  any  terms. 

Tell.  I  will  be  thankful',  Gesler' !— Villain',  stop'  I 
You  measure  to  the  sun' ! 

Ges.  And  what'  of  that'  ?* 
What  matter,  whether  to  or  from'  the  sun  ? 

Tell.  I'd  have  it  at  my  back' !    The  sun  should  shine 
Upon  the  mark,  and  not  on  him  that  shoots',  f 
I  can  not  see  to  shoot  against  the  sun'  \% 
I  will  not  shoot  against  the  sun' ! 

Ges.  Give  him  his  way.    Thou  hast  cause  to  bless  my 
mercy. 

Tell.  I  shall  remember  it.    I'd  like  to  see 
The  apple  I'm  to  shoot  at. 

Soldier.  [  With  the  basket  of  apples.]  Here ! 

Ges.  Show  me 
The  basket!  There— 

Tell.  You've  pick'd  the  smallest*  one ! 

Ges.  I  know  I  have. 

Tell.  Oh!  do  you'?§ — But  you  see 
The  color  on't  is  dark' — I'd  have  it  light, 
To  see  it  better. 

Ges.  Take  it  as  it  is : 
Thy  skill  will  be  the  greater'  if  thou  hitt'st  it'. 

Tell.  True'!  True'!  I  didn't  think' of  that'.  I  wonder' 
I  did  not  think  of  that'!  ||    Give  me  some  chance 
To  save  my  boy'! — (I  will  not  murder  him 
If  I  can  help  it — )  for  the  honor  of 
The  form  thou  wear'st,  if  all  the  heart  be  gone. 

*  This  indirect  question,  sarcastically  spoken,  requires  the  riidnn  inflection,  contrary  to 
the  general  rule.  It  is  equivalent  to  the  ironical  expostulation,  uThat'sN  nothing'."  See 
note  to  Rule  IV.,  and  Rule  IX. 

t  See  Rule  VI.,  negation  and  affirmation.  t  Expostulation.    See  Rule  IX. 

§  This  is  spoken  as  if  to  himself,  but  in  a  tone  of  reproachful  irony. 

II  In  the  same  tone  of  irony,  as  if  to  himself— after  which  he  changes  to  earnest  expos- 
tulation. 
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Ges.  Well!  choose  thyself. 

Gesler  hands  to  Tell  the  basket  of  apples.  Tell  selects  one.  After  some 
farther  parleying1  with  the  tyrant,  the  lad  is  placed  at  the  proper  distance, 
with  the  apple  on  his  head.  His  own  bow  is  handed  to  Tell,  who  then  calls 
ior  his  quiver  of  arrows. 

Ges.  Give  him  a  single  arrow. 

[Soldier  hands  Tell  an  arrow. 
Tell.  [To  the  soldier.']  Do  you  shoot7? 
Sold.  I  do. 

Tell.  Is't  sox  you  pick  an  arrow,  friend'? 
The  point',  you  see',  is  blunt' — the  feather  jagg'd';? 

[Breaks  it. 

That's  all  the  use  'tis  fit  for. 

Ges.  Let  him  have 
Another. 

Tell.  Why',  'tis  better  than  the  first', 
But  yet  not  good  enough  for  such  an  aim 
As  Fm  to  take.    'Tis  heavy  in  the  shaft : 
I'll  not  shoot  with  it !  [Throws  it  away.]  Let  me  see  my 
quiver. 

Bring'  it !   'Tis  not  one  arrow  in  a  dozen 

I'd  take  to  shoot  with  at  a  dove' ;  much  less 

A  dove  like  that' !    What  is't  you  fear'?    I'm  but 

A  naked  man'!  a  wretched,  naked  man'! 

Your  helpless  thrall,2  alone  in  the  midst  of  you, 

With  every  one  of  you  a  weapon  in 

His  hand.    What  can  /  do  in  such  a  strait, 

With  all  the  arrows  in  that  quiver'?  Come\ 

Will  you  give'  it  me',  or  not'? 

Ges.  It  matters  not. 
Show  him  the  quiver.    You're  resolved,  I  see, 
Nothing  shall  please  you. 

Tell  kneels,  and  picks  out  an  arrow,  which  he  hides  under  his  vest,  and 
then  selects  another.  In  reply  to  Gesler's  remark,  that  he  was  resolved 
nothing  should  please  him,  Tell  continues : 

Tell.  Am  I  so'?    That's  strange'; 
That's  very'  strange !    Is  the  boy  ready'? 
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Ges.  Yes. 

Tell.  I'm  ready,  tooM    Keep  silence,  every  one'' 
And  stir  not,  for  my  childV  sake !    And  let  me  have 
Your  prayers — your  prayers ;  and  be  my  witnesses, 
That  if  his  life's  in  peril  from  my  hand, 
"Pis  only  for  the  chance  of  saving^  it ! 
Now,  friends,  for  mercy's  sake  keep  motionless 
And  silent. 


As  Tell  shoots,  a  shout  of  wonder  and  exultation  bursts  from  the  crowd. 
The  apple  is  pierced  through  the  centre !  Albert  rushes  in,  and  throws 
himself  into  the  arms  of  his  father,  who,  forgetting  himself  in  the  joy  of  the 
moment,  lets  fall  the  arrow  which  he  had  concealed  under  his  vest.  In 
reply  to  Gesler's  demand,  "How  came  the  arrow  there1  ?"  Tell  boldly  re- 
plies, 

"To  kill  thee,  tyrant,  had  I  slnin  my  son  !" 
Gesler,  in  a  rage  not  unmixed  with  terror,  declared  that,  although  he  had 
promised  Tell  his  life,  he  should  pass  it  in  a  dungeon;  and,  taking  his  cap- 
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tive  bound,  he  started  in  a  boat  to  cross  the  Lake  of  Lucerne  to  his  fortress. 
But  a  violent  storm  arising,  Tell  was  set  at  liberty,  and  the  helm  commit- 
ted to  his  hands.  He  guided  the  boat  successfully  to  the  shore,  when, 
seizing  his  bow,  by  a  daring  leap  he  sprang  upon  a  rock,  leaving  the 
boat  to  wrestle  with  the  billows.  Gesler  escaped  the  storm,  but  only  to 
fall,  soon  after,  by  the  unerring  arrow  of  Tell.  The  death  of  Gesler  was 
the  signal  for  a  general  rising  of  the  Swiss  people  in  the  cause  of  freedom. 
They  soon  drove  out  the  Austrian  garrisons ;  and  Switzerland  is  a  free 
country  to  this  day. 


■  Ges'-ler  (hard  g). 

b  Mount-ain-eees',  dwellers  in  the  mount- 
ains. 

•  Ap-pall'-ing,  depressing;  filling  with 
terror. 

d  Be-girt',  surrounded. 

•  BkTnk,  edge;  margin. 

f  Riv'-ets,  holds  or  fastens  firmly. 

«  Gap'-ing,  yawning ;  opening  before  one. 

h  Void,  open  space ;  abyss. 

'  Tbk'-mo^  a  trembling  ;  shivering. 

'  STu'-PE-rrED,  made  dull  or  stupid. 

k  Earn '-est,  part  payment,  given  as  a 

pledge  that  the  whole  will  be  paid. 
1  €6v'-et,  wish  ;  desire;  long  for. 
m  Ten' -ah t,  resident;  dweller. 


n  En-sues',  takes  place ;  occurs. 
°  In-gkat'-i-tCde,  unthankfulness. 
p  Of'-feeed,  declared  a  willingness ;  prof- 
fered. 

q  Fet'-tebs,  chains  for  a  prisoner. 

r  Debt'-ok,  one  who  owes  a  debt. 

8  Brink,  lead  along  the  brink. 

1  Har'-row,  lay  waste;  ravage. 

u  Pin'-ion,  a  wing. 

*  Man'-date,  command. 

w  Grace,  favor ;  kindness ;  disposition  to 

oblige  another. 
x  Par'-  ley  -  ing,    discussing  ;  conferring 

with ;  contending, 
y  Jag' gep,  notched ;  rough. 
z  Thrall,  slave;  a  dependent. 


[This  story,  founded  on  fact,  and  of  which  William  Tell  is  the  hero,  is  a  poem,  written 
in  the  dramatic  form,  and  in  blank  verse.  What  is  blank  verse  ?  (See  p.  viii.)  Only 
some  detached  portions  of  the  drama  are  given  here ;  and,  for  the  purpose  of  suitably  con- 
necting the  parts  selected,  some  explanatory  matter  has  been  introduced  in  prose,  and 
made  to  form  a  part  of  the  reading-lessons. 

What  is  dramatic  poetry  ?  (See  p.  ix.)  This  poem  belongs  to  that  division  of  dramatic 
writings  called  tragedy.  (Why?)  Tragedy  generally  ends  unhappily;  but  this  is  not 
essential  to  its  character.  Tragedy,  treating  of  the  same  subjects  as  epic  poetry,  is  distin- 
guished from  the  latter  by  being  a  direct  imitation  of  human  manners  and  actions — by 
the  introduction  of  persons  who  speak  and  act  their  parts ;  whereas,  the  epic  poem  exhibits 
characters  at  second  hand — by  the  narration  and  description  of  the  poet,  as  in  the  great 
epic  poems  mentioned  on  p.  ix. 

The  very  greatest  variety  of  tones,  emphasis,  and  inflections  is  often  required  in  the 
reading  of  dramatic  pieces;  because  in  such  writings  free  scope  is  given  to  the  representa- 
tion of  the  emotions  and  passions  of  the  speakers.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  soliloquy^ 
which  is  often  introduced  in  the  drama.  See  the  opening  speech  by  Gesler,  p.  223,  an. 
excellent  selection  for  recitation:  also  Gesler' s  speech  on  page  229.] 


LESSOR  LXXIX. 

BATTLE-SONG  FOR  FREEDOM. 

1.  Men  of  action'!  men  of  might'!* 
Stern  defenders  of  the  right'! 
Are  you  girdeda  for  the  fight'  ? 

2.  Have  you  marked  and  trenched5  the  ground. 
Where  the  din  of  arras  must  sound, 

Ere  the  victor  can  be  crowned'? 


*  Cases  of  direct  address  generally  have  the  rising  inflection  (see  Rule  II.)  ;  but  they 
may  be  rendered  more  emphatic  by  giving  them  the  falling  inflection.  (See  Note  to  Rule 
VIII.) 
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3.  Have  you  guarded  well  the  coast'? 
Have  you  marshaled0  all  your  host'? 
Standeth  each  man  at  his  post'? 

4.  Have  you  counted  up  the  cost — 
What  is  gained,  and  what  is  lost, 
When  the  foe  your  lines  have  crossed'? 

5.  Gained — the  infamy d  of  famer; 
Gained — a  dastardV  spotted  name,| 
Gained — eternity  of  shame\ 

6.  Lost — desertf  of  manly  worthv; 
Lost — the  right  you  had  by  birthr; 
Lost — lost'  ! — freedom  for  the  earth\ 

7.  Freemen',  upM    The  foe  is  nearingM 
Haughty  banners  high  uprearing — 
Lo,  their  serried8  ranks  appearing^ ! 

8.  Freemen',  onM    The  drums  are  beatingM 
Will  you  shrink  from  such  a  meeting'  ? 
Forward^!    Give  them  hero  greeting^! 

9.  From  your  hearths,h  and  homes,  and  altars, 
Backward  hurl  your  proud  assaulters  ;* 
He  is  not  a  man  that  falters. 

10.  HushM    The  hour  of  fate  is  nighM 
On  the  help  of  God  relyx ! 
Forward !    We  will  do  or  die ! 

G.  Hamilton. 


B  Gird'-ed,  prepared ;  ready ;  bound  round 

the  waist  with  a  band  or  belt. 
b  Tbencii'ed,  fortified  by  trenches. 
0  Mar'-shaled,  arranged  in  order, 
d  «  In'-fa-mt  of  Fame,'1  utter  disgrace  of 

reputation. 


e  Das'-tard,  a  coward. 

r  De-sert',  merit ;  excellence. 

s  Ser'-ried,  crowded;  bristling  with  bay. 

onets. 
h  Hearths,  firesides. 
1  As-sault'-ers,  assailants. 


[This  is  a  patriotic  piece.    To  what  division  of  poetry  does  it  belong  ?  Why? 

The  style  is  bold  and  nervous.  Why?  Why  does  the  reading  of  the  piece  require  lotid 
force  —  abrupt  stress  —  somewhat  rapid  time  —  high  pitch,  and  the  orotund  tone?  (See 
pp.  xii.,  xv.)] 


Time,  patience,  and  industry,  are  the  three  great  masters 
of  the  world. 

Deliberate  with  caution,  but  act  with  decision :  yield  with 
graciousness,  or  oppose  with  firmness. 
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LESSON  LXXX. 

THE  CAPTIVE. 

1.  As  I  walked  down  the  stairs,  I  said  to  myself,  "We 
paint  the  evils  of  life  with  too  hard  and  dark  a  coloring. 
The  mind  is  terrified  by  the  objects  she  has  herself  mag- 
nified and  blackened.  Keduce  them  to  their  proper  size 
and  hue,  and  she  overlooks  them. 

2.  "Tis  true,"  said  I,  "the  jail  is  not  an  evil  to  be  de- 
spised; but  strip  it  of  its  towers,  fill  up  the  moat,  and  un- 
bolt the  doors — call  it  simply  a  confinement,  and  one  half 
of  the  evil  vanishes,  and  you  bear  the  other  half  without 
complaint." 

3.  I  had  proceeded  thus  far  in  my  reflections,  when  I 
was  interrupted  by  a  voice  which  I  took  to  be  that  of  a 
child,  which  exclaimed,  "  I  can't  get  out."  I  looked  up 
and  down  the  passage,  and  seeing  neither  man,  woman, 
nor  child,  I  went  on  without  farther  attention.  On  my  re- 
turn through  the  passage,  I  heard  the  same  words  repeated 
twice  over ;  and,  looking  up,  I  saw  they  came  from  a  star- 
ling, in  a  little  cage.  "I  can't  get  out — I  can't  get  out," 
said  the  starling. a 

4.  I  stood  looking  at  the  bird ;  and  whenever  any  one 
came  through  the  passage,  it  ran  fluttering  to  the  side  of 
the  cage,  with  the  same  lamentation  of  its  captivity.  "  I 
can't  get  out,"  said,  the  starling.  "  I  will  let  thee  out," 
said  I,  "cost  what  it  will."  So  I  turned  about  the  cage  to 
get  at  the  door;  it  was  twisted,  and  double-twisted  so  fast 
with  wire,  there  was  no  getting  it  open  without  pulling 
the  cage  in  pieces.    I  took  both  hands  to  it. 

5.  The  bird  flew  to  the  place  where  I  was  attempting 
his  deliverance,  and  thrusting  his  head  through  the  trellis,b 
pressed  his  breast  against  it,  as  if  impatient  to  escape.  "  I 
fear,  poor  creature,"  said  I,  "  that  I  can  not  set  thee  at  lib- 
erty." "  No,"  said  the  starling, "  I  can't  get  out — I  can't 
get  out." 
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6.  I  declare,  I  never  had  my  affections0  more  tenderly 
awakened.  Mechanicald  as  the  notes  were,  yet  so  true  in 
tune  to  Nature  were  they  chanted,  that  in  one  moment  they 
overthrew  all  my  cold  reasoning  upon  the  jail ;  and  I 
walked  up  stairs,  unsaying  every  word  I  had  said  in  goifcg 
down. 

7.  How  changed  were  my  reflections'!  I  said  to  my- 
self, "  Disguise  thyself  as  thou  wilt,  still,  Slavery,  still  thou 
art  a  bitter  draught' !e  and  though  thousands,  in  all  ages, 
have  been  made  to  drink  of  thee',  thou  art  no  less  bitter 
on  that  account. 

8.  "  'Tis  thou,  thrice  sweet  and  gracious  goddess,  Liber- 
ty', whom  all  in  public  or  in  private  worship';  whose  taste 
is  grateful,  and  ever  will  be  so,  till  Nature  herself  shall 
change':  no  tint  of  words  can  spot  thy  snowy  mantle,  or 
chymicf  power  turn  thy  sceptres  into  iron.  With  thee  to 
smile  upon  him,  as  he  eats  his  crust',  the  swain  is  happier 
than  his  monarch,  from  whose  court  thou  art  exiled. 

9.  "Gracious  heaven'!"  cried  I, kneeling  down  upon  the 
last  step  but  one  in  my  ascent,  "grant  me  but  health,  thou 
great  Bestower  of  it,  and  give  me  but  this  fair  goddess  as 
my  companion',  and  shower  down  thy  mitres,hif  it  seem 
good  unto  Thy  divine  providence,  upon  those  heads  that 
are  aching  for  them." 

10.  Eeasoning  thus,  I  sat  down  close  by  my  table,  and 
leaning  my  head  upon  my  hand,  I  began  to  picture  to  my- 
self the  miseries  of  confinement.  I  was  in  a  right  frame1 
for  it;  so  I  gave  full  scope  to  my  imagination. 

11.  I  was  going  to  begin  with  the  millions  of  my  fellow- 
creatures  born  to  no  inheritance  but  slavery' ;  but  finding, 
however  affecting  the  picture  was,  that  I  could  not  bring 
it  near  me',  and  that  the  multitude  of  sad  groups  in  it  did 
but  distract  me',  I  took  a  single  captive,  and  having  first 
shut  him  up  in  his  dungeon,  I  then  looked  through  the 
twilight  of  his  grated  door,  to  take  his  picture'. 

12.  I  beheld  his  body,  half  wasted  away  with  long  ex- 
pectation and  confinement',  and  felt  what  kind  of  sickness 
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of  the  heart  it  is  which  arises  from  hope  deferred.  Upon 
looking  nearer,  I  saw  him  pale  and  feverish';  in  thirty 
years,  the  western  breeze  had  not  once  fanned  his  blood' ; 
he  had  seen  no  sun,  no  moon, in  all  that  time';  nor  had  the 
voice  of  friend  or  kinsman  breathed  through  his  lattice. 
His  children — but  here  my  heart  began  to  bleed,  and  I 
was  forced  to  pause. 

13.  He  was  sitting  upon  the  ground,  upon  a  little  straw, 
in  the  farthest  corner  of  his  dungeon,  which  was  alternate- 
lyj  his  chair  and  bed';  a  little  calendark  of  small  sticks  was 
laid  at  the  head,  notched  all  over  with  the  dismal  days 
and  nights  he  had  passed  there.  He  had  one  of  these  lit- 
tle sticks  in  his  hand',  and,  with  a  rusty  nail,  he  was  etch- 
ing1 another  day  of  misery  to  add  to  the  heap. 

14.  As  I  darkened  the  little  light  he  had,  he  lifted  up  a 
hopeless  eye  toward  the  door,  then  cast  it  down,  shook  his 
head,  and  went  on  with  his  work  of  affliction.  I  heard 
the  chains  upon  his  legs,  as  he  turned  his  body  to  lay  his 
little  stick  upon  the  bundle.  He  gave  a  deep  sigh.  I  saw 
the  iron  enter  into  his  soul;  I  burst  into  tears;  I  could 
not  sustain  the  picture  of  confinement  which  my  fancy 
had  drawn. 


Sterne. 

f  €hym'-i€  Pow'-ee,  the  power  of  chemis- 
try, or  the  pretended  power  of  alchemy. 
b  Scep'-tre  (sep'-ter),  rule  ;  sway. 
h  Mi'-  tee,  a  kind  of  crown  worn  by  arch- 
bishops, etc. 
>  Frame,  disposition  of  mind. 
J  al-tkrn'-ate-ly,  in  succession  ;  one  after 
another. 

k  Cal'-en-dar,  a  register  of  the  year. 
1  Etch'-ing,  marking. 

[This  piece  is  a  striking  picture  of  the  evils  attending  a  loss  of  liberty,  drawn  from  the? 
imaginary  confinement  of  a  single  captive  in  a  dungeon,  the  whole  suggested  by  a  star- 
ling confined  in  its  cage.  The  lonely  captive  is  here  made  to  represent  Slavery ;  and 
hence  the  description  is  an  allegorical  picture. 

What  bold  figure  of  speech  is  introduced  in  the  7th  and  8th  verses  ?  The  last  three 
verses  furnish  a  beautiful  example  of  the  pathetic,  and  should  be  read  in  a  subdued  tone. 
and  with  the  expression  of  deep  feeling.] 


"  St ar'-ling,  a  European  bird.  (See  Fourth 
Reader,  "■School  and  Family  Series,"  p. 
120.)  The  American  starling  is  the  com- 
mon meadow-lark. 

b  TrEl'-lis,  lattice-work. 

c  Ar-PE€'-TiOfj«,  feelings ;  sympathies. 

d  Me  -  chan'-  i€  -  al,  words  spoken  without 
thought — by  rote. 

•  Draught  (draft)  something  swallowed,  or 
endured. 


A  wounded  reputation  is  seldom  cured. 

He  who  avoids  the  temptation,  avoids  the  sin. 

Nothing  is  so  secret  but  time  and  truth  will  reveal  it. 
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LESSON  LXXXI. 

UNION  AND  LIBERTY, 

1,  Who  would  severa  Freedom's  shrine'??- 
Who  would  draw  th'  invidious0  line'  ? 
Though,  by  birth,  one  spot  be  mine', 

Dear  is  all  the  rest' ! 
Dear,  to  me,  the  South's  fair  land' ! 
Dear,  the  central  mountain  band' ; 
Dear,  New  England's  rocky  strand' ; 

Dear,  the  prairied  West' ! 

2.  By  our  altars  pure  and  free' ! 
By  our  laws'  deep-rooted  tree' ! 
By  the  past's  dread  memory' ! 

By  our  Washington' ! 
By  our  common  kindredd  tongue' ! 
By  our  hopes,  bright,  buoyant,e  young' ! 
By  the  ties  of  country  strong' ! 

We  will  still  be  one' ! 
S.  Fathers !  have  ye  bled  in  vain'  ? 
Ages!  must  ye  droop  again'? 
Maker  !  shall  we  rashly  stain 

Blessings  sent  by  Thee' ! 
No' !  receive  our  solemn  vow, 
While  before  thy  throne  we  bow, 
Ever  to  maintain,  as  now, 

Union  and  Liberty! 

Theo.  S.  Grimke. 

0  Sev'ee,  separate ;  divide.  d  Kin  '-deed,  related  by  common  origin,  anc 

6  Shrine,  the  tomb,  or  altar,  which  contains      common  ties. 

the  sacred  memorials  of  our  freedom.         e  Buoy'-ant,  light;  elastic;  cheering. 
c  In  -  vid  - 1  -  ous,  hateful;  likely  to  cause 

feelings  of  hatred. 

[This  may  be  called  a  national  lyric  poem,  abounding  in  sentiments  of  patriotism,  ot 
love  of  country.  As  it  is  in  the  declamatory  style,  it  is  better  adapted  for  declamation 
than  for  reading.] 


Command  your  temper,  lest  it  command  you. 

A  good  cause  makes  a  stout  heart  and  a  strong  arm. 

A  liar  is  a  bravo  toward  God,  and  a  coward  toward  men, 
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LESSON  LXXXII. 

OSSIAN'S  ADDRESS  TO  THE  SUN. 

1.  0  thou  that  rollest  above,  round  as  the  shield  of  my 
fathers* !  Whence  are  thy  beams,  O  sunN !  thy  everlasting 
light* !  Thou  comest  forth  in  thy  awful  beauty :  the  stars 
hide  themselves  in  the  sky :  the  moon,  cold  and  pale,  sinks 
in  the  western  wave. 

2.  But  thou,  thyself,  movest  alone.  Who  can  be  a  com- 
panion of  thy  course?  The  oaks  of  the  mountains  fall; 
the  mountains  themselves  decay  with  years;  the  ocean 
shrinks  and  grows  again ;  the  moon  herself  is  lost  in 
heaven ;  but  thou  art  forever  the  same,  rejoicing  in  the 
brightness  of  thy  course. 

3.  When  the  world  is  dark  with  tempests' ;  when  thun- 
ders roll,  and  lightnings  flash,  thou  lookest  in  thy  beauty 
from  the  clouds,  and  laughest  at  the  storm.  But  to  Os- 
sian,  thou  lookest  in  vain;  for  he  beholds  thy  beams  no 
more;  whether  thy  yellow  hairs  float  on  the  eastern 
clouds',  or  thou  tremblest  at  the  gates  of  the  west. 

4.  But  thou  art,  perhaps,  like  me,  for  a  seasonv :  thy 
years  will  have  an  end.  Thou  shalt  sleep  in  the  clouds, 
careless  of  the  voice  of  the  morning.  Exult,  then,  0  sun ! 
in  the  strength  of  thy  youth ! 

5.  Age  is  dark  and  unlovely ;  it  is  like  the  glimmering 
light  of  the  moon,  when  it  shines  through  broken  clouds, 
and  the  mist  is  on  the  hills — when  the  blast  of  the  north 
is  on  the  plain,  and  the  traveler  shrinks  in  the  midst  of 
his  journey. 

[This  beautiful  "apostrophe"  to  the  sun  is  introduced  as  one  of  the  finest  examples  of 
the  sublime  in  writing.  Its  reading  requires  slow  time,  somewhat  of  a  low  key  (mono- 
lone),  and  long  quantity. 

Ossian  was  a  Caledonian  (a  native  of  Scotland),  and  is  supposed  to  have  lived  in  the 
/burth  century  A.C.  He  alludes  to  his  blindness  when  he  says,  "for  he  beholds  thy 
beams  no  more." 

Why  do  the  stars  "hide  themselves  in  the  sky?"  What  is  meant  by  "the  ocean 
■shrinks  and  grows  again  ?"    When  and  why  is  the  moon  "  lost  in  heaven  ?"] 


The  more  we  serve  God,  the  better  we  serve  ourselves. 
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LESSON  LXXXIIL 

MORTALITY  AND  IMMORTALITY. 

I.  MORTALITY. 

1.  Child  of  mortality,  whence  comest  thou'  ?  Why  is 
thy  countenance  sad',  and  why  are  thy  eyes  red  with  weep- 
ing' ?  I  have  seen  the  rose  in  its  beauty ;  it  spread  its 
leaves  to  the  morning  sun.  I  returned :  it  was  dying 
upon  its  stalk ;  the  grace  of  the  form  of  it  was  gone' ;  its 
loveliness  was  vanished  away';  its  leaves  were  scattered 
on  the  ground',  and  no  one  gathered  them  again. 

2.  A  stately  tree  grew  on  the  plain';  its  branches  were 
covered  with  verdure';  its  boughs  spread  wide',  and  made 
a  goodly  shadow';  the  trunk  was  like  a  strong  pillar';  the 
roots  were  like  crooked'  fangs'.  I  returned :  the  verdure 
was  nipped  by  the  east  wind ;  the  branches  were  lopped 
away  by  the  axe';  the  worm  had  made  its  way  into  the 
trunk',  and  the  heart  thereof  was  decayed';  it  mouldered 
away',  and  fell  to  the  ground\ 

3.  I  have  seen  the  insects  sporting  in  the  sunshine,  and 
darting  along  the  streams ;  their  wings  glittered  with  gold 
and  purple ;  their  bodies  shone  like  the  green  emerald ; 
they  were  more  numerous  than  I  could  count ;  their  mo- 
tions were  quicker  than  my  eye  could  glance.  I  returned : 
they  were  brushed  into  the  pool ;  they  were  perishing 
with  the  evening  breeze ;  the  swallow  had  devoured  them ; 
the  pike  had  seized  them ;  there  were  found  none  of  so 
great  a  multitude. 

4.  I  have  seen  man  in-  the  pride  of  his  strength ;  his 
cheeks  glowing  with  beauty ;  his  limbs  were  full  of  activi- 
ty ;  he  leaped ;  he  walked ;  he  ran ;  he  rejoiced  in  that 
be  was  more  excellent  than  those.  I  returned :  he  lay 
stiff  and  cold  on  the  bare  ground ;  his  feet  could  no  longer 
move,  nor  his  hands  stretch  themselves  out ;  his  life  was 
departed  from  him ;  and  the  breath  was  gone  out  of  his 
nostrils. 
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5.  Therefore  do  I  weep  because  death  is  in  the  world ; 
the  spoiler  is  among  the  works  of  God :  all  that  is  made 
must  be  destroyed  ;  all  that  is  born  must  die :  let  me  alone, 
for  I  will  weep  yet  longer. 

II.  IMMORTALITY. 

6.  I  have  seen  the  flower  withering  on  the  stalk,  and 
its  bright  leaves  spread  on  the  ground.  I  looked  again : 
it  sprung  forth  afresh ;  its  stem  was  crowned  with  new 
buds,  and  its  sweetness  filled  the  air. 

7.  I  have  seen  the  sun  set  in  the  west,  and  the  shades 
of  night  shut  in  the  wide  horizon  :  there  was  no  color,  nor 
shape,  nor  beauty,  nor  music  ;  gloom  and  darkness  brood- 
ed around.  I  looked  again  :  the  sun  broke  forth  from  the 
east,  and  gilded  the  mountain-tops ;  the  lark  rose  to  meet 
him  from  her  low  nest,  and  the  shades  of  darkness  fled 
away. 

8.  I  have  seen  the  insect,  being  come  to  its  full  size,  lan- 
guish, and  refuse  to  eat:  it  spun  itself  a  tomb,  and  was 
shrouded  in  the  silken  cone;  it  lay  without  feet,  or  shape, 
or  power  to  move.  I  looked  again  :  it  had  burst  its  tomb ; 
it  was  full  of  life,  and  sailed  on  colored  wings  through  the 
soft  air;  it  rejoiced  in  its  new  being. 

9.  Thus  shall  it  be  with  thee,  0  man !  and  so  shall  thy 
life  be  renewed.  Beauty  shall  spring  out  of  ashes,  and 
life  out  of  the  dust.  A  little  while  shalt  thou  lie  in  the 
ground,  as  the  seed  lies  in  the  bosom  of  the  earth :  but 
thou  shalt  be  raised  again ;  and  thou  shalt  never  die  any 
more. 

[In  this  lesson  creation  is  presented  to  via  under  two  aspects.  At  first  view,  every  thing 
seems  made  for  destruction.  The  rose  in  its  beauty,  the  stately  tree  of  the  plain,  the  in- 
sects sporting  in  the  sunshine,  and  even  man  himself — all  seem  doomed  to  death;  and 
we  mourn  as  those  who  have  no  hope. 

But  in  the  light  of  science  and  Revelation  a  new  aspect  of  things  is  presented.  The 
flower-stem  is  covered  with  new  buds  ;  the  sun  sets,  but  it  rises  again,  and  darkness  flees 
away;  the  insect  spins  itself  a  tomb, but  it  comes  forth  to  new  life;  and  man  shall  be 
raised  again,  and  die  no  more.  See  also  next  page.  For  a  farther  illustration  of  this 
subject  of  "Immortality,"  as  drawn  from  analogy  in  the  metamorphoses  of  Insects,  see 
Fourth  Reader,  pp.  169, 170,  and  the  present  work,  pp.  26T,  289,  etc. 

The  inflections  required  in  the  reading  of  this  piece  are  so  gentle,  that  the  whole  ap- 
proaches almost  to  monotone.  The  language  indicates  subdued  feelings,  requiring  gentle 
force,  slow  time,  low  pitch,  and  a  pure  tone  in  the  enunciation.] 
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LESSON  LXXXIV. 

THERE  ARE  NO  DEAD. 
This  mortal  must  put  on  immortality. — 1  Cor.  xv.,53. 

1.  There  is  no  death !    The  stars  go  down 

To  rise  upon  some  fairer  shore ; 
And  bright  in  Heaven's  jeweled  crown, 
They  shine  for  evermore. 

2.  There  is  no  death !    The  dust  we  tread 

Shall  change  beneath  the  summer  showers 
To  golden  grain  or  mellow  fruit, 
Or  rainbow-tinted  flowers. 

3.  There  is  no  death  !    An  angel  form 

Walks  o'er  the  earth  with  silent  tread ; 
He  bears  our  best-loved  things  away ; 
And  then  we  call  them — "  dead." 

4.  Born  into  that  undying  life, 

They  leave  us  but  to  come  again ; 
With  joy  we  welcome  them — the  same, 
Except  in  sin  and  pain. 

5.  And  ever  near  us,  though  unseen, 

The  dear  immortal  spirits  tread  ; 
For  all  the  boundless  universe 

Is  life  ;  THERE  ARE  NO  DEAD. 

J.  S.  McCreery. 

[This  little  poem  carries  out  the  sentiment  of  the  preceding  lesson,  and  is  here  intro- 
duced for  its  suggestive,  teachings,  which  the  teacher  can  carry  out  with  his  pupils  as  far 
as  he  deems  expedient. 

If  we  reflect  upon  the  brief  suggestions  of  the  lesson,  it  will  he  found  to  contain  a  deep 
principle  of  philosophy,  and  of  religion  also.  As  stated  in  the  second  verse,  there  is  no 
death  — no  destruction  —  no  annihilation.  What  we  call  the  death  of  plants  is  only  a 
change  to  other  forms  of  matter.  The  plant  seems  to  die;  but  it  only  changes  to  dust 
and  gases,  which  reappear  in  other  forms  and  other  combinations. 

And  it  is  a  consoling  thought,  which  religion  teaches,  that  our  loved  ones,  though  "we 
call  them  dead,"  merely  pass  from  this  world  to  reappear  in  another:  that  they  are  born 
into  an  u  undying  life and  that,  though  unseen,  they  are  ever  near  us.    '-There  abe 

no  DEAP."] 


Death  is  continually  walking  the  rounds  of  a  great  city, 
and  sooner  or  later  he  will  stop  at  every  man's  door.  But, 
after  all,  the  shortest  life  is  long  enough  if  it  leads  to  a  better, 
and  the  longest  life  is  too  short  if  it  do  not. 
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LESSON  LXXXV. 

THE  LEADSMAN'S  SONG. 


1.  'Twas  a  seaman  bold  on  the  ship's  lee-side,a 
When  the  green  waves  rollicked^  far  and  wide ; 
When  keen  winds  whistled  through  ragged  sails, 
With  a  dreary  gamut0  of  shrieks  and  wails — 
When  cloudy  masses  obscured  the  sun 

With  a  tangled  vapor  dark  and  dun,d 

When  the  stout  ship  reeled  with  the  tempest's  blows, 

And  the  voice  of  prayer  'mid  the  storm  arose 

As  the  jagged  line  of  the  dread  lee-shoree 

Came  dim  to  herald  the  breakerV  roar  ! 

'Twas  then  that  the  seaman  swung  the  Ieads 

With  a  circling  sweep  round  his  rain-beat  head? 

And  launching  it  down  in  the  troubled  sea, 

Sang  loudly  and  clear  this  song  to  me : 

2.  "  Quarter  less  four^ !  Quarter  less  four* ! 

Hark !  how  the  breakers  roar  a-lee,h 
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Chanting  aloud,  in  devilish  glee, 
Chorusing  ever, 'Owe  ship  more'!'' 

Wrecks  ashore  I  can  plainly  see ; 
Corpses  are  lying  there — corpses  four : 

There,  alack !  we  shall  shortly  be — 
Three  fathoms1  only' !  Quarter  less'  three ! 
8.  "  Three  and  a  half !    It  deepens  at  last : 

Quarter  less  four' !  there's  a  channel  here  : 

Courage,  pilot,  and  take  good  cheer. 
Five'!  the  danger  is  overpast: 
Six' !  huzza' !  for  it  deepens  fast. 
Quarter  less  eight' !    Quarter  less  eight' ! 
Now  may  the  breakers  lie  in  wait, 

Dragging  the  shoalsj  with  their  foamy  net. 
Others  may  meet  with  the  sailor's  fate, 

We  shall  be  snared1' — not  yet,  not  yet ! 
Nine  fathoms  clear' !    Nine  and  a  half  ! 
Now,  in  sooth,  we  can  bravely  laugh  ; 
For  the  distant  breakers,  I  wot,1  confess, 
With  their  sullen  roaring, '  One  ship  less !' " 


a  Lee'-sit>e,  the  side  farthest  from  the  point 
whence  the  wind  blows. 

b  R01/-LICKED,  moved  with  a  wild  and  frol- 
icsome air. 

c  Gam'-  pt,  a  succession  of  notes,  as  indi- 
cated by  the  musical  scale. 

d  Dun,  gloomy  ;  threatening. 

e  Lee'- shore,  the  shore  toward  which  the 
wind  blows. 


f  Break'  -er$,  foaming  waves  that  dash 

against  the  rocks, 
s  Lead  (15d),  a  mass  of  lead  attached  to  a 
cord,  and  used  in  sounding,  or  measuring 
the  depth  of  the  sea. 
h  A-lee',  on  the  lee  side.    (A  sea  phrase.) 
1  Fatu'om,  a  measure  of  six  feet. 
J  Shoals  shallow  places. 
k  Snar'ei),  entrapped  ;  wrecked. 
1  Wot,  know. 

[This  lesson  opens  with  a  description  of  a  ship  in  a  tempest,  drifting  upon  a  lee-shore. 
As  the  leadsman  throws  the  lead,  to  sound  the  depth  of  the  water,  he  is  supposed  to  sing 
the  song  embraced  in  the  2d  and  3d  verses. 

What  is  the  first  depth  of  water  announced  by  the  leadsman?  The  second?  The 
third  ?  When  was  there  the  greatest  danger  ?  What  is  the  greatest  depth  announced  ? 
What  figure  of  speech  in  the  2d  and  3d  lines  of  the  second  verse?  In  the  7th  and  8th 
lines  of  the  third  verse  ?    In  the  last  two  lines  of  the  lesson  ?] 


THE  LAUGH  OF  A  CHILD. 
I  love  it — I  love  it — the  laugh  of  a  child, 
Now  rippling  and  gentle,  now  merry  and  wild — 
Ringing  out  on  the  air  with  its  innocent  gush, 
Like  the  trill  of  a  bird  at  the  twilight's  soft  hush; 
Floating  off  on  the  breeze  like  the  tones  of  a  bell, 
Or  the  music  that  dwells  in  the  heart  of  a  shell. 
Oh  !  the  laugh  of  a  child,  so  wild  and  so  free, 
Is  the  merriest  sound  in  the  world*  for  me. 
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LESSON  LXXXVI. 

PLANT  LIFE. 

1.  See  that  rose-bush  in  the  garden,  covered  with  large 
and  beautiful  red  roses,  each  one  with  its  large  cluster  of 
petals,  or  flower  -  leaves !  How  different  from  the  wild 
brier,  which  is  the  wild  rose  of  the  woods!  And  would 
you  believe  that  all  our  hundred-leaf  roses',  our  cabbage 
roses',  our  moss  roses',  our  cinnamon  and  tea  roses',  and 
numerous  other  varieties',  have  been  produced  from  the 
five-leafed  wild  roses,  by  cultivation'?    Yet  this  is  so. 

2.  But  how  are  such  changes  produced'?  Open  a  rose- 
bud, and  within  it  you  may  find  numerous  little  yellow 
knobs  on  thread-like  sterns,  called  stamens.  Strange  as  it 
may  seem,  these  may  be  changed  to  petals,  or  flower- 
leaves,  by  feeding  the  roots  of  the  rose-bush  with,  rich 
soil,  and  by  carefully  trimming  and  pruning  its  branches. 
By  these  and  other  means,  gardeners  produce  roses  of  al- 
most endless  varieties  in  size,  in  color,  and  in  fragrance. 

3.  But  the  rose-bush,  which  so  well  repays  the  gardener 
for  his  care,  can  do  many  things,  seemingly,  of  itself  also. 
If  you  bend  a  branch  so  as  to  turn  the  leaves  upside  down, 
will  it  grow  so'  ?  No :  the  leaves  will  gradually  twist  on 
their  stems,  till  they  get  back  again.  They  will  turn  their 
smooth  shining  surface  to  the  sky ;  and  their  other  sur- 
face, which  is  full  of  very  small  holes,  cr  mouths,  they  will 
turn  to  the  ground ;  and  if  you  will  not  allow  them  to  do 
this,  they  will  languish  and  die. 

4.  And  we  might  almost  fancy  that  the  rose  reasons 
about  this.  The  upper  surface  of  the  leaves  needs  the 
sunlight,  and  the  lower  surface  needs  to  drink  in  the  moist- 
ure from  the  earth.  Those  little  mouths  on  the  under  side 
of  the  leaf — so  very  small  that  we  can  not  see  them  with 
the  naked  eye — are  wide  open  when  the  plant  is  thirsty \ 
half  open  when  it  needs  but  little  water\  and  closed'  when 
it  wants  noneY 
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5.  The  roots  act  in  a  wonderful  manner  also.  If  you 
put  the  rose-bush  into  soil  with  dry,  poor  earth  on  one  side, 
and  rich  earth  on  the  other,  the  roots  will  start  out,  as 
usual,  in  all  directions,  but  they  will  not  be  long  in  the 
dark  about  the  trick  that  has  been  played  them ;  for  very 
soon  they  will  all  be  found  traveling  off  to  the  good  rich 
earth. 

6.  Here  is  an  experiment  which  you  can  try.  If  you 
confine  a  rose-bush  by  sinking  a  tight  box  close  around  it 
farther  down  than  the  roots  ordinarily  go,  the  roots  will 
then  go  down  under  the  edges  of  the  box,  and  come  up  on 
the  other  side  until  they  find  the  proper  level  and  the  soil 
that  best  pleases  them.  Is  not  the  rose-bush,  then,  a  very 
sensible  plant?    But  all  other  plants  are  just  as  sensible. 

7.  Some  plants  seem  to  know  more  about  the  weather 
than  we  do,  for  they  roll  up  their  leaves  when  the  rain 
is  coming,  and  spread  them  out  wide  when  the  storm  has 
passed  by.    Who  gave  them  this  knowledge^? 

8.  Other  plants  fold  up  their  leaves  and  close  their  flow- 
ers at  night,  and  seem  to  go  to  sleep ;  and  they  only  open 
them  on  the  morrow  if  it  promises  fine  weather ;  but  if  it 
is  cloudy  and  rainy,  they  remain  dozing  all  day.  Plant 
life  is  full  of  wonders. 

[This  lesson  is  a  plain  prose  description  of  some  of  the  wonders  of  plant  life.  Let  tne 
pupils  see  if  they  can  detect  any  figurative  language  in  this  lesson.] 


THE  OCEAN  PEARL. 

1.  A  little  particle  of  rain, 

That  from  a  passing  cloud  descended, 
Was  heard  thus  idly  to  complain  : 

"My  brief  existence  now  is  ended: 
Outcast  alike  of  earth  and  sky, 
Useless  to  live,  unknown  to  die!" 

2.  It  chanced  to  fall  into  the  sea, 

And  there  an  open  shell  received  it. 
In  after  years  how  rich  was  he 

Who  from  its  prison-house  relieved  it? 
The  drop  of  rain  had  formed  a  gem 

To  deck  a  monarch's  diadem. 
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LESSON  LXXXVII. 

THE  THREE  POETS. 


I.  The  Lark. 

1.  When  the  mist  of  the  morning  rose  on  high, 
A  lark  went  singing  up  the  sky, 

Singing  and  shining  in  the  sun, 

Bright  with  the  day,  ere  the  day  begun. 

2.  "  I  am  the  bird  of  morn,"  sang  he, 

"  And  the  morn,  I  think,  is  made  for  me ; 
Its  earliest  light  caresses  my  wing, 
And  it  always  rises  when  I  sing!" 

II.  The  Man. 

S.  The  mist  rose  higher  in  the  sky, 
As  a  noble  poet  wandered  by ; 
He  saw  the  bird,  and  he  heard  its  song, 
And  he  smiled,  for  his  faith  in  himself  was  strong, 

4.  "  Sing  on,  little  bird,  and  soar  and  shine ; 

You  can  never  o'ertake  these  thoughts  of  mine; 
And  for  my  songs,  when  the  songs  do  come, 
Let  the  whole  world  hear  them,  and  be  dumb." 
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III.  The  Sun. 

5.  But  now  the  sun  arose,  as  of  old, 
In  all  his  pomp  of  purple  and  gold : 
The  lark  was  drowned  in  a  sea  of  light, 
And  the  poet  dropped  from  his  giddy  height, 

6.  "There  is  no  poet,"  the  poet  said, 

Like  the  beautiful,  bright  old  Sun  overhead : 

Never  a  word  does  he  sing  or  say, 

But  his  smile  is  the  golden  poem — Day  !" 

Harper's  Weekly. 

[This  poem  is  irregular  in  measure,  but  the  sentiment  is  highly  poetical.  What  scene 
is  first  described  ?  What  did  the  lark  sing  ?  What  scene  is  next  described  ?  What  did 
the  poet  sing?  What  is  the  third  scene  described  ?  What  is  meant  by  "the  poet  drop- 
ped from  his  giddy  height?"    What  is  the  tribute  paid  by  the  poet  to  the  sun? 

What  figure  of  speech  in  the  3d  line  of  the  2d  verse  ?  Why  is  the  last  line  in  the  lesson 
a  metaphor?  (As  the  term  " poetry" is  often  applied  to  the  language  of  excited  imagina- 
tion and  feeling,  so  that  which  is  calculated  to  excite  the  imagination  mny  be  called,  met- 
aphorically, a  upoem.")] 


LESSON  LXNXVIII. 

THE  VICE  OF  LYING. 

1.  To  warn  us  from  lying,  we  should  do  well  to  consider 
the  folly,  the  meanness,  and  the  wickedness  of  it. 

2.  The  FOLLY  of  lying  consists  in  its  defeating  its  own 
purpose.  A  habit  of  lying  is  generally  detected  in  the 
end ;  and  after  detection,  the  liar,  instead  of  deceiving, 
will  not  be  believed  when  he  speaks  the  truth.  Nay, 
every  single  lie  is  attended  with  such  a  variety  of  circum- 
stances, which  lead  to  a  detection,  that  it  is  usually  discov- 
ered. 

3.  The  object  of  a  lie  is,  generally,  to  conceal  a  fault; 
but  as  this  end  is  seldom  attained,  the  liar  not  only  makes 
the  fault  worse,  but  adds  another  to  it.  In  point  even  of 
prudence,  an  honest  confession  would  serve  him  better. 

4.  The  meanness  of  lying  arises  from  its  cowardice.  He 
who  dare  not  boldly  and  nobly  speak  the  truth,  must  be  a 
coward.  Hence  it  is,  that  in  the  fashionable  world,  the 
word  liar  is  always  considered  a  term  of  peculiar  reproach. 

5.  The  wickedness  of  lying  consists  in  its  pervertinga 
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one  of  the  greatest  blessings  of  God,  the  use  of  speech  ;  in 
making  that  a  mischief  to  mankind,  which  was  intended 
for  a  benefit.  "  Lying  lips  are  an  abominationb  to  the 
Lord,"  but  "  the  lip  of  truth  shall  be  established  forever." 
Truth  is  the  greatest  bond  of  society.  If  one  man  lies', 
why  may  not  another'?  and  if  there  is  no  truth',  no  one 
can  be  trusted\ 

6.  An  equivocation*  is  nearly  related  to  a  lie.  It  is  an 
intention  to  deceive  by  the  use  of  words  of  a  double  mean- 
ing, or  words  which,  in  one  sense,  are  true,  but  not  in  the 
sense  intended  by  the  speaker.  It  is  equally  criminal 
with  the  most  downrightd  falsehood.  A  nod,  or  sign, 
may  convey  a  lie  as  effectually  as  the  most  deceitful  lan- 
guage.   An  acted  lie  is  as  wicked  as  a  spoken  lie. 

7.  Every  engagement,  every  promise,  though  of  the 
slightest  kind,  should  be  punctually  observed,  if  possible; 
and  he  who  does  not  think  himself  bound  by  his  word,  is 
neither  an  honest  man,  nor  a  gentleman. 

a  Per-vert'-ing,  turning  from  good  to  bad.  I  c  E-quiv-o-oa'-tion,  the  use  of  words  of 
"  A-bom-in-a'-tion,  object  of  loathing,  or       double  signification, 
disgust.  I  d  Down'-right,  absolute ;  positive. 

[  This  lesson  is  didactic  in  character,  as  it  is  intended  for  instruction  in  morals.  It  set* 
forth  the  folly,  meanness,  and  wickedness  of  lying,  and  the  duty  of  truthfulness.] 


LESSON  LXXXIX. 

THE  SONG  OF  AUTUMN. 

1.  I  have  painted  the  woods,  I  have  kindled  the  sky, 

I  have  brightened  the  hills  with  a  glance  of  mine  eye ; 
I  have  scattered  the  fruits,  I  have  gathered  the  corn, 
And  now  from  the  earth  must  her  verdurea  be  torn. 

Ye  lingering  flowers,  ye  leaves  of  the  spray ,b 

I  summon  ye  all — away !  away ! 

2.  No  more  from  the  depth  of  the  grove  may  be  heard 
The  joy-burdened  song  of  the  fluttering  bird  ; 

I  have  passed  o'er  the  branches  that  sheltered  him  there, 
And  their  quivering  drapery0  is  shaken  to  aiy. 

Ye  lingering  flowers,  ye  leaves  of  the  spray, 

I  summon  ye  all — away !  away ! 

L2 
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3.  Plead  not  the  days  are  yet  sunny  and  long, 

That  your  hues  are  still  bright'ning,  your  fibresd  still 
strong ; 

To  vigor  and  beauty  relentless*3  am  I — 

There  is  nothing  too  young  or  too  lovely  to  die. 

Ye  lingering  flowers,  ye  leaves  of  the  spray, 

I  summon  ye  all — away  !  away  ! 

4.  And  I  call  on  the  winds  that  repose  in  the  north, 
To  send  their  wild  voices  in  unisonf  forth  ; 

Let  the  harp  of  the  tempest  be  dolefully  strung^ — 
There's  a  wail  to  be  made,  there's  a  dirge11  to  be  sung ; 
For  the  lingering  flowers,  the  leaves  of  the  spray — 
They  are  doomed — they  are  dying — away!  away! 

•  Verd'-ure  (yur)  greenness ;  freshness.  :  d  FT'-bres,  or  Fi'-ber$,  thread-like  frame- 
b  Spray,  twigs  and  small  branches  of  the      work  of  leaves,  etc. 

trees.  e  Re-lent'-less,  stern ;  unyielding. 

c  Dr.V-per-y,  the  dress  which  clothes  the  !  f  U'-ni-*on,  in  agreement ;  in  harmony. 

trees.  I  s  Strung,  tuned. 

|  h  Dirge,  a  funeral  hymn. 

[To  what  kind  or  class  of  poetry  does  this  song  belong?  Why?  What  one  figure  of 
speech  is  embraced  in  the  whole  poem?  Why?  What  figure  of  speech  in  each  ot  the  first 
four  lines  of  the  4th  verse? 

Explain  what  is  meant  by  " painting  the  woods,"  and  "kindling  the  sky,"  1st  verse. 
How  has  autumn  "brightened  the  hills?"  How  "scattered  the  fruits,"  etc.?  In  this 
manner  explain  the  entire  lesson.] 


LESSON  XC. 

AUTUMN. 

1.  Is  not  autumn  the  manhood 
of  the  year  ?  Is  it  not  the  ripest 
of  the  seasons?  Do  not  proud 
flowers  blossom  —  the  golden- 
rod,  the  orchis,  the  dahlia,  and 
the  bloody  cardinal  of  the  swamp 
lands? 

2.  Golden  fruits  hang  heavy 
from  the  trees,  and  purple  clus- 
ters cumbera  the  vines.  The 

fields  of  maize  show  weeping  spindles,  and  broad,  rustling 
leaves,  and  ears  half  glowing  with  the  crowded  corn ;  the 
September  wind  whistles  over  their  thick-set  ranks  with 
whispers  of  plenty. 


FIFTH  READER. 
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3.  The  Bob-o'-Lincolns  have  come  back  from  their  sum- 
mer rambles  among  the  rice-fields ;  the  larks,  with  lifted 
heads,  stand  tall  upon  the  close-mown  meadow ;  the  quails, 
in  half-grown  coveys,b  saunter0  hidden  through  the  under- 
brush that  skirts  the  wood ;  the  crows,  in  companies,  caw 
aloft ;  and  the  squirrels  chatter  at  sunrise,  and  gnaw  off 
the  full-grown  burs  of  the  chestnuts. 

4.  The  ash-trees  grow  crimson  in  color;  the  birches  touch 
their  frail  sprayd  with  yellow ;  the  maple  in  the  lowlands 
turns  suddenly  its  silvery  greenness  into  orange-scarlet; 
the  beeches  are  crimpede  with  the  frost;  and  the  sturdy 
oaks,  finally  yielding  to  swift  winds,  as  youth's  pride  yields 
to  manly  duty,  strew  the  ground  with  the  scattered  glories 
of  their  summer  strength,  and  warm  and  feed  the  earth 
with  the  remains  of  their  leafy  honors. 

5.  Autumn  withdraws  the  thoughts  from  the  wide  and 
joyous  landscape  of  summer,  and  fixes  them  upon  those 
objects  which  bloom  and  rejoice  within  the  household. 
The  old  hearth,  that  has  rioted  the  summer  through  with 
boughs  and  blossoms,  gives  up  its  withered  tenantry/  The 
fire-dogs^  gleam  kindly  upon  the  evening  hours ;  and  the 
blaze  wakens  those  sweet  hopes  and  prayers  which  cluster 
around  the  fireside  of  home. 

6.  At  midday  the  air  is  mild  and  soft;  a  warm,  blue 
smoke  lies  in  the  mountain-gaps;  and  the  woods  upon  the 
upland  blend  their  rich  colors  with  the  hazy  sky.  The 
river  runs  low  with  August  drought,11  and  frets1  upon  the 
pebbly  bottom  with  a  soft,  low  murmur,  as  of  joys  that 
are  past. 

7.  As  the  sun  sinks,  doubling  his  diskJ  in  the  October 
haze,  the  low  south  wind  creeps  over  the  withered  tree- 
tops,  and  dripsk  the  leaves  upon  the  land.  The  windows 
that  were  wide  open  at  noon  are  closed;  and  a  bright 
blaze — to  drive  off  the  easterly  dampness  that  promises  a 
storm — flashes  lightly  and  kindly  over  my  room. 

8.  As  the  sun  sinks  lower  and  lower,  his  red  beams  die 
in  a  sea  of  great  gray  clouds.    Slowly  and  quietly  they 
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creep  up  over  the  night  sky.  Venus  is  shrouded.  The 
western  stars  blink1  faintly,  then  fade  in  the  mounting  va- 
pors. The  vane  points  east  of  south.  The  constellations1" 
in  the  zenithn  struggle  to  be  seen,  but  presently  give  over, 
and  hide  their  shining. 

9.  By  late  lamplight  the  sky  is  all  gray  and  dark ;  the 
vane  has  turned  two  points  nearer  east.  The  clouds  sift 
fine  rain-drops,  that  you  only  feel  with  your  face  turned 
to  the  heavens.  But  soon  they  grow  thicker  and  heavier; 
and  as  I  sit,  watching  the  blaze,  and — dreaming — they  pat- 
ter thick  and  fast,  under  the  driving  wind,  upon  the  win- 
dow, like  the  swift  tread  of  an  army  of  men  ! 

Adapted. — Donald  G.  Mitchell. 


€um'-ber,  load ;  weigh  down. 
€ov'-eys  (kuv'-ez),  broods;  small  flocks. 
Saun'-ter,  wander  about  idly. 
Spray,  twigs ;  branches. 
€kimp'ed,  curled  up ;  shrunk. 
Tjsn'-amt-by, whatever  occupied  the  place. 
FrRE'-DOG*,  the  brass  andirons. 
Drought  (drout),  dryness ;  want  of  water. 


Frets,  rubs;  grates. 
Disk,  face,  or  whole  surface. 
Drips,  lets  fall,  as  if  in  drops. 
Blink,  twinkle ;  shine. 
Con-stel-la'-tions,  clusters  or  groups  of 
fixed  stars. 

Ze'-nith,  that  part  of  the  heavens  over- 
head. 

[This  is  a  beautiful  poetic  description  of  autumn,  although  written  in  prose — the  poetry 
consisting  in  language  expressive  of  imagination  and  feeling.  Change  the  lesson  from 
figurative  to  such  plain  language  as  will  simply  describe  the  scenes  as  they  are,  and  the 
poetry  will  be  lost. 

What  metaphor  in  the  first  line  of  the  lesson?  What  figure  of  speech  is  it  where  the 
wind  is  said  to  whistle  and  ivhisper?  What  simile  in  the  4th  verse?  Point  out  the  fig- 
urative language  in  the  5th  verse.  What  are  the  scenes  and  incidents  mentioned  in  the 
description  of  the  coming  on  of  the  eastern  storm  ?] 


A  FIRE. 

A  fire's  a  good,  companionable  friend1 ; 
A  comfortable  friend,  who  meets  your  face 
With  pleasant  welcome' ;  makes  the  poorest  shed 
As  pleasant  as  a  palace1 !    Are  you  cold'  ? 
He  warms1  you  :  weary'  ?  he  refreshes1  you  : 
Hungry'?  he  doth  prepare  your  food1  for  you  : 
Are  you  in  darkness'  ?  he  gives  light'  to  you. 
In  a  strange  land,  his  face  is  that  of  one 
Familiar  from  your  childhood1.    Are  you  poor'  ? 
What  matters  it  to  him'  ?    He  knows  no  difference 
Between  an  emperor'  and  the  poorest  beggar1 ! 
Where  is  the  friend,  that  bears  the  name  of  man, 
Will  do  as  much  for  you'  ? 

Mary  Howitt. 


FIFTH  READER. 


LESSON  XCI. 


AUTUMN  SCENES. 


1.  Sweet  is  the  voice  that  calls 
From  babbling3,  waterfalls, 

In  meadows  where  the  downy  seeds  are  flying; 
And  soft  the  breezes  blow, 
And,  eddying,  come  and  go 

In  faded  gardens  where  the  rose  is  dying. 

2.  Among  the  stubbled  corn 

The  blitheb  quail  pipes0  at  morn  ; 
The  merry  partridge  drums  in  hidden  places; 

And  glittering  insects  gleam 

Above  the  reedy  stream 
Where  busy  spiders  spin  their  filmy  laces. 
3  At  eve,  cool  shadows  fall 

Across  the  garden  wall, 
And  on  the  clustered  grapes  to  purple  turning  s 

And  pearly  vapors  lie 

Along  the  eastern  sky, 
Where  the  broad  harvest-moon  is  redly  burning. 
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4.  Ah !  soon  on  field  and  hill 
The  winds  shall  whistle  chill, 

And  patriarch*1  swallows  call  their  flocks  together 
To  fly  from  frost  and  snow, 
And  seek  for  lands  where  blow 

The  fairer  blossoms  of  a  balmier  weathea*. 

5.  The  pollen-dustede  bees 
Search  for  the  honey-leesf 

That  linger  in  the  last  flowers  of  September ; 

While  plaintive  mourning  doves 

Coo  sadly  to  their  loves 
Of  the  dead  summer,  they  so  well  remember. 

6.  The  cricket  chirps  all  day, 
"  Oh,  fairest  summer,  stay  !" 

The  squirrel  eyes  askanceg  the  chestnuts  brownings 

The  wild-fowl  fly  afar 

Above  the  foamy  bar, 
And  hasten  southward  ere  the  skies  are  frowning. 

7.  Now  comes  a  fragrant  breeze 
Through  the  dark  cedar-trees, 

And  round  about  my  temples  fondly  lingers 

In  gentle  playfulness, 

Like  to  the  soft  caress 
Bestowed  in  happier  days  by  loving  fingers. 

8.  Yet,  though  a  sense  of  grief 
Comes  with  the  falling  leaf, 

And  memory  makes  the  summer  doubly  pleasant, 

In  all  my  autumn  dreams 

A  future  summer  gleams ,h 
Passing  the  fairest  glories  of  the  present ! 

Geo.  Arnold. 


*  Bab'-bling,  murmuring. 
b  Blithe,  merry ;  happy. 

*  Pipes,  sings;  whistles. 

d  Pa'-tei-aikh,  the  elders  of  the  flock. 
e  Pol'-t.en-dust'-ei),  covered  with  the  pol- 
len of  flowers. 


f  Hon'-ey-lees,  the  dregs;  the  last  of  the 
honey. 

s  A-skance',  sideways ;  ohliquely. 
h  Gleams,    glimmers    in    the    distance ; 
shines. 


[This  poem  is  descriptive  of  "rural  scenes  "  To  what  division  of  poetry,  therefore, 
does  it  belong?  Mention  the  scenes  described  in  each  verse.  Point  out  some  of  the  fig- 
ures of  speech  contained  in  the  poem.  What  is  meant  by  the  "  future  summer,"  in  tha 
last  verse  ?J 


FIFTH  READER. 
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LESSON  XCIL 

WINTER  SCENES. 


1.  See,  Winter  comes,  to  rule  the  varied  year, 
Sullen  and  sad,  with  all  his  rising  train;* 
Vapors,  and  clouds,  and  storms. 

Thomson's  Seasons. 


2.  The  dead  leaves  strew  the  forest-walk, 

And  withered  are  the  pale  wild  flowers: 
The  frost  hangs  black'ning  on  the  stalk ; 
The  dew-drops  fall  in  frozen  showers. 

3.  Gone  are  the  Spring's  green  sprouting  bowers, 

Gone  Summer's  rich  and  mantling5  vines, 
And  Autumn,  with  her  yellow  hours, 
On  hill  and  plain  no  longer  shines. 

Bkainaed. 

4.  The  bleak  wind  whistles — snow-showers,  far  and  near, 

Drift,  without  echo,  to  the  whitening  ground  : 
Autumn  hath  passed  away,  and,  cold  and  drear,0 
Winter  stalksd  in,  with  frozen  mantle  bound. 

Mrs.  Norton. 
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5.  Outside  the  window-pane, 
Across  the  barren  plain, 

With  dreary  wail  the  wintry  winds  are  calling ; 

And  softly,  sad,  and  slow, 

The  gently-dropping  snow, 
From  out  the  sky,  in  feathery  flakes,  is  falling. 

6.  The  clambering  casement  vine, 
That  marked  the  year's  decline 

With  leaves  in  which  the  Autumn's  fires  were  burning, 

Now  sere,e  and  stripped  quite  bare, 

Hangs  coldly  shivering  there, 
A  tender  thing  that  waits  the  Spring's  returning 

7.  The  fields  are  white  below — 
Their  covering  of  snow, 

That  o'er  the  earth,  a  chilly  shroud,  is  lying; 

And  through  the  elm's  huge  limbs 

The  wind  is  chanting  hymns, 
Like  soft,  sad  dirgesf  for  some  poor  soul  dying. 

8.  At  home,  beside  the  hearth, 
With  jest  and  song  of  mirth, 

And  ringing  chorus  to  the  rafters  pealing, 

The  long  dark  evening  goes  ; 

The  cider,  circling,  flows, 
And  lights  the  eye  with  sparks  of  kindly  feeling. 

9.  And  so,  with  song  and  cheer, 
The  Winter,  cold  and  drear, 

Flits  lightly  by,  on  Time's  swift  pinionsg  flying ; 

And  in  our  hearts  the  flower 

Of  gladness  blooms  each  hour, 
Although,  outside,  the  winds  are  sadly  sighing. 

Shepherd. 

a  Teain,  attendants.  e  Seee,  dry ;  withered. 

b  Mant'-ling,  covering,  as  with  a  cloak.       '  Dir'-ues,  funeral  hymns. 
c  Dreah,  gloomy  ;  dismal.  e  Pin'-ions,  wings. 

d  Stalks,  walks  with  high  and  proud  steps. 

[This  lesson  also  consists  of  extracts  from  pastoral  poetry,  descriptive  of  rural  scenes. 

How  does  the  first  verse  differ,  in  kind,  from  all  the  rest?  How  is  Winter  represented 
ns  coming?  What  figure  of  speech  is  here  used  ?  What  is  the  "train"  that  accompanies 
Winter  ? 

What  meaning  is  expressed  in  the  third  line  of  the  2d  verse?  What  is  meant  by 
Autumn's  "yellow  hours?"  What  figure  of  speech  in  the  last  line  of  the  4th  verse? 
Point  out  the  figurative  language  in  the  remaining  verses.] 


FIFTH  READER. 
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LESSON  XCIII 

DEATH  AND  BURIAL  OF  LITTLE  NELL. 

[Prom  "Master  Humphrey's  Clock."] 

[The  following  extract  from  Master  Humphrey's  Clock  describes  the  death  and  burial 
of  u  Little  Nell,"  one  of  the  sweetest  and  purest  of  all  the  characters  which  the  pen  of 
Dickens  has  drawn.  She  is  represented  as  the  constant  attendant  of  her  grandfather,  a 
kind-hearted  but  weak-minded  old  man,  over  whose  troubled  pathway  her  presence  sheds 
the  light  of  innocence  and  love  ;  and  when  the  gentle  being  is  taken  from  him,  he  is  left 
desolate  and  broken-hearted.  The  entire  story  is  one  of  great  power  and  beauty,  which 
has  awakened  the  sympathies  of  many  a  heart,  and  called  forth  many  a  tear.] 

1.  By  little  and  little  the  old  man  had  drawn  back  to- 
ward the  inner  chamber,  while  these  words  were  spoken. 
He  pointed  there,  as  he  replied,  with  trembling  lips, 

"  You  plot  among  you  to  wean  my  heart  from  her. 
You  will  never  do  that — never  while  I  have  life.  I  have 
no  relative  or  friend  but  her — I  never  had — I  never  will 
have.  She  is  all  in  all  to  me.  It  is  too  late  to  part  us 
now." 

2.  Waving  them  off  with  his  hand,  and  calling  softly  to 
her  as  he  went,  he  stole  into  the  room.  They  who  were 
left  behind  drew  close  together,  and  after  a  few  whispered 
words — not  unbroken  by  emotion,  or  easily  uttered — fol- 
lowed him.  They  moved  so  gently  that  their  footsteps 
made  no  noise;  but  there  were  sobs  from  among  the  group, 
and  sounds  of  grief  and  mourning. 

3.  For  she  was  dead*.  There,  upon  her  little  bed',  she 
lay  at  rest*.  The  solemn  stillness  was  no  marvela  now. 
Yes,  she  was  dead*.  No  sleep  so  beautiful  and  calm*,  so 
free  from  trace  of  pain*,  so  fair  to  look*  upon.  She  seemed 
a  creature  fresh  from  the  hand  of  God,  and  waiting  for  the 
breath  of  life*;  not  one  who  had  lived',  and  suffered  death*. 

4.  Her  couch  was  dressed  with  here  and  there  some 
winter  berries  and  green  leaves,  gathered  in  a  spot  she  had 
been  used  to  favor.  "When  I  die',  put  near  me  some- 
thing that  has  loved  the  light,  and  always  had  the  sky 
above*  it."    These  were  her  words. 

5.  She  was  dead*.  Dear,  gentle,  patient,  noble  Nell  was 
dead*.    Her  little  bird — a  poor  slight  thing  the  pressure 
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of  a  finger  would  have  crushed — was  stirring  nimbly  in 
its  cage;  and  the  strong  heart  of  its  child  -  mistress  was 
mute  and  motionless  forever ! 

6.  Where  were  the  traces  of  her  early  cares,  her  suffer- 
ings and  fatigues^  ?  All  gone\  Sorrow  was  dead,  indeed, 
in  her ;  but  peace  and  perfect  happiness  were  born ;  im- 
aged5 in  her  tranquil  beauty  and  profound0  repose. 

7.  And  still  her  former  self  lay  there,  unaltered  in  this 
change.  Yes\-  the  old  fireside  had  smiled  on  that  same 
sweet  face,  which  had  passed,  like  a  dream,  through  hauntsd 
of  misery  and  care\  At  the  door  of  the  poor  schoolmaster, 
on  the  summer  evening^,  before  the  furnace  fire  upon  the 
cold,  wet  night\  at  the  still  bedside  of  the  dying  boy\  there 
had  been  the  same  mild,  lovely  look, 

8.  The  old  man  held  one  languid  arm  in  his,  and  kept 
the  small  hand  tight  folded  to  his  breast,  for  warmth.  It 
was  the  hand  she  had  stretched  out  to  him  with  her  last 
smiler — the  hand  that  had  led  him  on  through  all  their 
wanderings.  Ever  and  anon  he  pressed  it  to  his  lips; 
then  hugged  it  to  his  breast  again  ;  murmuring  that  it  was 
warmer  now ;  and  as  he  said  it,  he  looked,  in  agony,  to 
those  who  stood  around,  as  if  imploring  them  to  help  her. 

9.  She  was  dead,  and  past  all  help,  or  need  of  it.  The 
ancient  rooms  she  had  seemed  to  fill  with  life,  even  while 
her  own  was  ebbing6  fastv — the  garden  she  had  tended' — 
the  eyes  she  had  gladdened' — the  noiseless  haunts  of  many 
a  thoughtless  hour' — the  paths  she  had  trodden,  as  it  were, 
but  yesterday' — could  know  her  no  more\ 

10.  "  It  is  not,"  said  the  schoolmaster,  as  he  bent  down 
to  kiss  her  on  the  cheek,  and  gave  his  tears  free  vent/  "it 
is  not  in  this  world  that  heaven's  justice  ends.  Think  whaf 
earth  is,  compared  with  the  world  to  which  her  young 
spirit  has  winged  its  early  flight,  and  say,  if  one  deliberate 
wish,  expressed  in  solemn  terms  above  this  bed,  could  call 
her  back  to  life',  which  of  us  would  utterx  it !" 

11.  They  were  all  about  her  at  the  time  she  died,  know- 
ing that  the  end  was  drawing  nigh.    She  died  soon  after 
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daybreak.  They  had  read  and  talked  to  her  in  the  earlier 
portion  of  the  night :  but  as  the  hours  crept  on,  she  sank 
to  sleep.  They  could  tell,  by  what  she  faintly  uttered  in 
her  dreams,  that  they  were  of  her  journeyings  with  the  old 
man ;  they  were  of  no  painful  scenes,  but  of  those  who  had 
'  helped  them,  and  used  them  kindly ;  for  she  often  said, 
with  great  fervor,  "God  bless  you!"  Waking,  she  never 
wandered  in  her  mind  but  once,  and  that  was  at  the  sound 
of  beautiful  music  which  she  said  was  in  the  air.  God 
knows.    It  may  have  been. 

12.  Opening  her  eyes,  at  last,  from  a  very  quiet  sleep, 
she  begged  that  they  would  kiss  her  once  again.  That 
done,  she  turned  to  the  old  man,  with  a  lovely  smile  upon 
her  face — such,  they  said,  as  they  had  never  before  seen, 
and  never  could  forget — and  clung  with  both  her  arms 
about  his  neck.  They  did  not  know  that  she  was  dead, 
at  first. 

13.  For  the  rest,  she  had  never  murmured  or  complain- 
ed ;  but,  with  a  quiet  mind,  and  manner  quite  unaltered — 
save  that  she  every  day  became  more  earnest  and  more 
grateful  to  them — she  had  faded  away  like  the  light  upon 
the  summer's  evening. 

14.  The  child  who  had  been  her  little  friend  came  there, 
almost  as  soon  as  it  was  day,  with  an  offering  of  dried  flow- 
ers, which  he  begged  them  to  lay  upon  her  breast.  He  told 
them  of  his  dream  again,  and  that  it  was  of  her  being  re- 
stored to  them,  just  as  she  used  to  be.  He  begged  hard  to 
see  her — saying  that  he  would  be  very  quiet,  and  that  they 
need  not  fear  his  being  alarmed ;  for  he  had  sat  alone  by 
his  younger  brother  all  day  long  when  he  was  dead,  and 
he  had  felt  glad  to  be  so  near  him.  They  let  him  have 
his  wish ;  and,  indeed,  he  kept  his  word,  and  was,  in  his 
childish  way,  a  lesson  to  them  all. 

15.  Up  to  that  time  the  old  man  had  not  spoken  once, 
except  to  her,  nor  stirred  from  the  bedside.  But,  when  he 
saw  her  little  favorite,  he  was  moved  as  they  had  not  seen 
him  yet ;  and  he  made  as  though  he  would  have  the  lad 
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come  nearer.  Then,  pointing  to  the  bed,  he  burst  into 
tears  for  the  first  time;  and  they  who  stood  by,  knowing 
that  the  sight  of  this  child  had  done  him  good,  left  them 
alone  together. 

16.  Soothing  him  with  his  artless  talk  of  her,  the  child 
persuaded  him  to  take  some  rest,  to  walk  abroad,  to  do 
almost  as  he  desired  him.  And,  when  the  day  came  on 
which  they  must  remove  her,  in  her  earthly  shape,  from 
earthly  eyes  forever,  he  led  the  old  man  away,  that  he 
might  not  know  when  she  was  taken  from  him.  They 
were  to  gather  fresh  leaves  and  berries  for  her  bed. 

17.  And  now  the  bellv — the  bell  she  had  so  often  heard  by 
night  and  day,  and  listened  to  with  solemn  pleasure,  almost 
as  a  living  voice' — rung  its  remorseless^  toll  for  her\  so 
young',  so  beautiful',  so  good\  Decrepit*1  age,  and  vigor- 
ous life,  and  blooming  youth,  and  helpless  infancy  poured 
forth — on  crutches,  in  the  pride  of  strength  and  health,  in 
the  full  blush  of  promise,  in  the  mere  dawn  of  life — to 
gather  round  her  tomb\  Old  men  were  there,  whose  eyes 
were  dim  and  senses  failing^ — grandmothers,  who  might 
have  died  ten  years  ago,  and  still  been  old' — the  deaf,  the 
blind,  the  lame,  the  palsied',  the  living  dead  in  many 
shapes  and  forms',  to  see  the  closing  of  that  early  grave\ 

18.  Along  the  crowded  path  they  bore  her  now,  pure  as 
the  newly-fallen  snow  that  covered  it,  whose  day  on  earth 
had  been  as  fleeting.  Under  the  porch,  where  she  had  sat 
when  Heaven  in  its  mercy  brought  her  to  that  peaceful 
spot,  she  passed  again,  and  the  old  church  received  her  in 
its  quiet  shade. 

19.  They  carried  her  to  one  quiet  nook,  where  she  had 
many  and  many  a  time  sat  musing,  and  laid  their  burden 
softly  on  the  pavement.  The  light  streamed  on  it  through 
the  colored  window — a  window  where  the  boughs  of  trees 
were  ever  rustling  in  the  summer,  and  where  the  birds 
sang  sweetly  all  day  long.  With  every  breath  of  air  that 
stirred  among  those  branches  in  the  sunshine,  some  trem- 
bling, changing  light  would  fall  upon  her  grave. 
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20.  Earth  to  earth — ashes  to  ashes — dust  to  dust.  Many 
a  young  hand  dropped  in  its  little  wreath — many  a  stifled 
sob  was  heard.  Some — and  they  were  not  few — knelt 
down.    All  were  sincere  and  truthful  in  their  sorrow. 

21.  The  service  done,  the  mourners  stood  apart,  and  the 
villagers  closed  round  to  look  into  the  grave  before  the 
pavement-stone  should  be  replaced.  One  called  to  mind 
how  he  had  seen  her  sitting  on  that  very  spot,  and  how 
her  book  had  fallen  on  her  lap,  and  she  was  gazing  with  a 
pensive'  face  upon  the  sky. 

22.  Another  told  how  he  had  wondered  much  that  one 
so  delicate  as  she  should  be  so  bold ;  how  she  had  never 
feared  to  enter  the  church  alone  at  night,  but  had  loved  to 
linger  there  when  all  was  quiet,  and  even  to  climb  the 
tower  stair,  with  no  more  light  than  that  of  the  moon's 
rays  stealing  through  the  loopholes  in  the  thick,  old  walls. 

23.  A  whisper  went  about  among  the  oldest  there,  that 
she  had  seen  and  talked  with  angels ;  and  when  they  call- 
ed to  mind  how  she  had  looked,  and  spoken,  and  her  early 
death,  some  thought  it  might  be  so  indeed.  Thus  coming 
to  the  grave  in  little  knots,  and  glancing  down,  and  giving 
place  to  others,  and  falling  off  in  whispering  groups  of 
three  or  four,  the  church  was  cleared,  in  time,  of  all  but 
the  sexton  and  the  mourning  friends. 

24.  They  saw  the  vault  covered,  and  the  stone  fixed 
down.  Then,  when  the  dusk  of  evening  had  come  on, 
and  not  a  sound  disturbed  the  sacred  stillness  of  the  place 
— when  the  bright  moon  poured  in  her  light  on  tomb  and 
monument,  on  pillar,  wall,  and  arch,  and,  most  of  all  (it 
seemed  to  them),  upon  her  quiet  grave' — in  that  calm  time, 
when  all  outward  things  and  inward  thoughts  teemi  with 
assurances  of  immortality,  and  worldly  hopes  and  fears 
are  humbled  in  the  dust  before  them' — then,  with  tran- 
quil and  submissive  hearts,  they  turned  away,  and  left  the 
child  with  God\ 


8  MXr'-vel,  thing  to  excite  wonder. 
b  Im'-a<';ed,  set  forth ;  shown. 
c  Pko-found',  deep ;  lasting. 


d  Haunts,  places  to  which  one  frequently 

resorts. 
e  Ebb'-inGi  passing  away. 
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f  Vent,  opportunity  to  flow.  I  '  Pen'-sive,  thoughtful  and  3ad. 

s  Re-mokse'- less,  stern ;  unpitying.  J  Teem,  abound. 

h  De-€EEp'-it,  infirm ;  broken  down.  | 

[The  description  of  the  death  and  burial  of  Little  Nell— acknowledged  to  be  a  picture  of 
unsurpassed  beauty — is  presented  as  one  of  the  finest  examples  of  the  pathetic  that  could 
be  selected ;  but  it  needs  a  knowledge  of  the  previous  history  of  the  loving  child,  to  be 
fully  appreciated. 

Let  the  pupils  analyze  the  piece,  by  mentioning  the  scenes  described,  in  their  order. 
What  is  the  style  of  the  piece?  (See  p.  xii.)  How  should  it  be  read,  as  to  force,  time,  and 
pitch  f  ] 


LESSON  XCIY. 

WHAT  IS  WEALTH? 

1.  Wealth  is  something  more  than  gold, 

More  than  luxury  and  ease ; 
Treasures  never  to  be  told 

May  be  found  apart  from  these. 
Men  who  great  possessions  own 

May  be  needy,  none  the  less: 
They  are  rich,  and  they  alone, 

Who  have  store  of  nobleness.3, 

2.  Palaces  are  dreary  domes,b 

Fair  domains0  but  deserts  wild, 
If  there  be  not  happy  homes, 

Gentle  thoughts,  and  manners  mild. 
Trust  me,  though  his  lot  be  small, 

And  he  make  but  slight  pretense,d 
He  who  lives  at  peace  with  all, 

Dwells  in  true  magnificence.e 

3.  If  you'd  prove  of  noble  birth, 

Oh,  beware  of  judgments  rash  ; 
Scorn  to  measure  human  worth 

By  the  sordid*  rule  of  cash. 
Gold  and  silver  may  depart, 

Proudest  dynasties5  may  fall ; 
He  who  has  the  truest  heart, 

is  the  richest  op  us  all. 

Harper's  Magazine. 

a  No'-blb-ness,  greatness ;   elevation  of  |  d  Pke-tense',  claim ;  pretension. 

mmd.  j  e  Mag-nif'-i-cence,  greatness;  nobleness. 

b  Domes,  buildings.  |  '  Sor'-did,  vile ;  base ;  mean. 

e  Do-mains',  estates;  possessions.  !  e  Dy'-nas-ties,  governments ;  kingdoms. 

[The  sentiment  expressed  in  this  lesson  is,  that  happiness  does  not  consist  in  worldly 
possessions  ;  that  wealth  is  of  no  value  apart  from  worth;  and  that  he  alone  is  truly  rich 
who  has  "  store  of  nobleness."] 
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LESSON  XCV. 

THE  DEATH  OF  THE  DAY. 

1.  Near  to  bis  end  is  the  weary  Day, 
And  the  light  of  his  face  is  fading  away 

From  the  earth  and  skies : 
He  was  glad  and  strong  when  rose  the  sun, 
But  now  his  work  is  well-nigh  done ; 

And  his  eyes 

He  calmly  closes,  and  softly  sighs 
in  the  twilight  gray : 

He  sweetly  sinks  to  his  dreamless  rest, 
As  the  sun's  last  smile  illumesa  the  west 
With  a  tender  ray. 

Mournfully,  slowly  comes  the  Night 

Over  the  crest  of  the  eastern  billow  ; 
Mournfully  fall  the  tears  of  Eve  '; 

Mournfully  droops  the  weeping  willow. 

2.  The  wings  of  Death  are  over  him  now, 
And  shadows  settle  upon  his  brow : 

Hark!  a  sad,  low  moan 
Comes  from  the  deeps  of  the  darkeningb  trees ; 
The  night-birds  'plain  ;c  and  the  restless  breeze 

Hath  a  tone 

Like  a  mourner  left  all  dreary  and  lone 
In  this  world  below  ; 

And,  dimly  lighting  his  dusky  bier,d 
Like  funeral-torches  the  stars  appear, 
With  a  mystice  glow. 

Mournfully,  slowly  comes  the  Night 

Over  the  crest  of  the  eastern  billow  ; 
Mournfully  fall  the  tears  of  Eve; 

Mournfully  droops  the  weeping  willow. 

W.  L.  Shoemaker. 

a  Il-lume$',  lights  up.  d  Bier,  couch  for  the  dead. 

Daek'-en-ing, making  objects  obscure.  e  Mys'  ti€,  with  a  hidden  meaning;  mys- 
*  'Plain  (verb),  lament:  a  poetic  license  terious. 

for  complain. 

[This  piece,  although  of  a  high  order  of  imaginative  poetry,  is  very  simple  in  concep- 
tion, and  will  be  easily  understood  by  the  pupil.  It  is  here  introduced  as  a  good  closing 
study  on  the  subject  of  poetic  and  figurative  language. 
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What  might  have  been  a  plain  description  of  the  close  of  day,  is  here  converted,  by  the 
poet's  fancy,  into  a  beautiful  picture,  in  which  the  whole  scene  is  presented  to  the  mind's 
eye  in  a  very  effective  light.  Thus,  Day,  the  West,  Night,  Eve,  and  Death  are  hereper- 
sonijled :  the  Day  is  represented  as  approaching  his  end ;  the  light  of  his  face  fades  away; 
his  eyes  close;  he  sweetly  sinks  to  rest;  and  the  wings  of  Death  settle  over  him.  Then  a 
low  moan  comes  up  from  the  darkening  trees ;  the  night-birds'  lament  is  heard  ;  the  rest- 
less  breeze  has  a  tone  of  mourning ;  funeral-torches  are  hung  in  the  sky ;  and  the  tears  of 
evening  fall  upon  the  scene. 

The  teacher  should  question  the  pupils  upon  the  piece,  and  explain  to  them  its  full 
meaning.  Why  is  the  Night  said  to  come  from  the  east?  What  is  meant  by  the  tmrs  of 
Eve?   (The  falling  dew,  &c.)] 


LESSON  XCVI. 

PRAY  WITHOUT  CEASING. 

1.  When  morning  is  rising,  o'er  mountain  and  lawn. 
And  every  thing  waketh  to  welcome  the  dawn, 
When  far  down  the  valley  the  mists  fly  away* 
Arouse  thee  from  slumber ;  arouse  thee,  and  pray. 

2.  And  when  the  still  noon  in  its  beauty  draws  nigh, 
And  nature  seems  ready  to  languish  and  die, 
Then  halt  on  thy  march,  in  the  heat  of  the  day ; 
Then  lift  up  thy  thoughts  to  thy  Father,  and  pray. 

3.  When  evening  descends,  like  a  spirit  of  peace, 
And  labor  and  tumult  grow  fainter,  and  cease; 
When  night  cometh  down  in  her  starry  array, 
Then  haste  to  the  God  of  thy  spirit,  and  pray. 

4.  Remember  his  goodness,  whose  hand  has  supplied 
Each  want  of  thy  bosom,  nor  ever  denied 

The  smiles  of  his  bounty  to  gladden  thy  way; 
Remember  his  goodness,  and  gratefully  pray. 

5.  Oh,  pray  to  him  always,  in  sorrow  and  joy, 
When  peace  is  around  thee,  or  troubles  annoy; 
The  light  of  his  presence  the  storm  shall  allay, 
Or  temper  thy  gladness — then  constantly  pray. 

[This  is  a  hymn.    To  what  division  of  poetry  does  it  belong?   (See  p.  ix.) 

The  style  in  which  this  hymn  is  written  is  simple  and  unaffected;  the  measure  is  easy, 
uniform,  and  flowing  ;  and  hence  the  piece  is  well  adapted  to  the  milder  form  of  devotional 
music.  Anthems  and  other  set  pieces  are  often  written  in  a  bold,  nervous,  and  abrupt 
style,  expressive  of  sublime,  lofty,  joyous  thoughts,  etc.] 
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LESSON"  XOVIL 

INSECT  CHANGES,  AND  THE  MORAL  WHICH  THEY  TEACH. 

1.  We  have  already  learned  something  of  the  wonder- 
ful changes  which  most  insects  undergo.**  We  have  seen 
that  the  butterfly,  which  leads  so  happy  a  life,  did  not 
come  into  the  world  in  its  present  shape.  For  some  time 
after  it  was  hatched  from  the  egg  it  was  a  worm-like  cat- 
erpillar, crawling  upon  sixteen  short  legs,  greedily  devour- 
ing tender  plants  with  its  two  jaws,  and  seeing  by  means 
of  twelve  little  eyes,  that  were  so  small  as  to  be  scarcely 
visible. b 

2.  But,  wonderful  change^ !  The  insect,  after  crawling 
a  while  in  the  dust,  threw  off  its  mask,  and  spread  forth 
four  beautiful  colored  wings,  capable  of  rapid  and  exten- 
sive flight:  we  behold  it  now  with  six  feet  instead  of  six- 
teen ;  its  gnawing  jaws  have  disappeared,  and  in  their 
place  is  a  curled-up  tube,  or  proboscis,0  suited  only  for  sip- 
ping liquid  sweets ;  two  long  horns  now  project  from  the 
upper  surface  of  its  head ;  and  instead  of  twelve  scarcely 
visible  eyes,  we  behold  two,  large  and  brilliant,  and  com- 
posed of  more  than  seventeen  thousand  little  .orbs,  each  of 
which  is  known  to  be  a  separate  eye. 

3.  Insects,  in  their  perfect  or  mature  state,  are  distin- 
guished by  having  six  legs,  and  two  antennae  (an-ten'-nce)  or 

feelers,  and  by  the  di-  Ante™*  —   Head 

vision  of  the  body  into  StPair  of  Legs!  *N 
three  distinct  parts  —  _     ^ss^^^^^"""''  I  f 

the  head,  thorax,  and  ltlZ°l(  LegH- 
abdomen,  as  shown  ni    „  f„r 

'  2d  Pair  of  Wings  - 

the  annexed  wood-cut.  ,  „  .  ,  , 

3d  Pair  of  Legs  \\\  I  C3-  \AtU    Abdomen. 

There  are  usually,  but  •     \—\  vf 

not  always,  two  or  four 
wings  attached  to  the  Tibia 
thorax  ;  and  along  the  Tarsus 

*  See  Fourth  Reader,  pp.  1G4-170. 
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sides  of  the  abdomen  are  little  openings,  called  spiracles^ 
through  which,  instead  of  through  the  mouth,  the  process 
of  respiration  or  breathing  is  carried  on.  The  bodies  of 
insects  are  composed  of  distinct  sections,  or  circular  divi- 
sions, united  by  a  tough  and  flexible  skin.  These  divi- 
sions, of  which  the  head  is  one,  are  thirteen  in  number; 
but  some  of  them  are  so  closely  united  as  to  make  the 
number  appear  less. 

4.  The  eyes  of  most  insects  are  what  are  called  com- 
pound, or  honey-combed,  consisting  of  a  great  number  of 
very  small  separate  eyes  united  in  one.  The  eyes  of  the 
common  house-fly  have  four  thousand  of  these  small  eyes 
united  in  its  two  large  orbs  of  vision ;  those  of  a  dragon- 
fly, more  than  twelve  thousand ;  of  a  butterfly,  more  than 
seventeen  thousand ;  while  those  of  a  small  species  of 
beetle  number  twenty-five  thousand!  But,  in  addition  to 
these  compound  eyes,  many  insects  have  two  or  three 
simple  or  single  eyes.  See  the  story  of  Honey  ball  and 
Violetta,  in  Fourth  Eeader,  p.  178,  v.  12. 

5.  But  almost  every  other  insect  has  passed  through 
changes  no  less  wonderful  than  those  we  have  noticed  in 
the  caterpillar.  That  active  little  fly,  with  light  gauzy 
wings,  now  an  unbidden  guest  at  our  table,  whose  deli- 
cate taste  selects  the  choicest  food,  was  but  the  other  day 
a  grub-like  worm,  without  wings,  without  legs,  without 
eyes,  well  pleased  to  wallow  in  the  filthiest  places.  How 
wonderfully  its  form,  and  tastes,  and  habits  are  changed! 

6.  That  little  tormentor,  the  musquito,  whose  humming 
salutation  as  it  makes  its  airy  circles  about  our  bed,  gives 
warning  of  the  sangumaryd  operation  in  which  it  is  ready 
to  engage,  was,  a  few  hours  ago,  the  inhabitant  of  a  stag- 
nant pool,  more  in  shape  like  a  fish  than  an  insect.  Then 
it  could  not  exist  out  of  the  water,  now  it  can  live  only  in 
the  air.  Then  it  breathed  through  its  tail,  now  through 
air-holes  in  its  sides.  Its  former  misshapen  head  has  given 
place  to  one  of  beauty  ;  and  instead  of  jaws  for  eating  the 
gross6  food  of  the  stagnant  pool,  it  is  now  furnished  with  a 
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lancet  which  it  delights  to  strike  into  our  skin,  and  with  a 
tube  which  it  uses  for  pumping  the  blood  from  our  veins. 

7.  The  beetle,  whose  "  droningf  flight"  so  well  harmo- 
nizes* with  the  "solemn  stillness"  of  a  summer  evening,  was 
not,. in  its  infancy,  an  inhabitant  of  the  air.  The  first  pe- 
riod of  its  life  was  spent  in  gloomy  solitude  as  a  grub,  un- 
der the  surface  of  the  earth.  The  little  worm  which  you 
scarcely  fail  to  meet  with  in  every  handful  of  nuts  you 
crack,  would  not  always  have  groveledh  in  that  humble 
state  if  your  unwelcome  intrusion1  had  not  thrown  it  out 
to  perish  in  the  wide  world.  It  would  have  formed  for 
itself  an  opening,  would  then  have  entered  the  earth  for  a 
while,  from  which  it  would  have  come  forth  an  elegant 
beetle,  borne  on  "  glittering  wings  of  purple  pride,"  and 
"  panopliedj  in  gems  and  gold." 

8.  And  what  is  the  moral  lesson  which  these  wonderful 
changes  in  insect  life  are  calculated  to  teachx  us?  May 
not  the  poor  worm,  at  first  groveling11  upon  the  earth', 
at  length  seeming  to  die — but  seeming  only',  then  throw- 
ing off  its  reptile  form',  soaring  aloft  on  wings  of  beauty', 
and  sipping  the  nectark  of  flowers',  be  deemed  a  fit  em- 
blem of  man's  low  estate  here',  and  of  the  bright  and  glori- 
ous change  to  which  the  Christian  looks  forward'  ? 

9.  "  Shall  the  poor  worm  that  shocks  thy  sight, 

The  humblest  form  in  nature's  train, 
Thus  rise  in  new-born  lustre  bright, 
And  yet  the  emblem'  teach  in  vain'  ? 

10.  "Ah!  where  were  once  her  golden  eyes1? 

Her  glittering  wings  of  purple  pride*? 
Concealed  beneath  a  rude  disguise, 
A  shapeless  mass  to  earth  allied. 

11.  "Like  thee  the  hapless"1  reptile  livedr; 

Like  thee  he  toiled',  like  thee  he  spun1: 
Like  thine  his  closing  hour  arrived  ; 
His  labor  ceased',  his  web  was  done\ 

12.  "  And  shalt  thou,  numbered  with  the  dead, 

No  happier  state  of  being  know'  ? 
And  shall  no  future  morrow  shed 
On  thee  a  beam  of  brighter  glow'? 
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13.  "Is  this  the  bound  of  power  divine, 

To  animate  an  insect  frame'? 
Or  shall  not  He,  who  moulded  thine, 
Wake,  at  his  will,  the  vital  flame'  ? 

14.  "Go,  mortar!  in  thy  reptile  state 

Knowledge  enough  to  thee  is  given  : 

Go,  and  the  joyful  truth  relate  ; 

Frail  child  of  earth  !  high  heir  of  heaven !" — Roscois. 

■  Un-ber-go',  pass  through.  I  h  Grov'-el,  to  creep,  as  on  the  earth. 

b  Vts'-i-ble,  capable  of  being  seen.  1  In-tru'-sion,  encroachment. 

•  Pro-bos'-ois,  trunk,  or  snout,  like  that  of  |  J  Pan'-o-pliei>,  completely  armed. 

an  elephant.  |  k  Nec'-tar,  honey. 

d  San"-guin-a-ry,  bloody ;  blood-thirsty.  1  Em'-blem,  that  which  pictures  forth  some 
e  Gross,  impure ;  not  delicate.  |    moral  truth. 

f  Dron'-ino,  giving  a  dull,  humming  sound,  i  m  Hai>'-less,  unhappy, 
s  Har'-mo-ni-zes,  agrees  with;  is  suited  to.  |  x  {Splr-a-kl,  or  Splr-a-kl.) 

[The  changes,  or  metamorphoses,  which  most  insects  pass  through,  are  here  briefly  ex- 
plained, as  introductory  to  the  study  of  Insect  Life.  See,  also,  Intermediate  Third  Head- 
er, page  104.  The  subject  is  illustrated  by  the  changes  which  the  butterfly,  the  common 
fly,  the  musquito,  and  beetles  pass  through.  The  moral  lesson  which  these  insect  trans- 
formations are  so  well  adapted  to  teach,  is  made  an  object  of  direct  appeal  to  the  reader 
in  the  8th  and  following  verses.] 


LUMINOUS  INSECTS. 
The  most  noted  of  the  light-giving  insects  is  the  glow- 
worm, which,  although  in  shape  somewhat  resembling  a 
caterpillar,  is  the  female  of  a  winged  beetle.  Our  common 
fire-flies  are  also  of  the  beetle  order.  The  first  effect  pro- 
duced upon  the  European  visitors  of  the  New  World  by 
the  multitude  of  luminous  insects  which  swarmed  from  its 
forests,  is  thus  described  by  the  poet  Sou  they : 

Sorrowing  we  beheld 
The  night  come  on  ;  but  soon  did  night  display 
More  wonders  than  it  veil'd.    Innumerousa  tribes 
From  the  wood-cover  swarm'd,  and  darkness  made 
Their  beauties  visible :  one  while  they  stream'd 
A  bright  blue  radianceb  upon  flowers  that  closed 
Their  gorgeous0  colors  from  the  eye  of  day; 
Now,  motionless  and  dark,  eluded  search, 
Self-shrouded  ;d  and  anon,  starring  the  sky, 
Rose  like  a  shower  of  fire. 

D  In-ntj'-mer-ous,  too  many  to  be  count-  I  c  Gor'-geous,  showy ;  splendid. 

ed.  u  Self-surodd'-ed,  concealed  by  their  own 

1  Ka'-di-ance,  vivid  brightness.  |  darkness. 

[in  this  beautiful  extract  from  Southey,  what  is  meant  by  "the  eya  of  day?"  What 
figure  of  speech  is  it  ?   What  simile  can  be  pointed  out  in  this  extract  ?] 


FIFTH  HEADER. 
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LESSON  XCVIII. 

BEETLES,  OR  CHAFERS. 
[First  Order  op  Insects  :  Coleoptera,  or  Sheath-winged.] 


"  The  Beetle,  panoplied3  in  gems  and  gold." — Wokdbwortii. 
American  Beetles,  natural  size.  1.  Coated  Saperda.  2.  Gilded  Dandy.  3.  Striped 
Cucumber-beetle.  4.  Spurred  Saperda.  5.  Painted  Cly  tus.  C.  1  rown  and  White  Striped 
Saperda.  7.  The  Grub,  or  Larva  of  the  same.  8.  Three-toothed  Saperda.  9.  Rusty-black 
Callidium.  10.  Black  Rice-weevil  of  the  South.  11.  Beautiful  Clytus.  12.  Violet  Cal- 
lidium.  13.  Ladder  Chrysomela.  14.  Grub  of  the  same.  15.  Seven-spotted  Lady-bird. 
16.  Its  Grub,  or  Larva.  17.  Milk-weed  Beetle,  or  Three-spotted  Chrysomela.  IS.  A  Lady- 
bird flying.    19.  Nine-spotted  Lady-bird  at  rest.  20.  Rose  Chafer.    [See  page  310.] 

1.  Here  is  a  group  of  American  insects,  most  of  which, 
are  known  by  sight  to  every  school-boy,  but  best  known 
to  those  who  live  in  the  country.  And  yet  probably  but 
few  know  their  names,  or  are  acquainted  with  their  hab- 
its, or  can  tell  which  are  useful  and  which  are  injurious  to 
vegetation. 

2.  These  are  what  are  called  Beetles,  a  name  given  to 
the  first  of  the  seven  ordersb  into  which  insects  are  divid- 
ed. The  May-beetles  every  lad  in  the  country  has  seen; 
and  who  has  not  pitied  them  as  he  has  seen  them  fly  with 
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such  force  against  the  sides  of  a  house  or 
against  the  windows,  as  to  knock  themselves 
down  nearly  senseless?  They  have  eyes, 
but  they  seem  to  use  them  to  little  purpose 
in  the  evening.  Their  stupidity0  in  flying  so 
heedlessly  against  any  thing  in  their  way 
has  given  rise  to  the  saying,  "As  blind  as  a 

May-beetle.  beetle." 

3.  The  drone  of  the  May -beetle — the  noise  which  it  makes 
in  flying — was  long  thought  to  indicate*1  fine  weather;  and 
it  is  one  of  those  country  sounds  that  have  become  pleas- 
ant by  association.6  See  how  happily  the  poet  Gray  re- 
fers to  it  in  the  beautiful  picture  which  he  has  drawn  of 
the  "solemn  stillness"  of  a  summer  evening. 

"Now  fades  the  glimmering  landscape  on  the  sight, 
And  all  the  air  a  solemn  stillness  holds, 
Save  where  the  beetle  wheels  his  droning  flight, 

And  drowsy  tinklings  lull  the  distant  folds. "f — Gkay's  Elegy. 

4.  Among  the  well-known  American  beetles  are  the  red- 
dish-brown horn-bug,  the  upper  jaws  of  which,  in  the  male, 
are  long,  and  curved  like  a  sickle ;  and  the  black  spring- 
beetles,  which  have  two  large  velvet-black  spots  on  the  up- 
per side  of  the  body.  The  spring-beetle,  when  placed  on 
its  back,  will  throw  itself  upward  with  a  jerk  for  the  pur- 
pose of  getting  on  its  legs  again. 

5.  All  the  insects  of  this  order  have  jaws  for  eating; 
their  bodies  are  covered  with  a  horny  skin,  as  in  the  com- 
mon May-beetles,  and  they  have  four  wings,  of  which  the 
upper  two,  called  wing-covers,  are  horny,  and  the  lower 
ones  thin  and  filmy.  By  this  description  we  may  always 
know  them. 

6.  The  beetles  come  from  little  grubs,  or  larvcez  and,  like 
the  butterflies,  they  pass  through  the  entire  range  of  insect 
changes,  or  metamorphoses — first,  the  egg  laid  by  the  bee- 
tle ;  then  the  soft-bodied  grub,  or  larva  ;  then  the  pupa,  or 
cocoon  ;  and,  lastly,  the  flying  insect* 

*  See  Fourth  Reader,  p.  164. 
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7.  According  to  their  food,  beetles  may  be  divided  into 
three  natural  groups.  First,  there  is  a  group  which,  in- 
cluding the  lady-birds  and  the  tiger-beetles, 
prey  upon  living  insects.  Thus  the  spot- 
ted tiger-beetles  feed  on  caterpillars,  flies, 
earth-worms,  and  such  other  insects  as  they 
can  master ;  and  so  ravenoush  are  they  that ' 
they  prey  upon  one  another  when  confined 
together. 

8.  The  little  red  beetle,  styled  a  lady-bird,  Spotted  Tiser-beetl* 
which  is  well  known  by  its  tortoise  shape  and  pretty  spot- 
ted gown,  is  a  great  favorite  with  country  children,  and 
deservedly  so,  for  it  is  not  only  very  pretty,  but  very  use- 
ful too.*  It  greets  us  in  early  spring,  enjoys  the  summer 
with  us,  stays  by  us  through  the  fall  of  the  leaf,  and  even 
in  midwinter  sometimes  comes  forth  from  its  retreat,  as  if 
to  remind  us  of  more  cheerful  seasons.  It  was  the  strik- 
ing beauty  of  one  of  these  little  creatures  that  first  attract- 
ed the  attention  of  the  great  naturalist'  Kirby,  and  led 
him,  for  the  amusement  and  benefit  of  thousands,  to  adopt* 
the  study  of  insect  life. 

9.  In  all  European  countries  many  superstitious  fancies 
of  the  peasant  people  are  connected  with  this  pretty  insect, 
which  is  supposed  to  be  a  sign  of  good  luck,  and  to  indi- 
cate fair  weather.  In  Germany  the  children  throw  it  into 
the  air,  and  exclaim, 

"Lady-bird,  lady-bird,  fly  away  home, 
Bring  me  good  weather  whenever  you  come ;" 

and  in  England  the  children  are  afraid  of  injuring  it,  lest 
it  should  cause  some  dreadful  misfortune.  In  Sweden  and 
Norway  a  young  maiden  thinks  it  lucky  to  have  a  lady- 
bird light  upon  her.  She  lets  it  creep  over  her  hand,  and 
says,  "She  measures  me  for  wedding  gloves;"  and  the 
Scottish  peasants,  as  they  hold  it  up  and  let  it  fly  away, 
watch  its  course  in  the  air,  believing  that  some  good  luck 
will  come  to  them  from  that  direction. 


Fourth  Eeader,  p.  14T. 
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10.  Next  to  the  flesh  •  eating  beetles  there  is  a  large 
group,  very  common  in  this  country,  called  scavenger-bee- 
tles, as  they  live  on  putrid  matter,,  carrion,  and  decayed 
wood  and  plants.  The  well-known  tumble-bug  is  one  of 
these.  So  useful  did  the  ancient  Egyptians  regard  these 
scavenger-beetles  that  they  looked  upon  them  as  sacred, 
and  often  made  paintings  of  them  in  their  temples. 

11.  The  third  group  is  composed  of  such  as  feed  wholly 
on  vegetable  substances — some  on  green  wood ;  some,  like 
the  weevils,  on  fruits  and  seeds ;  while  others,  like  the 
well-known  striped  bug,  or  cucumber-beetle,  feed  wholly 
on  the  leaves  and  tender  parts  of  plants.  These  insects 
do  great  injury  to  vegetation,  and  man  carries  on  a  uni- 
versal war  against  them. 

12.  Among  the  injurious  insects  of  the  beetle  families 
we  may  mention  the  little  pea-weevil,  or  pea-bug,  which 
almost  every  one  has  seen;  the  plum-weevil,  or  curculio; 
and  the  numerous  borers,  of  which  more  than  a  hundred 
kinds  are  known  in  this  country,  which  destroy  so  many 
of  our  fruit-trees,  and  even  lay  waste  extensive  forests  of 
the  pine,  the  maple,  the  locust,  the  lindens,  and  the  elms. 
These  borers  are  the  grubs  of  the  beetles. 

13.  Many  of  the  beetles  are  exceedingly  beautiful,  and 
it  is  no  wonder  that  the  poet  Wordsworth  spoke  of  them 
as  "  panoplieda  in  gems  and  gold."  Their  upper  wings, 
and  other  parts  of  their  horny  bodies,  are  sometimes  glued 
to  fancy  boxes  and  varnished,  when  they  form  a  beautiful 
covering,  glisteningk  with  such  colors  as  Nature  only  can 
paint. 


PATi'-oniED,  covered;  completely  armed. 
Ok'-beb,  a  division.    The  class  of  insects 
is  divided  into  seven  orders. 
Stu-pid'-i-ty,  dullness ;  heedlessness. 
In'-bi-oate,  poiut  out;  make  known. 
uBy  as-so-ci-a'-tion,"  by  being  connect- 
ed with  other  pleasant  ideas. 
Folds,  flocks  of  sheep. 


s  Lar'-v^e,  the  plural  of  lar'-vct,  an  insect 
in  its  caterpillar,  or  grub  state. 

h  Rav'-en-ocs,  furiously  hungry. 

1  Nat'-tj-eal-ist,  one  familiar  with  natu- 
ral history. 

'  A-dopt',  pursue ;  devote  his  time  to. 

k  Glis'-ten-ing  (gli$'-en-ing),  sparkling 
with  light. 


[Groups  of  American  beetles.  May-beetle  :  its  droning  flight.  Horn-bug  and  spring- 
beetles.  Description  of  beetles.  Their  natural  groups — the  flesh-eating  beetles,  scaven- 
ger-beetles, and  vegetable-eaters.  Lady-bird,  pea-weevil,  curculio,  and  borers.  Fancy  use 
of  the  wing-covers,  etc.,  of  beetles. 

This  and  the  following  prose,  lessons  on  insects  are  mostly  of  the  descriptive  kind  of 
writing,  but  not  of  that  minute  and  detailed  description  found  in  purely  scientific  treatises.] 
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[Second  Order  of  Insects:  Orthoptera,  or  Straight-winged.] 


American  Straight-winged  Insects,  natural  size.  1.  Striped  Cricket.  2.  Short- 
winged  Locust.  3.  Carolina  Locust.  4.  Short-winged  Mule-cricket.  5.  Cockroach.  C. 
Red-legged  Locust.  1.  Green-striped  Locust,  8.  Black -Field-cricket,  9.  Broad- winged 
Green  Grasshopper.    10.  Slender  Meadow  Grasshopper.    [See  page  311.] 


1.  Grasshoppers,  crickets,  and  locusts  are  summer  min- 
strels of  field,  hearth,  and  garden,  of  whose  music  no  true 
lover  of  the  country  ever  wearies.  As  the  grasshopper, 
or  its  cousin  the  locust,  rises  from  the  -dewy  ground,  and 
sends  forth  its  trill  of  pleasure,  to  how  many  is  its  evening 
hymn  associated11  with  ruralb  charms  and  homely0  joys! 

2.  The  poetry  of  earth  is  never  dead. 

When  all  the  birds  are  faint  with  the  hot  sun, 
And  hide  in  cooling  trees,  a  voice  will  run 
From  hedge  to  hedge,  about  the  new-mown  mead.d 
That  is  the  grasshopper's :  he  takes  the  lead 
In  summer  luxury:  he  has  never  done 
With  his  delights ;  for,  when  tired  out  with  fun, 
He  rests  at  case  beneatli  some  pleasant  weed. — Keats. 
M  2 
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3.  And  as  the  cricket's  merry  cliirp  is  heard  by  the 
kitchen  hearth,  does  not  the  fagot  seem  to  crackle,  and  the 
kettle  to  sing  in  responsive6  chorus?  And  such  sounds 
are  always  pleasant,  because  they  are 

"Heard  in  scenes  where  peace  forever  reigns." 

4.  Most  of  what  are  called  the  straight-winged  insects, 
of  which  the  grasshoppers  and  crickets  are  good  examples, 
have  four  wings,*  the  upper  two,  when  at  rest,  covering 
the  others,  as  in  the  beetles.  When  not  in  use,  all  are 
folded  lengthwise  in  narrow  plaits,  like  a  fan,  and  are  laid 
straight  along  the  top  or  sides  of  the  back. 

5.  In  the  locusts  and  grasshoppers  the  wings  slope  out- 
ward on  each  side,  like  the  roof  of  a  house.  All  the 
straight-winged  insects  have  jaws  more  or  less  like  those 
of  beetles.  Unlike  the  beetles,  they  do  not  undergo  a  reg- 
ular metamorphosis.  The  young  of  these  insects  differ 
from  the  adultsf  chiefly  in  wanting  wings,  but  they  change 
their  skins  repeatedly  before  they  come  to  their  full  size. 

6.  The  insects  of  this  order  may  be  divided  into  four 
groups,  called  Runners,  Graspers,  Walkers,  and  Jumpers. 
The  most  common  of  the  "Runners"  in  this  country  are 
the  cockroaches  —  ill -smelling  insects  —  often  found  in 
houses.  They  are  general  feeders,  and  nothing  seems  to 
come  amiss  to  them,  whether  of  vegetable  or  animal  na- 
ture. The  "  Graspers"  and  "  Walkers,"  which  are  very 
curious  in-  their  forms  and  motions,  are  chiefly  found  in 
warm  countries. 

7.  But  by  far  the  most  abundant,  as  well  as  the  most 
destructive  of  the  insects  of  this  order,  are  the  "Jump- 
ers," which  include  the  crickets,  grasshoppers,  and  lo- 
custs. They  have  large  thighs,  filled  with  powerful  mus- 
cles, which  enable  them  to  leap  to  a  great  distance. 

8.  The  most  singular  of  the  crickets  is  the  Mole-cricket, 
whose  short,  broad,  and  strong  fore  legs  are  admirably 
adapted  for  digging.  In  some  places  it  is  called  the  Croak- 
er, on  account  of  the'  peculiar  croaking  sound  which  it 


*  A  few  insects  of  this  order  remain  wingless  all  their  lives. 
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makes.  It  burrows^  in  the  earth  like  a  mole,  where  it 
forms  a  neat  chamber  for  its  young.  It  is  sometimes  very 
destructive  to  the  roots  of  plants.  An  old  German  writer 
on  gardening  says,  "  Happy  are  the  places  where  this  pest 
is  unknown."  But  the  most  common  of  the  crickets  are 
the  well-known  black  field-cricket  and  the  house-cricket. 
They  eat  grass,  seeds,  and  fruit,  and  with  great  industry 
carry  their  provisions  into  their  holes  that  they  may  con- 
sume them  at  their  leisure. 

9.  Grasshoppers  and  locusts,  both  of  which  are  numer- 
ous in  this  country,  are  all  commonly  called  grasshoppers, 
while  the  name  locust  is  wrongfully  applied  to  what  was 
called  the  Cicada  by  the  ancients,  which  is  the  harvest-fly 
of  English  writers,  hereafter  to  be  described.  The  katy- 
did is  a  grasshopper.* 

10.  The  insects  which  writers  have  generally  called  lo- 
custs are  more  numerous,  even  in  this  country,  than  grass- 
hoppers, and  they  have  been  noted  for  their  terrible  rav- 
ages in  all  ages  of  the  world.  We  find  the  following  ac- 
count of  them  in  the  tenth  chapter  of  Exodus,  where  they 
are  mentioned  as  one  of  the  plagues  of  Egypt: 

11.  "And  the  locusts  went  up  over  all  the  land  of 
Egypt,  and  rested  in  all  the  coasts  of  Egypt:  very  griev- 
ous were  they,  ....  for  they  covered  the  face  of  the  whole 
earth,  so  that  the  land  was  darkened ;  and  they  did  eat 
every  herb  of  the  land,  and  all  the  fruit  of  the  trees  which 
the  hail  had  left:  and  there  remained  not  any  green  thing 
in  the  trees,  or  in  the  herbs  of  the  field,  through  all  the 
land  of  Egypt." 

12.  Famine  and  pestilence  have  not  unfrequently  fol- 
lowed the  ravages  of  the  locust  in  the  countries  of  the 

*  Crickets,  grasshoppers,  and  locusts  may  thus  he  distinguished  from  one  another.  The 
Crickets,  whose  name  is  derived  from  the  creaking  sound  which  they  make  with  their 
wings  (see  Fourth  Reader,  p.  95  and  134),  have  horizontal  wing-covers,  turned  down  on 
the  outer  horder;  antenna5,  or  feelers,  long  and  tapering;  feet  ueually  three-jointed,  and 
two  tapering  downy  bristles  at  the  end  of  the  body. 

The  Grasshopjiers  have  wing-covers  sloping  downward  at  the  sides  of  the  body,  and  not 
bordered  ;  antennae  long  and  tapering,  and  feet  four-jointed. 

The  Locusts  have  the  wing-covers  roofed,  and  not  bordered  ;  anteunre  rather  short,  and 
feet  three-Jointed.  (See  Westwood's  classification,  and  Dr.  Harris  on  the  "  Insects  injuri- 
ous to  Vegetation.") 
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East.  Sometimes  these  insects  appear  in  such  numbers 
that  the  heavens  are  darkened  by  them ;  they  cover  the 
country  hundreds  of  miles  in  extent,  and  in  a  few  hours 
reduce  the  most  fertile  regions  to  barren  wastes. 

"  Locusts  oft,  a  living  cloud, 
Hover  in  the  darken' d  air ; 
Like,  a  torrent  dashing  loud, 
Bringing  famine  and  despair." 

So  late  as  the  year  1825  they  appeared  in  such  multitudes 
in  Southern  Russia  that  the  Emperor  Alexander  sent  an 
army  of  thirty  thousand  soldiers  to  arrest  their  march. 
The  soldiers  collected  as  many  as  possible  in  sacks,  and 
burned  them. 

13.  A  "  Flight  of  Locusts1'  has  thus  been  described  by 
the  poet  Southey : 

Onward  they  came,  a  dark  mysterious  cloud 
Of  congregated11  myriads'  numberless, 
The  rushing  of  whose  wings  was  as  the  sound 
Of  a  broad  river,  headlong  in  its  course, 
Plunged  from  a  mountain  summit,  or  the  roar 
Of  a  wild  ocean  in  the  autumn  storm, 
Shattering  its  billows  on  a  shore  of  rocks. 

14.  Portions  of  our  country  have  occasionally  been  over- 
run by  swarms  of  miscalled  grasshoppers,  which  are  only 
species  of  locusts,  but  little  less  destructive  than  the  migra- 
tory' locusts  of  the  East.  The  name  locust,  which  is  de- 
rived from  the  Latin,  and  means  "  a  burnt  place,"  is  highly 
expressive  of  the  desolation  caused  by  these  insects.  So 
well  do  the  Arabians  know  and  feel  their  power,  that  one 
of  their  poets  represents  a  locust  saying  to  Mohammed, 
"We  are  the  army  of  the  great  God!  We  have  power  to 
consume  the  whole  world,  and  all  that  is  in  it!" 

15.  As  natural  checks  to  the  increase  of  these  insects, 
violent  winds  often  sweep  myriads1  of  them  into  the  sea, 
as  occurred  in  the  time  of  Pharaoh  ;k  they  are  attacked 
by  many  smaller  insects,  which  weaken  and  destroy  them 
by  sucking  their  juices ;  several  kinds  of  wasps  prey  upon 
them;  and  many  birds,  and  particularly  our  domestic 
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fowls,  eat  great  numbers  of  them.  Numerous  reptiles, 
such  as  snakes,  turtles,  lizards,  frogs,  and  toads,  also  feed 
upon  them. 


As-so'-ci-a-tei),  connected. 
Ru'-ral,  relating  to  the  country. 
Home'-ly,  belonging  to  home ;  domestic. 
Mead,  meadow. 

KE-srON'-siVE,  answering;  replying. 
A-dults',  those  full  grown. 


*  Bur  -rows,  digs  holes. 
11  C'on"-gke-ga-ted,  collected ;  ; 
1  Myr'-i-abs,  vast  multitudes. 
■  Mi'-gea-io-ky,  roving;  moving  from  place 

to  place. 
k  Pjia-eaoii,  pronounced  fd'-ro. 


[Our  summer  minstrels  of  field,  hearth,  and  garden.  Description  of  the  straight-winged 
insects.  Their  young.  Four  groups  of  these  insects.  The  mole-cricket.  Grasshoppers 
and  locusts.  Ravages  of  locusts.  Southey's  description  of  a  flight  of  locusts.  Origin  of 
the  name  locust.    Checks  to  the  increase  of  locusts. 

Let  the  pupil  point  out  the  examples  of  simile  and  metaphor  contained  in  the  peetry  in 
this  lesson.] 


LESSON  C. 

TO  THE  CRICKET. 
Little  inmate',  full  of  mirth', 
Chirping  on  my  humble  hearth', 
Wheresoe'er  be  thine  abode', 
Always  harbinger1  of  good', 
Pay  me  for  thy  warm  retreat 
With  a  song  most  soft  and  sweet* , 
In  return,  thou  shalt  receive 
Such  a  song  as  I  can  give. 

Though  in  voice  and  shape  they  be 
Form'd  as  if  akinb  to  thee', 
Thou  surpassest,c  happier  far, 
Happiest  grasshoppers  that  are. 
Theirs'  is  but  a  summer  song* ; 
Thine'  endures  the  winter  long' ; 
Unitnpair'd,d  and  shrill,  and  clear', 
Melody  throughout  the  year. 

Neither  night  nor  dawn  of  day 
Ruts  a  periode  to  thy  lay*  :f 
Then\  insect' !  let  thy  simple  song 
Cheer  the  winter  evening  long* ; 
While,  secure  from  every  storm', 
In  my  cottage  stout  and  warm', 
Thou  shalt  my  merry  minstrels  be\ 
And  I'll  delight  to  shelter  thee. 

Charlotte  Smith. 


"  Har'-bxn-gkr,  something  which  goes  be- 
fore, and  gives  notice  of  the  expected  ap- 
proach of  something  else. 

1  A-kin',  related. 

c  ^uR-rAss'-ES^excellest. 


Un-im-paired',  not  injured;  not  mane 
feeble. 

Pe'-ri-od,  end ;  termination. 
Lay,  a  song. 

Min'-strei,,  a  singer;  a  performer  on  a 
musical  instrument. 
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LESSON  CI. 

HALF- WINGED  INSECTS. 


[Third  Order  op  Insects  :  Hemij)lem,  or  Half-winged.] 


Amctjcan  Half-winget)  Insects,  natural  size.  1  and  2.  Back  and  side  view  of  the 
Crested  Tree-hopper.  3.  The  Dog-day  Harvest-fly,  or  Cicada.  4.  Chinch-bug.  5.  Squash- 
bug.  6  and  8.  Tree-hoppers.  1.  The  Seventeen-years'  Locust,  another  species  of  the  Ci- 
cada.   [See  page  311.] 

1.  The  insects  of  this  order,  which  are  generally  known 
as  "  bugs,"  are  said  to  be  "  half-winged,"  because  the  bases 
of  their  upper  wings,  or  wing-covers,  are  thick  and  horny, 
while  the  extremities  are  thin  and  filmy.  They  are  also 
easily  distinguished11  from  most  other  insects  by  having, 
instead  of  a  mouth,  a  slender  beak,  in  which  are  two  pairs 
of  bristles  as  sharp  as  needles.  These  they  insert  into  an- 
imals or  plants  for  the  purpose  of  sucking  their  juices. 
When  not  in  use,  the  beak  is  bent  under  the  body. 

2.  Although  these  insects  repeatedly  throw  off  their 
skins,  all  of  them,  with  the  exception  of  the  cicadas,  retain 
nearly  the  same  form  in  all  their  changes,  having  at  all 
times  a  beak,  or  proboscis,  and  six  legs.  Most  of  them, 
when  fully  grown,  have  wings  also.    Among  the  bugs 
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proper  are  the  well-known  squash-bugs;  many  kinds  of 
fruit-bugs;  the  little  chinch-bugs,  from  which  the  wheat- 
fields  and  corn-fields  of  the  South  and  West  have  suffered 
so  severely ;  the  numerous  tree,  leaf,  and  vine  hoppers  ; 
and  the  valuable  cochineal  insect.* 

3.  Another  division  of  this  order  includes13  the  cicadas, 
or  harvest-flies,  which  are  popularly  known  as  locusts, 
and  the  numerous  aph'-i-de$,  or  plant-lice,  which  do  so 
much  injury  to  vegetation.  The  cicadas,  which  are  large 
flying  insects  with  broad  heads  and  large  eyes,  are  well 
known  by  their  peculiar  forms,  and  the  shrill  noise  they 
make.  Their  musical  instruments  consist  of  a  pair  of  lit- 
tle parchmentc-like  drums,  one  on  each  side  of  the  body. 
These  are  played  upon,  not  with  sticks,  but  by  muscles  or 
cords  fastened  to  the  inside  of  the  drums.  It  is  the  male 
insect  only  that  is  musical.f 

4.  The  cicada  has  been  celebrated  for  its  song  from  the 
most  ancient  times.  To  the  ancient  Greeks  no  sound  was 
more  agreeable  than  the  chirping,  as  it  was  called,  of  the 
cicadas,  not  only  because  it  seemed  to  give  life  to  the  soli- 
tude of  the  shady  grove  and  academic  walks,  but  because 
it  always  conveyed  to  their  minds  the  idea  of  a  perfectly 
happy  being. 

5.  So  delighted  were  they  with  its  song,  that  they  kept 
it  in  cages,  and  called  it  "  the  Nightingale  of  the  Nymphs" 
— "the  Sweet  Prophet  of  Summer" — "the  Love  of  the 
Muses."  Indeed,  it  was  regarded  by  all  as  the  happiest, 
as  well  as  the  most  innocent  of  beings. 

6.  The  Eoman  poet,  Yirgil,  thus  speaks  of  the  cicada,  as 
translated  into  English  rhyme : 

While  the  scorching  sun  beats  down  upon  the  plain, 
The  bushes  echo  with  the  hoarse  cicada's  strain. 

The  following  satirical  couplet,  as  translated  from  an  an- 
cient Greek  philosopher,  who  wrote  a  work  on  Natural 
History,  shows  that  the  ancients  were  acquainted  with  the 
fact  that  the  female  of  the  cicada  is  dumb : 

*  See  Fourth  Header,  p.  151. 

+  See  Fourth  Leader,  p.  139,  Note.    See.  also.  Lessons  XLV.  and  LX. 
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"  Happy  the  cicadas'  lives, 
Since  they  all  have  voiceless  wives." 

7.  One  species  of  the  cicada  of  this  country,  commonly 
known  as  the  "  seventeen-years'  locust,"  is  of  a  black  col- 
or, with  large  red  eyes,  and  transparent11  wings  with  red- 
dish veins.  It  is  remarkable  for  remaining  in  the  ground, 
in  the  grub  or  larva  state,  during  a  period  of  seventeen 
years,  at  the  end  of  which  time  it  comes  forth,  bursts  its 
skin  or  shell-like  covering,  and  for  the  first  time  displays'3 
its  wings. 

8.  It  lives  as  a  winged  insect  only  a  few  weeks,  during 
which  time  it  seems  to  take  no  nourishment,  for  it  has  no 
mouth,  and  could  only  suck  the  dew  of  leaves.  The  fe- 
males are  provided  with  a  curiously-contrived  piercer  for 
perforating1"  the  limbs  of  trees,  in  which  they  place  their 
eggs.  As  these  hatch,  the  little  grubs  fall  to  the  earth, 
enter  the  ground,  and  there  remain  during  the  long  period 
of  seventeen  years,  when  they  come  forth  winged  insects, 
as  before  described.  Many  of  the  branches  in  which  the 
eggs  are  laid  soon  languish  and  die,  and  thus  orchards  and 
forest-trees  often  suffer  severely.* 

9.  There  are  several  other  species  of  the  cicada  in  the 
United  States,  one  of  which,  similar  in  form,  habits,  and  in 
its  shrill  drumming,  to  the  former,  may  be  called  the  dog- 
day  harvest-*ny.  The  top  of  its  head,  thorax,  and  its  wings 
and  legs,  are  ornamented  with  olive-green  markings.  The 
habits  of  the  well-known  tree-hoppers,  represented  in  the 
engraving,  are  similar  to  those  of  the  cicadas. 

a  Dis-tin'-cuisiiet>,  known ;  recognized.  d  Traxs  -pa'  -  rent,  which  may  be  seen 
0  Includes',  contains ;  embraces.  through,  like  glasc 

c  Parcit'-ment,  sheep  or  goat  skin  pre-    e  Dis-plays',  unfolds ;  shows, 
pared  for  writing  on.  f  Per'-fo-ra-ting,  piercing;  boring  holes 

in. 

[What  are  half-winged  insects.  Their  sucking  tubes.  Changes  of  form.  Bugs  em- 
braced in  this  order.  The  cicadas.  Their  musical  instruments.  The  seventeen-years' 
locust.  The  females.  Injuries  to  trees.  The  dog-day  hai-vest-fly.  Tree-hoppers. 
Celebrity  of  the  cicada  for  its  song.  Virgil's  mention  of  the  cicada.  What  is  the  satire 
conveyed  in  the  closing  couplet  of  the  6th  verse  ?] 

*  The  "seventeen-years'  locust"  floes  not  appear  in  the  same  year  in  all  parts  of  the 
country,  hut  maybe  seen  in  some  portion  of  the  I'nited  States  almost  every  year.  In  the 
same  locality,  however,  it  has  beea  observed  to  appear,  in  large  numbers,  only  at  intervals 
uf  seventeen  years. 
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LESSON  CII. 

MOTHS  AND  BUTTERFLIES. 
[Fourth  Order  of  Insects:  Lepidoptera,  or  Scale-winged.] 


American  Moths  and  Butterflies,  natural  size.  1.  The  Asterias  Butterfly.  2.  The 
Caterpillar  of  the  same.  3.  The  Chrysalis,  or  pupa,  from  which  comes  the  butterfly.  4. 
The  Apple-moth.  5.  The  beautiful  Deiopeia.  G.  Carolina  Sphinx.  7.  Meal-moth,  at 
Wax  Galleria,  or  Bee-moth.    9.  Azure-blue  Butterfly.    [See  page  311.] 

TO  THE  BUTTERFLY. 

1.  Child  of  the  sun !  pursuea  thy  rapturous1'  flight, 
Mingling0  with  her  thou  lov'st  in  fields  of  light; 
And  where  the  flowers  of  paradise  unfold, 
QuafFJ  fragrante  nectarf  from  their  cups  of  gold ; 
There  shall  thy  wings,  rich  as  an  evening  sky, 
Expand  and  shut  with  silent  ecstasy.? 

Yet  wert  thou  once  a  worm !  a  thing  that  crept 
On  the  bare  earth,  then  wrought  a  tomb  and  slept! 
And  such  is  man — soon,  from  his  cell  of  clay, 
To  burst  a  seraphh  in  the  blaze  of  day ! — Rogers. 

2.  The  most  beautiful,  and  to  most  people  the  most  in- 
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teresting  order  of  insects,  is  that  which  includes  moths  and 
butterflies.  These  insects,  in  comparison  with  all  others, 
are  well  entitled  to  the  rank  of  nobility ;  for  among  them 
we  find  no  impudent  spongers,1  as  among  the  flies;  no 
parasites,}  as  in  some  of  the  wingless  insects;  no  working 
class,  as  among  the  bees  and  ants ;  no  musicians,  as  among 
the  crickets,  grasshoppers,  and  cicadas ;  but  all  of  them  are 
aristocratic  idlers. 

3.  Clothed  with  silver,  and  gold,  and  purple,  and  orna- 
mented with  ever-varying  splendor,  they  have  naught  to 
do  but  to  seek  their  own  pleasure,  and  charm  away  their 
brief  existence  fluttering  from  bough  to  bough,  and  satia- 
tingk  themselves  with  the  sweet  nectarf  of  flowers.  Yet 
these  harmless,  gay,  and  beautiful  rovers  were  once  mere 
crawling  caterpillars,  next  to  locusts  the  most  destructive 
of  all  insects  to  vegetation.*  Many  of  the  caterpillars  are 
so  voracious1  that  they  consume  more  than  twice  their  own 
weight  in  twenty-four  hours. 

4.  The  wings  of  most  of  these  insects,  always  four  in 
number,  are  covered  with  a  mealy  powder,  and  the  micro- 
scope shows  us  that  this  powder  consists  of  little  scales, 
which  lap  over  one  another  like  the  scales  of  fishes.  Their 
bodies  are  also  more  or  less  covered  with  the  same  kind  of 
scales,  together  with  hair  or  down  in  some  species.  They 
have  no  mouth,  but  a  tubular  tongue  for  sucking  up  the 
honey  of  flowers;  and  this,  when  not  in  use,  is  coiled  up 
beneath  the  head.  The  legs  are  six  in  number,  the  feet 
are  five-jointed,  and  each  is  terminated  by  a  pair  of  claws. 

5.  The  insects  of  this  order  are  divided  into  three  groups, 
called  butterflies,  hawk-moths,  and  moths.  The  butterflies 
have  thread-like  feelers,  or  antenna?,"1  generally  knobbed 
at  the  end ;  their  bodies  are  long  and  tapering ;  the  fore 
wings  in  all,  and  all  the  wings  in  most  kinds,  are  elevated, 
and  placed  back  to  back  when  at  rest,  and  they  fly  by  day 
only.    Their  caterpillars  have  sixteen  legs. 

6.  The  hawk-moths,  several  species  of  which  are  often 

*  See  Lesson,  pnge  104,  Fourth  Reader,  for  the  metamorphoses  of  insects. 
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mistaken  for  humming-birds,  generally  have  the  antennae1" 
thickened  at  the  middle,  and  tapering  at  each  end ;  the 
wings  are  narrow  in  proportion  to  their  length,  and  when 
at  rest  are  sloping,  like  a  roof.  A  few  fly  by  day,  but  most 
of  them  in  the  morning  and  evening  twilight. 

7.  In  the  millers,  or  moths  proper,  the  antennae  taper 
from  the  base  to  the  extremity:11  and  the  wings,  when  at 
rest,  like  those  of  all  the  moths,  are  sloping.  Most  of  them 
have  two  little  feelers  growing  from  their  under  lips.  The 
moths  fly  mostly  by  night.  The  domestic  moths,  in  their 
caterpillar  state,  are  very  destructive  to  woolen  cloths.  It 
is  the  caterpillar  of  the  silk-worm  moth  that  furnishes,  in 
its  cocoon,  the  costly  silks  of  commerce  ;  and  this  cocoon 
is  none  other  than  the  silken  shroud  which  the  caterpillar 
spins,  in  which  it  wraps  itself,  and  from  which  it  comes 
forth  a  winged  insect. 

8.  The  caterpillars  of  the  butterflies  and  moths  present 
an  almost  endless  variety  in  their  forms  and  habits.  Some 
are  exceedingly  beautiful.  Although  the  bodies  of  all  are 
composed  of  twelve  rings  or  divisions,  yet,  while  some  spe- 
cies have  eight  pairs  of'feet,  others  have  seven,  six,  five,  or 
only  four  pairs.  Those  that  have  eight  pairs  of  feet  walk 
slowly  and  uniformly  others  arch  their  bodies  in  walk- 
ing, and  are  known  as  measuring- worms.  Those  that  have 
only  four  pairs  of  feet  often  stand  erect  on  their  hind  feet 
for  hours. 

9.  Some  are  general  feeders ;  others,  like  the  silk-worm 
and  the  potato-worm,  feed  on  particular  plants  only.  Some 
species  eat  only  in  the  morning  and  evening,  some  during 
the  whole  day,  and  others  only  at  night.  Some  lead  sol- 
itary lives ;  others  dwell  in  communities,  and  build  in 
common  their  comfortable  silk  dwellings.  Most  of  them 
change  their  skin  about  four  times,  after  which  they  cease 
eating,  and  wind  themselves  up  in  silken  cocoons,  from 
which  they  come  forth  winged  insects,  fully  grown — beau* 
tiful  idlers,  leading  a  short  life  of  gayety  and  pleasure. 
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10.         Lo!  the  bright  train  their  radiant^  wings  unfold, 
With  silver  fringed,  and  freckled  o'er  with  gold. 
On  the  gay  bosom  of  some  fragrant  flower 
They,  idly  fluttering,  live  their  little  hour; 
Their  life  all  pleasure,  and  their  task  all  play, 
All  spring  their  age,  and  sunshine  all  their  day. — Barbauld. 


8  Pur-sue',  continue. 

b  Rapt'-ur-ous,  joyful. 

c  Min"-glino,  flying  without  order. 

d  Quaff,  sip. 

•  Fra'-grant,  sweet-smelling ;  odorous. 
f  Neo'-tar,  the  honey  of  flowers. 
•?  Ec'-8Ta-sy,  joy ;  intense  delight. 
h  Ser'-aph,  an  angel. 

'  Sponu'-ek*,  those  who  sponge  their  living 
from  others. 


j  Par'-a-Site,  an  insect  that  lives  in,  and 
feeds  upon,  the  body  of  another  insect. 

k  Sa'-tia-ting  (sa'-sha-ting),  glutting. 

1  Vo-Ra'-cious,  greedy ;  ravenous. 

m  An-ten'-njs,  usually  called  horns,  or  feel- 
ers. 

n  Ex-trem'-e-ty,  end;  terminating  point. 
0  U'-ni-form-i.y,  with  equal  motion  of  all 

parts  of  the  body. 
p  Ra'-di-ant,  shining  with  darting  rays. 


|The  lesson  opens  with  a  beautiful  address  to  the  butterfly  by  the  poet  Rogers.  What 
striking  simile  is  here  introduced?  Moths  and  butterflies  compared  with  other  insects. 
Their  gay  and  happy  life.  Moths  and  butterflies  described.  Three  groups  of  them — but- 
terflies, hawk-moths,  and  moths.  The  silk-worm  moth.  Caterpillars.  Butterflies,  etc., 
described  by  Mrs.  liarbauld.J 


lesson  cm. 

THE  PRINCESS  AND  THE  SILK-WORM. 

1.  As  a  silk-worm,  reclining  on  a  rush  hurdle,3- was  one 
clay  gratefully  making  her  humble  repastb  from  the  mul- 
berry-leaf, a  proud  princess  passed  that  way.  As 

"This  haughty  child  of  a  human  king 
Threw  a  sidelong  glance  at  the  humble  thing," 

it  is  said  that 

"She  shrank,  half  scorn  and  half  disgust, 
Away  from  her  sister  child  of  the  dust ; 
Declaring  she  never  yet  could  see 
Why  a  reptile  form  like  this  should  be ; 
That  she  was  not  made  with  nerves  so  firm 
As  calmly  to  look  at  a  '  crawling  worm  !' " 

2.  The  meek  little  silk- worm  made  no  reply  to  these 
taunting0  words,  and  the  spurningd  look  which  accom- 
panied them ;  for,  as  she  herself  was  a  stranger  to  pride 
and  selfishness,  she  had  none  of  those  feelings  of  resent- 
ment  for  abuse  which  often  torment  the  human  breast. 

"  She  only  wished,  for  the  harsh  abuse, 
To  find  some  way  to  become  of  use 
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To  the  haughty  daughter  of  lordly  man  ; 

And  thus  did  she  lay  a  noble  plan 

To  teach  her  wisdom,  and  make  it  plain 

That  the  humble  worm  was  not  made  in  vain." 

3.  But  this  plan — what  was  it?  It  was  so  generous  and 
noble,  that,  to  carry  it  out,  she  must  even  dieM  And  this, 
which  I  am  going  to  relate,  is  "The  Silk-worm's  Will,"  in- 
forming us  of  the  gift  which,  in  noble  revenge  for  an  in- 
sult, she  bequeathed0  to  the  haughty  princess,  and,  through 
her,  to  our  race. 

THE  SILK- WORM'S  WILL. 

4.  '"No  more,' said  she,  'will  I  drink  or  eat ! 

I'll  spin  and  weave  me  a  winding-sheet/ 
To  wrap  me  up  from  the  sun's  clear  light, 
And  hide  my  form  from  her  wounded  sight. 

5.  "  '  In  secret,  then,  till  my  end  draws  nigh, 

I'll  toil  for  her ;  and,  when  I  die, 

I'll  leave  behind,  as  a  farewell  boon? 

To  the  proud  young  princess,  my  whole  cocoon. 

To  be  reeled  and  wove  to  a  shining  lace, 

And  hung  in  a  veil  o'er  her  scornful  face ! 

6.  "  'And  when  she  can  calmly  draw  her  breath 

Through  the  very  threads  that  have  caused  my  death'; 
When  she  finds,  at  length,  she  has  nerves  so  firm 
As  to  wear  the  shroud  of  a  crawling  worm', 
May  she  bear  in  mind  that  she  walks  witli  pride 
In  the  winding-sheet  where  the  silk-worm  died !' " 

a  Rush  Hur'-dle,  a  frame  or  couch  made   e  Be-queatiied',  gave  or  left  by  will. 

of  rushes'.  r  Wind'- ing-  sheet,  a  sheet  in  which  A 

b  Re-past',  a  meal.  corpse  is  wrapped. 

0  Taunt'- ing,  reproaching;  upbraiding.       s  Boon,  a  gift. 
d  Spurn  - ing,  disdainful ;  rejecting  with 

disdain. 

[The  story  of  the  Princess  and  the  Silk-worm,  told  partly  in  prose  and  partly  in  verse, 
is  a  picture  of  pride  and  arrogance,  contrasted  with  meekness  and  humble  worth.  "  The 
Silk-worm's  Will,"  by  showing  how  lowly  are  often  the  objects  of  human  pride  and  vanity, 
should  teach  all  a  lesson  of  humility. 

Note. — The  ancients,  with  deep  meaning,  made  the  butterfly  an  emblem  of  immortality. 
The  good.  Sir  Thomas  Browne  remarked  that  the  strange  and  mystical  changes  he  had 
observed  in  silk-worms  turned  his  philosophy  into  divinity  I  St.  Paul  sets  us  the  example 
of  teaching  from  the  analogies  of  Nature,  when  he  argues  the  resurrection  of  the  body 
from  the  resurrection  of  vegetable  life  out  of  decayed  seed.  "  Thou  fool,  that  which  thou 
sowest  is  not  quickened  except  it  die !"  But  moral  lessons  from  Nature  are  often  most 
forcibly  presented  in  the  form  of  allegories,  of  which  an  example  is  given  in  tho  L&sson, 
"  Not  lost,  but  gone  before,"  p.  2S9.] 
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LESSON  CIV. 

NERVE-WINGED  INSECTS. 


[Fifth  Order  of  Insects  :  Neuroptera,  or  Nerve-winged.] 


American  Nerve  -  winged  Insects,  nitural  size  1.  Common  Dragon-fly.  2.  The 
Agvion  Dragon-fly.  3.  Day-fly,  or  May-fly.  4.  Grub,  or  larva,  of  the  same.  5.  Horned 
Corydalis.    C.  A  Mantispan.    7.  The  magnified  claw  of  the  Mantispan.    [See  page  311.] 


1.  The  nerve-winged  insects  are  distinguished*  princi- 
pally by  their  four  delicate  net-like  wings,  all  of  which  are 
equally  fitted  for  rapid  flight.  They  have  jaws,  but  they 
have  neither  sting  nor  piercer.  Most  of  the  species  are  al- 
most always  in  motion  like  swallows,  and,  catching  their 
prey  with  their  feet  while  flying,  they  devour  it  in  the  air. 

2.  Many  of  them  depositb  their  eggs  in  ponds,  in  which 
their  larvae,  or  grubs,  live  one  or  two  years ;  but  when  the 
time  for  their  metamorphosis  arrives,  they  crawl  from  the 
water,  throw  off  their  covering,  and  launch  forth  upon  the 
air,  the  gayest  of  winged  insects. 

3.  The  most  conspicuous0  of  the  insects  of  this  order 
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are  the  dragon-flies,  which  are  sometimes  called  "  darning- 
needles."  They  are  abundant  in  this  country.  Though 
often  a  source  of  terror  to  children,  they  are  harmless  in- 
sects, and  beautiful  too,  and  may  be  handled  without  fear. 

4.  Yet,  when  darting  rapidly  through  the  air  in  search 
of  their  prey,  they  are  like  roving  freebooters,d  for  they 
feed  upon  all  insects  which  they  can  overpower.  If  sev- 
eral of  them  be  shut  up  in  a  house  for  a  short  time,  they 
will  effectually  rid  it  of  flies,  musquitoes,  and  other 
troublesome  household  pests. 

5.  Among  the  net-winged  insects  are  the  ant-lions,  the 
brilliant  lace -wing  flies,  and  also  those  wonderful  little 
creatures,  the  termites,  or  white  ants  of  Africa.  (See  p.  306.) 
Here  are  also  found  the  far-famed  ephemera,0  or  day-flies, 
sometimes  called  May  -  flies,  "  insects  of  a  day,"  a  name 
given  them  many  centuries  ago  by  Aristotle  and  Pliny. 
In  the  grub  or  larva  form  the  ephemera  live  two  or  three 
years  in  their  birthplace,  the  water,  or  in  a  little  cavern 
which  they  form  in  the  bank  of  the  stream. 

6.  At  length,  on  some  sunny  day  in  May,  they  may  be 
seen  in  great  numbers  starting  up  from  the  surface  of  our 
rivers,  lakes,  and  ponds ;  quickly  throwing  off  their  water- 
cloaks,  they  appear  with  two  pairs  of  gauzy,  citron-colored 
wings;  and  after  sporting  a  few  hours  in  the  sunshine, 
they  depositb  their  eggs,  and  die,  like  an  expiring  candle, 
"extinguished — not  decayed."  Thine,  little  brilliant  rover, 
was,  indeed,  an  "ephemeral"  existence;  but  thy  last  day 
was  a  happy  one. 

7.  "  Thy  day  without  a  cloud  hath  passed, 

And  thou  wert  lovely  to  the  last, 

Extinguished — not  decayed ; 
As  stars  that  shoot  along  the  sky 
Shine  brightest  as  they  fall  from  high." 


DiB-TiN'-GTrrsnED,  made  known  by. 
^  De-pos'-it, lay;  place. 
0  Con  -  spic'  -  u  -  oirs,  open  to  view ;  best 

known. 


d  Free'-boot-ers,  robbers ;  plunderers. 
e  E-piiem'- e-ra.    This  is  a  Greek  word, 
meaning  for  a  day. 


[Nerve-winged  insects  described.  Their  eggs  and  lance.  The  dragon-flies.  Other  in- 
sects  of  this  order.  The  day-flies,  or  May-flies.  Their  larva  state,  sudden  metamorphosis, 
and  brief  existence  of  the  perfect  insect.   What  striking  simile  closes  the  lesson  ?] 
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LESSON  CV. 


TO  THE  DAY-FLY. 


1.  Thy  joyous  gambolsa  as  I  see, 
Day-fly',  I'd  almost  wish  to  be 

Such  thing  of  brief  duration1  ;b 
To  sport,  like  thee,  one  little  day, 
Nor  pass  through  years  of  slow  decay', 

To  reach  life's  termination1.0 

2.  But  ah1 !  what  graceless1'  wish  breathed  I? 
How  little  knowledge,  brilliant  fly', 

Of  thy  existence  showing ! 
Still  less  of  what  I  call  my  own1! 
How  heedless  of  the  precious  boon,e 

And  Him  to  whom  'tis  owing1 ! 

3.  Bright  insect',  ere  thy  filmy  wing, 
Expandingf  on  the  breath  of  spring, 

Quivered  with  brief  enjoyment', 
'Twas  thine  for  years  immureds  to  dwell 
Within  a  lone  and  gloomy  cell, 

To  eat — thy  sole  enjoyment. 

4.  Within  that  cavern  dark  and  dank,h 
Scooped  in  a  streamlet's  oozy  bank, 

Its  walls  the  water  laving',' 
Thy  form  and  nature  incomplete', 
Earth  was  thy  home',  and  earth  thy  meat', 

So  coarse  and  vile  thy  craving. J 

5.  To  these  long  years — thy  life's  dark  part — 
How  much  within  my  earth-bound  heart 

Too  close  resemblance  holding1! 
But  light  and  joy,  for  one  day  thine, 
From  age  to  age  may  yet  be  mine, 

Their  endless  beams  unfolding. 


d  Grace'-less.  ungracious  ;  unthankful.      !  '  Lav'-ing,  washing. 
r  Boon,  gift  of  life.  |  >  (Jkav'-ing,  hungering  for  food. 

f  Ex-pand'-ing,  opening;  spreading  forth,  i 

[The  happy,  though  hrief  life  of  the  day-fly,  at  first  inclines  the  writer  of  this  little 
poem  to  wish  that  his  life  might  be  as  short,  if  it  could  only  be  as  happy,  and  terminate 
without  passing  through  those  u years  of  slow  decay"  incident  to  humanity;  but  on  re- 
flecting that  the  day-fly  had  already  passed  through  its  "dark  part"  of  life,  immured  for 
years  in  a  gloomy  cavern,  he  traces  a  resemblance  between  its  life  and  his  own,  and 
closes  with  the  joyous  thought  that,  though  the  insect  was  allowed  one  day  of  happiness, 
light  and  joy  might  be  his  throughout  endless  ages  ] 


Episodes  of  Insect  Life, 


a  Gam'-bols,  sportive  movements. 
b  I )u-ra'-tion,  existence. 
c  Term-in-a'-tion,  end. 


b  Im-mured',  imprisoned  ;  confined  within 

walls. 
h  Dank,  moist ;  wet. 
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LESSON  CVI. 

NOT  LOST,  BUT  GONE  BEFORE. 
An  Allegory:  adapted  from  "  Parables  from  Nature.'1'' 


[Note  The  larva  or  grub  of  the  dr  .gon-fly  lives  in  the  water  ten  or  t  welve  months,  pur- 
suing there  its  prey,  until  the  time  fur  its  metamorphosis  arrives.  Then  it  crawls  up  out 
of  the  water  upon  the  stem  of  some  water-plant ;  a  rent  soon  appears  on  its  shoulders, 
from  which  comes  forth  the  dragon-fly.  The  "  c  >ming  out"  of  this  winged  tenant  of  the 
air  may  be  observed,  around  our  ponds  and  marshes,  almost  any  day  in  the  mouths  of 
May  and  June  ] 

1.  On  a  certain  day  in  June  the  little  Grub  of  a  Dragon* 
fly  was  busily  engaged,3  with  his  numerous  companions, 
moving  about  among  the  plants  at  the  bottom  of  the  wa- 
ter in  search  of  prey.  So  eager  were  all  in  their  pursuit 
of  the  little  insects  on  which  they  fed,  that  for  a  long  time 
not  one  of  them  had  spoken  a  word  to  the  others. 

2.  The  water  formed  a  beautiful  pond  in  the  centre  of 
a  wood.  Tall  trees  grew  around  it,  and  bulrushes  and  for- 
get-me-nots fringed  its  borders.  But  down  in  the  water 
was  the  home  of  the  little  Grubs — the  only  home  they 
knew,  for  they  could  not  live  in  the  air.  Water  was,  to 
them,  the  whole  World  of  Life. 

N 
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3.  All  at  once  the  little  Grub  we  spoke  of  broke  the  si- 
lence of  the  waters  by  these  strange  words.  "  I  wonder," 
said  he,  "  what  becomes  of  the  Frog  when  he  climbs  up 
out  of  this  world,  and  disappears  so  that  we  do  not  even 
see  his  shadow — till,  plop !  he  is  among  us  again  when  we 
least  expect  him.    Does  any  body  know  where  he  goes'  ?" 

4.  "Who  cares'?"  answered  one  of  his  companions  who 
overheard  the  Grub's  inquiry.  "Look  out  for  food  for 
yourself,"  cried  another,  "  and  let  other  people's  business 
alone." 

5.  "But  I  would  like  to  knowV'  said  the  first  speaker. 
"  I  can  see  all  of  you  as  you  move  about  among  the  plants 
in  the  water  here;  but  I  followed  a  Frog  just  now  as  he 
went  upward,  and  all  at  once  he  went  to  the  side  of  the 
water,  and  then  began  to  disappear,  and  presently5  he  was 
gone.  Did  he  leave  this  world,  do  you  think'  ?  I  won- 
der if  there  is  any  world  beyond  this' !" 

6.  "  You  idle,  talkative  fellow',"  cried  another,  shooting 
by  as  he  spoke.  "Attend  to  the  world  you  are  in\  and 
do  not  trouble  yourself  about  what  is  beyond  it.  See  what 
a  morsel  you  have  missed  by  y<*ur  wonderings  about  noth- 
ing." So  saying,  the  saucy  speaker  seized  an  insect  which 
was  flitting  by  right  before  the  eyes  of  his  friend. 

7.  The  curiosity  of  the  Grub  was  a  little  checked  by 
these  and  similar  remarks,  and  for  a  time  he  resumed0  his 
employment  of  chasing  prey ;  but,  do  what  he  would,  he 
could  not  help  thinking  about  the  curious  disappearance 
of  the  Frog,  and  again  he  began  to  tease  his  neighbors 
about  it.  What  becomes  of  the  Frog  when  he  leaves  this  world, 
was  the  only  subject  of  his  thoughts  and  his  inquiries. 

8.  He  asked  the  minnows  ;d  but  they  eyed  him  askance, 
and  passed  on  without  speaking,  for  they  knew  no  more 
than  he  did  of  the  matter ;  and  the  eels  wriggled6  away 
in  the  mud  out  of  hearing,  for  they  could  not  bear  to  be 
disturbed. 

9.  Suddenly  there  was  a  heavy  splash  in  the  water,  and 
a  large  yellow  Frog  swam  down  to  the  bottom.    "  There'  I 
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therer !  ask  him' ;  ask  him  where  he  has  been,  if  you  wish 
to  know\"  said  several  voices  at  once. 

10.  So  the  Grub,  in  a  very  meek  and  modest  manner, 
asked  the  Frog,  "Can  you  tell  me  what  there  is  beyond 
the  world'?"  "What  world  do  you  mean'?"  cried  the 
Frog,  rolling  his  goggle1"  eyes  round  and  round. 

"  This  world,  of  course — our  world,"  answered  the  Grub. 
"This  pond,  you  mean,"  remarked  the  Frog,  with  a 
sneer. 

"  I  mean  the  place  we  live  in,  whatever  you  may  choose 
to  call  it,"  cried  the  Grub,  pertly. e    "/call  it  the  world." 

11.  So  the  Frog  tried  to  explain  to  the  little  Grub  what 
there  was  beyond  the  water ;  but  the  Grub  could  not  un- 
derstand at  all  what  the  Frog  meant  by  "dry  land"  and 
"air,"  although  the  Frog  told  him  that  the  dry  land  was 
something  like  the  sludge11  at  the  bottom  of  the  pond,  only 
it  was  not  wet,  and  that  the  air  was  as  much  like  nothing 
as  possible. 

12.  At  length  the  Frog  said,  "  I  will  make  you  an  offer. 
If  you  choose  to  take  a  seat  on  my  back,  I  will  carry  you 
up  to  dry  land,  and  then  }'ou  can  judge  for  yourself  what 
there  is  there,  and  how  you  like  it." 

13.  The  Grub  readily  accepted  the  offer,  and  seated  him- 
self on  the  back  of  the  Frog,  who,  swimming  gently  up- 
ward, soon  reached  the  bulrushes  by  the  water's  side. 
"Hold  fast,"  cried  the  Frog;  and  then,  raising  his  head 
out  of  the  pond,  he  clambered  up  the  bank  and  got  upon 
the  grass. 

14.  "  Now,  then,  here  we  are,"  exclaimed  he ;  but,  when 
he  looked  around,  the  Grub  was  nowhere  to  be  seen.  As 
soon  as  the  little  fellow  had  come  into  the  air,  a  heavy 
mist  seemed  to  cover  his  eyes;  he  could  no  longer  see; 
he  gasped  for  breath  ;  a  deadly  faintness  came  over  him  ; 
he  fell  back  into  the  water,  and  it  was  several  seconds 
before  he  knew  where  he  was. 

15.  "Horrible!"  cried  he,  as  soon  as  he  could  breathe 
freely  again.    "Beyond  this  world  there  is  nothing  but 
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death.  The  Frog  has  deceived  me.  He  can  not  go  there, 
at  any  rate." 

16.  And  with  these  words  the  Grub  moved  away  to  his 
old  occupation,  contenting  himself,  for  the  present,  in  talk- 
ing over  with  his  friends  what  he  had  done,  and  where  he 
had  been. 

17.  What  had  become  of  the  Frog  was  a  mystery;  but 
on  the  following  day  he  suddenly  made  his  appearance  at 
the  bottom  of  the  pond.  "  You  here  again'!"  cried  the 
startled  Grub ;  "  you  never  left  this  world  at  air,  then,  and 
have  only  deceived'  me." 

18.  But  the  Frog  declared  that  he  had  gone  forth  out 
of  the  water;  that  he  had  lingered  by  the  edge  of  the  pond, 
waiting  for  the  Grub  to  make  his  appearance ;  that  he  had 
hopped  about  in  the  grass,  and  had  looked  for  his  friend 
among  the  bulrushes,  but  in  vain. 

19.  "At  length,  however,"  remarked  the  Frog,  "I  saw 
a  sight  which  will  make  you  wonder.  Up  the  green  stalk 
of  one  of  those  bulrushes  I  beheld  one  of  your  race  slowly 
climbing.  Very  soon  a  rent  seemed  to  come  in  the  body 
of  this  grub,  and  by  degrees  there  came  forth  from  it  one 
of  those  beautiful  creatures  that  float  through  the  air,  and 
dazzle  the  eyes  of  all  who  see  them.  In  fine,  from  the 
body  of  the  grub  came  forth  a  glorious  Dragon-fly! 

20.  "This  beautiful  creature  poised1  himself  in  the  air 
for  a  moment.  I  saw  his  four  gauzy  wings  flash  back  the 
sunshine;  then  he  darted  along —  away,  away  over  the 
water,  to  and  fro,  in  circles  that  seemed  to  know  no  end. 
Then  I  plunged  down  to  find  you,  for  I  knew  you  would 
rejoice  in  the  news  I  brought.  Is  not  the  mystery  all  ex- 
plained' ?  Do  you  not  see  what  a  glorious  change  will 
come  upon  you  also,  when  the  time  comes  for  you  to  pass 
beyond  this  world'  ?" 

21.  "It  is  a  wonderful  storyM"  observed  the  Grub. 
"Wonderful,  indeed' !"  repeated  the  Frog.  "But  can 
your  account  be  depended  upon'?"  asked  the  Grub,  with 
a  doubtful  air,    "  Little  fellow,"  exclaimed  the  Frog,  "your 
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doubts  can  not  injure  me,  but  may  deprive  yourself  of  a 
great  comfort" 

22.  Not  long  after  this  the  Grub  felt  a  strange  change 
coming  over  him;  his  limbs  began  to  fail,  and  old  age 
seemed  to  be  upon  him.  The  water  began  to  feel  suffo- 
cating to  him ;  he  felt  a  strong  desire  to  rise  upward  to 
the  borders  of  the  world  in  which  he  had  lived.  And 
then  he  thought  of  the  Frog's  account,  and  began  to  feel 
that  the  mystery  of  his  own  fate  must  soon  be  solved. i 

23.  His  friends  and  relations  gathered  around  him.  He 
assured  them  of  his  confident  hope  that  the  happy  change 
which  the  Frog  had  told  them  of  would  come  upon  him 
also.  Ilis  friends  entreated  him  to  return  to  them,  and 
tell  them  if  the  Frog's  account  were  true. 

24.  Feeble  was  the  voice,  and  languid  were  the  move- 
ments of  the  Grub,  as  he  rose  upward  through  the  water 
to  the  reeds  and  bulrushes  that  fringed  its  bank.  Two  of 
his  brothers  and  a  few  of  his  friends  accompanied  him  in 
his  ascent,  in  the  hope  of  witnessing  whatever  might  take 
place  above ;  but  in  this  they  were,  of  course,  disappointed. 

25.  From  the  moment  when,  clinging  with  his  feet  to 
the  stem  of  a  bulrush,  he  passed  from  the  water  into  the 
air,  his  companions  saw  him  no  more.  Eyes  fitted  for  the 
water  only  could  not  see  beyond  it;  and  the  little  group 
of  mourning  friends  descended,  mortified  and  sorrowful, 
to  the  bed  of  the  pond. 

26.  Day  after  day  these  friends  waited,  but  in  vain,  for 
the  return  of  their  brother.  "  He  has  forgotten  us,"  cried 
some.  "A  death  from  which  he  can  never  awake  has 
overtaken  him,"  said  others.  "He  will  return  to  us  yet," 
said  a  few. 

27.  From  this  time  forth,  one  after  another  of  the  race 
departed,  strong  in  the  hope  of  that  other  world  which  the 
Frog  had  told  them  of.  But  many  said,  as  their  brethren 
never  came  back,  "  The  story  of  that  other  world  is  false." 
Only  a  few  murmured  to  one  another,  "  We  will  not  de- 
spair." There  were  always  some  that  doubted  and  feared ; 
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some  that  ridiculed ;  and  some  that  hoped  and  looked  for- 
ward, and  spoke  of  their  friends  as  "  Not  lost,  but  gone  be- 
fore." 

28.  But  how  was  it  with  the  Grub  who  had  been  the 
companion  of  the  Frog'?  When  he  escaped  from  his 
prison-house  near  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  rose  on 
glittering  wings  into  the  summer  air,  did  he  forget  the  dear 
ones  he  had  so  lately  left'  ? 

29.  Ah  !  far  from  it :  and  often  did  he  come  back,  in  his 
joyous  flights,  to  the  borders  of  that  world  which  had  once 
been  the  only  world  to  him.  To  the  waters  of  that  forest 
pond,  indeed,  he  could  never  more  return ;  but  often,  we 
may  suppose",  he  and  his  companions  lingered  near  by  to 
welcome  some  fresh  arrival  of  kindred  from  below. 

30.  Oh,  if  those  below  could  but  have  seen  the  joyful 
existence  that  awaited  them  above!  But  this  could  not 
be.  They  could  only  hope,  and  believe  what  had  been 
told  them,  and  wait  till  their  own  change  should  come — 
when  the  lowly  Grub,  that  moved  slowly  about  in  the  dark 
waters,  should  become  a  glorious  Dragon-fly,  borne  on 
wings  of  glittering  blue  and  green,  and  darting  about  in 
the  sunlight  in  the  rapture  of  a  new  life ! 

31.  Beautiful  forest  pond,  crowded  with  mysterious  life, 
of  whose  secrets  we  know  so  little,  who  would  not  willing- 
ly linger  by  your  banks  for  study  and  for  thought !  There 
let  me  sit  and  meditate,  where  the  beech-tree  spreads 
abroad  her  graceful  armsv;  where  the  birds  pour  forth 
their  music  of  joy' ;  where  the  blue  forget-me-not  lifts  its 
modest  head,  and  the  long  grasses  bend  over  their  pictured 
shadows' :  there,  where  the  gorgeous  dragon-flies  still  hov- 
er on  the  surface  of  the  water  from  which  they  have  risen 
to  a  happier  life',  let  me  learn  the  lesson  they  would  teach, 
that  /  may  say  of  my  loved  companions  departed  in  the 
faith  and  hope  of  a  better  world',  uNot  lost,  but  gone  be- 
fore" 
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En-gaged',  occupied. 
Pees'-ent-ly,  soon ;  quickly. 
Re-sumed',  began  again  and  continued. 
Min'-nows,  very  small  fresh-water  fish. 
Wuig'-glep,  moved  their  bodies  to  and 
fro  with  short  motions. 


f  Gog'-gle,  full  and  staring. 

s  Pert'-ly,  saucily. 

h  Slcdge,  mire ;  soft  mud. 

»  Poised,  balanced. 

J  Solved, 


[This  lesson  is  an  Allegory  (see  page  xi),  in  which  one  subject  is  described  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  forcibly  suggest  and  represent  another.  Thus  the  circumstances  in  the 
life  of  the  larva  of  the  dragon-fly,  and  the  change  from  the  forni  of  a  groveling  worm  to 
that  of  a  beautiful  and  joyous  winged  insect,  are  described  as  we  might  easily  imagine 
tli  m,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  represent  man's  lowly  condition  here  on  earth — his  tri- 
als, doubts,  hopes,  and  fears,  and  the  glorious  change  to  which,  through  religious  faith,  he 
looks  forward  in  another  state  of  being.  As  is  the  nature  of  an  allegory,  the  real  subject 
■ — the  moral  of  the  lesson — is  kept  out  of  view,  and  the  reader  is  left  to  discover  it  by  his 
own  reflection.  In  reality,  the  writer  is  drawing  a  picture  of  human  life,  and  the  good 
man's  destiny  through  a  glorious  r  surrection,  while  he  pretends  to  be  describing  certain 
imaginary  incidents  and  real  metamorphoses  in  the  history  of  the  insect  world.] 


LESSON  CYII. 

VEIN-WINGED  INSECTS. 


[Sixth  Order  op  Insects  :  Hymenoptera,  or  Vein-winged.] 


American  Vein- winged  Insects,  natural  size.  1.  Elm-tree  Saw-fly.  2.  Fir-tree  Saw- 
fly.  3.  Grape-vine  Saw-fly.  4.  Rose  Saw-fly.  5.  Slug-fly.  6.  Slug-worm  of  the  Slue- 
fly.   7.  Oak  Gall-wasp.    8.  Mud-wasp.    9.  Pigeon  Tremex.    [See  page  312.] 

1.  The  vein -winged  insects,  which  include  the  bees, 
wasps,  and  ants,  vary  greatly  in  size ;  for  while  some  are 
smaller  than  a  flea,  others  measure,  with  their  long  piercer, 
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several  inches.  They  are  distinguished  by  four  thin,  nar 
row,  and  strong  wings,*  having  branching  veins ;  they 
have  four  nippers,  or  jaws;  the  females  are  armed  with  a 
venomous3-  sting,  or  with  a  piercer  for  boring  or  sawing 
the  holes  in  which  they  deposit  their  eggs. 

2.  Hence  the  insects  of  this  order  may  be  divided  into 
two  groups,  the  Stingers  and  the  Piercers.  Most  of  them 
fly  swiftly,  and  only  during  the  daytime,  and  in  fair  weath- 
er ;  and  they  are  able  to  keep  on  the  wing  much  longer 
than  most  other  insects.  All  of  them  pass  through  a 
complete  change  or  'metamorphosis  in  coming  to  "maturity. b 

3.  But  few  of  the  insects  of  this  order  are  injurious  to 
vegetation  ;  while  the  great  usefulness  of  some  them,  their 
persevering  industry,  the  wonderful  ingenuity0  with  which 
they  construct  their  dwellings,  the  prudence  and  economy 
with  which  they  collect  and  store  up  their  food,  and  their 
care  and  affection  for  their  young,  have  always  rendered 
them  objects  of  man's  peculiar  admiration. 

4.  So  important  are  the  honey  -  bees,  that  in  all  lan- 
guages, ancient  as  well  as  modern,  works  have  been  writ- 
ten descriptive  of  them,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  they 
should  be  treated ;  and  the  most  exaltede  and  the  purest 
minds  that  have  ever  drawn  their  moral  illustrations  from 
the  Book  of  Nature,  have  singled  out  these  little  creatures 
as  furnishing  the  most  convincing  evidence  of  the  design 
and  handiwork  of  a  God. 

5.  Wasps  are  of  several  kinds,  and  they  are  scarcely  less 
interesting  in  their  habits  than  bees.  The  gall-wasps,  or 
gall-flies,  which  have  a  piercer  as  thin  as  a  hair,  use  it  to 
deposit  their  eggs  in  the  soft  parts  of  plants,  and  thereby 
cause  bunches  of  seeming  fruits,  called  galls,  which  con- 
tain their  young. 

6.  "  Lo !  at  their  fairy  touch  at  once  springs  forth 

A  magic  growth  of  seeming  fruits  and  flowers, 
Fair  to  the  eye,  and  animate  within 
By  more  than  vegetative  life." 


*  Some  of  the  cms  have  no  wings,    fee  Fourth  Reader,  p.  i03. 
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Such  are  the  "oak-balls,"  so  common  in  our  forests;  the 
"  warts"  on  the  leaves  of  willows  and  poplars ;  the  "  green 
apples"  on  the  bush  honeysuckle,  or  azalea;  the  famous 
"Dead  Sea  apples;"  and  the  valuable  dyer's  galls  of  com- 
merce, of  which  our  best  inks  are  made. 

7.  If  we  cut  open  one  of  these  green  galls,  we  shall  often 
find  it  filled  with  a  brood  of  living  insects,  for  whose  safe 
keeping  the  fruit-like  home  was  permitted  to  grow  in  this 
wonderful  manner.  But,  behold !  there  are  thieves  and 
robbers  who  invade  this  peaceful  dwelling!  A  brilliant 
ichneumon  fly  often  detects  the  hapless  dwellersf  in  the 
gall-apple,  pierces  it,  and  deposits  her  own  eggs  in  the  very 
bodies  of  the  young  collected  there,  thus  destroying  the 
lives  and  usurping^  the  dwellings  of  the  gall-fly's  brood. 

8.  Included  in  this  order  are  the  mud-wasps,  which  build 
their  houses  of  clay  ;  the  stump-wasp,  which  bores  holes  in 
old  stumps  and  posts;  the  common  wasp,  and  the  hornet, 

~.,.,s,sss,M     «  which  build  their  houses  of 

paper ;  the  many  species  of 
bees,  and  those  wonderful 
insects  the  common  ants, 
whose  habits  and  history 
have  already  been  referred 
to.*  In  this  order  are  also 
found  the  saw-flies,  or  saw- 
wasps,  whose  sawing  tools 
are  so  curiously  formed, 
and  the  numerous  ichneu- 
mon flies,  which  deposit  their 
eggs  in  the  living  bodies  of  other  insects,  such  as  caterpil- 
lars and  grasshoppers,  on  which  their  young  feed. 


Ven'-om-ous,  poisonous. 

Ma-tu'-ki-ty,  their  complete  or  perfect 

state. 

]  n  -  c';e  -  nu'-  i  -  ty,  skill ;  power  of  inven- 
tion. 


d  Con-struct',  build;  erect. 
e  Kx-alt'-kd,  noble ;  elevated  in  goodness. 
r  Hap'-less,  unhappy;  unlucky, 
s  U-surp'-ing,  taking  possession  of  wrong- 
fully. 


[The  vein -winged  insects:  how  distinguished;  their  two  groups;  powers  of  flight; 
metamorphoses.  Why  they  are  objects  of  man's  admiration.  The  honey-bees.  Wnsps, 
gall-flies,  etc.  Vegetable  galls.  Their  inhabitants.  Mud  and  stump  wasps,  hornets, 
ants,  saw-flies,  ichneumon  flies,  etc.] 

*  See  Fourth  Header,  p.  208-213. 
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LESSON  CVIII. 

HUMBLE-BEES  AND  HONEY-BEES. 


Humble-bees. 

1.  The  Humble-bees,  or  Bumble-bees  as  they  are  often 
called,  from  their  buzzing  sound,  are  of  several  species ; 
but,  like  the  honey-bee,  every  nest  of  them  has  its  large 
female  or  queen,  its  workers,  which  are  scarcely  half  the 
size  of  the  queen,  and  its  drones  or  males,  larger  than  the 
workers;  but  the  drones  assist  in  repairing  damages  done 
to  their  dwelling,  and  are  by  no  means  so  lazy  as  the 
honey-bee  drones.  There  are  also  a  few  small  females 
found  in  every  nest  late  in  autumn,  and  these  alone  sur- 
vive3 the  winter,  and  become  the  founders  and  queens  of 
new  colonies  in  the  coming  spring. 

2.  One  species  of  the  humble-bee  makes  its  nests  in 
holes  which  it  burrowsb  in  the  ground,  and  another  in 
heaps  of  stones,  or  in  little  hillocks  which  it  forms  out  of 
the  dead  grass  in  meadow-lands.  What  country  lad  has 
not  enjoyed  the  cruel  sport  of  breaking  up  a  humble-bee's 
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nest  and  robbing  it  of  its  honey  I  When  the  humble-bees 
are  irritated,0  they  fearlessly  attack,  with  stinging  venge- 
ance, the  disturbers  of  their  homes. 

3.  A  singular  anecdote  is  relatedd  by  M.  Huber,  of  some 
honey-bees  who  paid  a  visit  to  a  nest  of  humble-bees  that 
had  been  placed  under  a  box  not  far  from  the  hives  of  the 
former.  It  was  a  time  of  scarcity ;  and  after  the  honey- 
bees had  eaten  or  carried  away  all  the  honey  in  the  nest, 
some  humble-bees  went  out  to  collect  provisions.  On 
their  return,  the  honey-bees  thronged  around  them,  licked 
them,  and  patted  them  in  the  most  winning  manner,  and 
at  length  persuaded  them  to  give  up  the  honey  which 
they  had  gathered !  The  humble-bees  then  flew  away  to 
collect  a  fresh  supply.  The  honey-bees  did  them  no 
harm,  and  never  once  presented  their  stings.  This  same 
proceeding  was  continued  for  more  than  three  weeks,  the 
humble-bees  going  out  daily  to  gather  food  for  their  starv- 
ing neighbors ! 

THE  HONEY-BEE. 

4.  The  honey-bee  observe : 
She  too  an  artiste  is,  and  laughs  at  man, 
Who  calls  on  rules  the  sightly  hexagonf 
With  truth  to  form  ;  a  cunning  architect,? 
Who  at  the  roof  begins  her  golden  work, 

And  builds  without  foundation.  How  she  toils, 
And  still  from  bud  to  bud,  from  flower  to  flower, 
Travels  the  livelong  day. 

5.  Ye  idle  drones, 
Who  rather  pilferh  than  your  bread  obtain 
By  honest  means  like  these,  behold  and  learn 
How  good,  how  fair,  how  honorable  'tis 

To  live  by  industry.  Hcrdis. 


»  Sue- vrVE',  live  through. 

b  Bur'-rows,  digs. 

c  Ir'-ri-ta-tf,d,  made  angry. 

d  Ke-la'-ted,  told. 

0  Art'-ibt,  skillful  workman. 

■  Hex'-  a  -  gon,  a  plane  figure  of  six  sides 


and  six  angles.  The  honey-bee,  guided 
by  instinct,  forms  its  honey-comb  cells  of 
this  figure. 

s  arch  i-tect,  builder;  a  planner  of  build- 
ings. 

h  Pil  fee,  steal ;  practice  petty  theft. 


[Humble-bees :  species ;  kinds  in  a  nest.  Their  nests.  Singular  anecdote  related  of 
the  humble-bees  and  honey-bees. 

The  honey-bee  an  artist :  forms  of  its  cells.  The  bees  suspend  their  combs  from  above. 
Industry  of  the  bees.  Moral.] 
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LESSON  CIX. 

FLIES,  OR   TWO-WINGED  INSECTS. 

[^kvfnth  Orpkr  of  Tnsects  :  Diptera.~] 


American  Two-winged  Tnsects,  natural  size.  1.  Stablc-fly.  2.  Corslet  Lapliria.  3. 
Large  Bee-tly.  4.  Swift  Tacliina.  5.  Wasp-like  Conopian.  6.  Orange-belted  Horse-fly. 
7.  Silky  Asilus.  8.  Small  Horse-fly.  9.  Large  Meat-fly.  10.  Onion-fly.  11.  Horse  Bot- 
fly.   [See  page  312.] 

1.  The  insects  of  this  order  are  those  two-winged  insects 
which  are  commonly  called  flies.  They  vary  greatly  in 
size;  from  the  large  ox-fly,  to  the  little  gnat  so  small  that 
it  can  only  be  seen  with  a  magnifyinga-glass.  The  heads 
of  these  insects  are  large,  and  fastened  to  the  thoraxb  by  a 
very  slender  neck ;  the  eyes  are  large,  and  compound,  or 
honey-combed,  occupying  the  whole  of  the  sides  of  the 
head.    A  few  species  have  three  additional  small  eyes. 

2.  Some  of  these  insects,  like  the  house-fly,  have  a  soft 
sucking-tube,  or  proboscis ;  others,  like  the  musquito,  have 
a  hard,  pointed  sucking-tube,  formed  of  bristles  sharper 
than  the  finest  needle,  while  others  have  simply  a  mouth. 
The  flying  insects  of  this  order  have  three  pairs  of  feet, 
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and  thin,  filmy  wings,  which  produce  a  humming  sound 
when  flying.  Some  of  their  young,  like  the  larvae  of  the 
musquito,  live  in  the  water;  but  the  greater  number  of 
them  live  in  dirt,  spoiled  meats,  fruit,  etc. 

3.  The  best  known  of  the  insects  of  this  order  found  in 
the  United  States  are  the  large  gad-flies,  or  bot-flies,  so 
annoying  to  horses  and  oxen  ;  the  common  horse-fly  ;  the 
little  brown  cheese-fly,  not  larger  than  a  small  ant;  the 
house-fly,  and  the  musquito ;  the  far-famed  Hessian-fly,  and 
other  wheat-flies.  Numerous  flies  of  this  order  prey  on 
other  insects,  catching  them  on  the  wing  or  on  plants,  and 
sucking  out  their  juices.  The  young  of  many  species  live 
and  undergo  their  changes  in  the  bodies  of  other  insects, 
particularly  caterpillars,  which  they  thereby  destroy. 

4.  The  eggs  of  the  common  musquito,  to  the  number  of 
several  hundred,  are  deposited  on  the  surface  of  stagnant 
water,  and  glued  together  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  boat, 
which  floats  on  the  surface.  In  two  or  three  days  the  eggs 
hatch  ;  the  larvae  come  out  of  the  lower  end  of  the  egg,  and 
descend  into  the  water,  when  they  are  known  as  wrigglers. 
In  this  state  the  insect  comes  frequently  to  the  surface  for 
air,  which  it  takes  in  through  a  tube  made  of  hairs,  placed 
near  the  small  end  of  the  body.  After  an  existence  of  two 
or  three  weeks  in  the  water,  it  changes  to  the  pupa  form, 
and  floats  on  the  surface ;  and  in  one  week  more  the  up- 
per part  of  the  skin  of  the  pupa  suddenly  bursts  open,  and 
out  flies  the  full-winged  musquito! 

5.  That  thirsty  blood-sucker,  the  flea,  although  it  has 
no  wings,  has  been  placed  among  the  insects  of  this  order. 
Even  this  troublesome  little  creature  has  in  it  much  to  ex- 
cite0 our  admiration.  We  can  fully  realized  its  wonderful 
muscular  power  only  by  comparing  it  with  the  larger  ani- 
mals. It  can  leap  two  hundred  and  fifty  times  its  own 
length.  If  a  man  six  feet  high  were  able  to  do  the  same 
thing,  he  could  easily  jump  a  quarter  of  a  mile;  and  it 
would  be  but  a  trifle  for  him  to  vault6  over  the  highest 
steeples,  or  over  the  loftiest  of  the  Pyramids  of  Egypt. 
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The  grasshopper  has  a  muscular  power  scarcely  less  won- 
derful. 

a  Mag'-ni-fy-ing,  making  greater;  increas- 
ing the  size. 

b  Tho'-eax,  the  chest  part;  the  part  be- 
tween the  head  and  abdomen.    See  p.  265. 

[Plies,  or  two-winged  insects.  Their  size,  heads,  eyes.  Their  feeding  apparatus,  feet, 
wings.  Their  larva?.  The  best  known  of  these  insects.  On  what  many  of  them  feed. 
Muscular  power  of  some  insects  ] 


c  ilx-cite  ,  call  lortn  ;  cause. 
d  Rk'-al-ize,  fully  understand. 
e  Vault,  leap;  jump. 


LESSON  CX. 

TO  A  MUSQUITO. 

1.  Thou  sweet  musician,  that  around  my  bed 

Dost  nightly  come,  and  winda  thy  little  horn, 
By  what  unseen  and  secret  influence  led, 

Feed'st  thou  my  ear  with  music  till  'tis  morn'  ? 
Tell  me  the  burdenb  of  thy  ceaseless  song : 

Is  it  thy  evening  hymn  of  grateful  prayer', 
Or  layc  of  love\  thou  pipestcl  through  the  long 

Still  night1  ?    With  song  dost  drive  away  dull  care'  ? 

2,  The  hues  of  dying  sunset  are  most  fair ; 

And  twilight's  tints,  just  fading  into  night, 
Most  dusky  soft;  and  so  thy  soft  notes  are 

By  far  the  sweetest  when  thou  takest  thy  fliyht. 
The  swan's  last  note  is  sweetest,  so  is  thine; 

Sweet  are  the  wind-harp's  tones,  at  distance  heard  ; 
'Tis  sweet,  at  distance,  at  the  day's  decline, 

To  hear  the  opening  song  of  evening's  bird ; 
But  notes  of  harp  or  bird  at  distance  float 

Less  sweetly  on  the  ear  than  thy  last  note. — E.  Sanford. 
°  Wind,  to  blow ;  to  sound  by  blowing.       I  c  Lay,  song. 

b  Buk'-DjEn,  subject.  |  d  Pi'-PEST,playest,  as  on  a  wind  instrument. 

[In  this  little  poem  the  musquito  is  represented  as  making  its  humming  music  by  pip- 
ing—that is,  by  blowing  through  its  tubular  mouth-piece,  or  trumpet.  This  fiction,  though 
allowable  in  poetry,  should  not  find  place  in  sober  prose.  From  time  immemorial  this  same 
trumpeting  has  been  attributed  to  the  musquito.  Thus  Homer,  in  his  Battle  of  ihe  Frogs, 
says, 

"  For  their  sonorous  trumpets  far  renowned, 
Of  battle,  the  dire  charge,  musquitos  sound." 

In  Guiana  musquitos  are  called  the  devil's  trumpeters.  But  no  insect  uses  its  mouth  for 
making  a  noise  of  any  kind.  Nor  is  the  hum  of  the  musquito  made  by  the  simple  motion 
of  its  wings;  for  early  in  the  spring,  before  it  is  thirsty  for  blood,  the  musquito  makes  no 
sound  in  flying.  The  noise  seems  to  be  made,  when  the  wings  are  in  motion,  by  a  peculiar 
apparatus  at  their  base,  but  why  at  one  time  more  than  at  another  is  still  unknown. 

In  the  second  verse  of  the  above  poem  the  writer  praises  the  sweetness  of  the  musqui- 
to's  last,  note,  although  its  only  sweetness  consists  in  the  fact  that  it  is  the  last  note — sweet 
because  of  the  anticipation  that  it  is  to  be  heard  no  more.  Although  the  words  are  strictly 
truthful,  they  convey  a  false  meaning.  This  species  of  feigned  admiration  is  false  praise, 
or  irony.  See  page  xi.  Give  the  reason  for  the  inflections  in  the  6th,  7th,  and  8th  lines 
of  the  first  verse.] 
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LESSON  CXI. 

THE  HABITATIONS  OF  INSECTS. 


An  East  Indian  Wasp's  Nest. 


1.  If  we  are  to  estimate3-  the  sagacity b  of  different  or- 
ders and  species  of  animals  by  the  skill  which  they  dis- 
play in  the  construction  of  their  dwellings,  we  shall,  be- 
yond doubt,  assign0  by  far  the  highest  place  to  insects. 
The  varied  forms  shown  in  the  nests  of  birds,  and  the 
regular  villages  of  the  beaver,  wonderful  as  they  doubtless 
are,  must  yield  the  palm  to  the  nests  of  wasps  and  bees, 
the  silken  tents  of  caterpillars,  and  the  substantial,  im- 
mense, and  beautiful  mason- work  of  the  "  white  ants"  of 
Africa. 

2.  At  the  head  of  this  lesson  is  represented  the  nest  of 
a  species  of  Po-Us'-tes,  a  wasp  of  the  East  Indies.  The 
nest,  formed  of  an  exceedingly  firm  kind  of  paper  which 
this  wasp  only  knows  how  to  manufacture,  is  remarkable 
for  the  singular  manner  in  which  it  is  supported,  and  for 
its  elegant  spreading  form.    It  will  be  seen,  from  the 
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drawing,  that  it  is  attached11  by  a  single  footstalk  to  the 
upper  side  of  the  branch  of  a  tree.  How  wonderfully  the 
insect  must  manage  the  comb,  so  that  it  shall  be  balanced 
on  its  slender  support!  And  when  the  cells  are  filled 
with  the  heavy  larvae,  or  grubs,  the  young  of  the  wasp,  the 
difficulty  must  be  greatly  increased. 

3.  A  honey -making  South  American 
wasp,  called  the  My-ra-pe' '-tra,  forms  its 
nest  of  a  very  firm  and  rough  kind  of 
brownish  paper,  which  it  manufactures 
from  vegetable  fibres.  As  seen  in  the 
drawing,  the  nest  is  covered  with  little 
sharp-pointed  projections,  beneath  which 
are  the  entrances  of  the  wasps.  The  in- 
terior is  filled  with  tiers  of  cells,  between 
which  are  numerous  galleries  for  the 
Nest  of  Mympetra,  is  wasps  to  pass  to  all  parts  of  the  dwell- 

inches  long.  • 

1UD. 

4.  The  different  species  of  mud-wasps  found  in  our  own 
country  form  their  earthen  cells  in  a  great  variety  of 

ways.  The  little  insect  here 
shown  is  also  a  South  Amer- 
ican wasp.  It  sometimes  fast- 
ens its  nests  to  branches  of 
trees;  but  it  has  a  great  fan- 
cy for  the  corners  of  veran- 
das,6 where  it  builds  whole 

Mud-wasp  of  South  America.  rowg  Qf  ce]]s?  buzzing  loudly, 

and  attracting  attention  by  the  noise  which  it  makes. 

5.  But  we  purposef  to  notice  here,  more  at  length,  the 
habitations  of  the  termites,  or  white  ants*  falsely  so  call- 
ed, which  are  found  in  tropicals  countries;  but  these  will 
serve  to  show  the  peculiar  instincts  and  wonderful  sagaci- 
tyb  with  which  some  insects  are  endowed,11  although  the 
dwellings,  habits,  and  history  of  some  species  of  the  gen- 


*  Though  called  white  ants,  they  are  not  avis  at  all,  but  are  of  the  eamo  order  as  the 
dragon-flies,  May-flies,  and  all  the  ''lace  wings." 
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uine  ants  in  our  own  country  are  but  little  less  wonderful. 
There  is  no  other  insect,  however,  that  approaches  the 
termite  in  the  size  of  its  building,  or  the  stone-like  solidity 
of  the  structure. 

6.  One  species  of  the  African  white  ants,  scarcely  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  in  length,  forms  conical  or  dome-shaped 
dwellings  of  clay,  nearly  as  hard  as  stone,  and  sometimes 
rising  to  the  height  of  twenty  feet  from  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  with  a  diameter  of  thirty  feet  at  the  base,  covered 
by  a  vast  interior  dome,  and  often  adorned  with  numer- 
ous turrets'  and  pinnacles.*  A  cluster  of  these  structures 
might  be  mistaken  for  a  negro  village ;  and  they  are,  in 
fact,  sometimes  larger  than  the  huts  which  the  natives  in- 
habit, 

7.  In  the  lower  and  central  part  of  this  habitation  of 
the  ants  is  the  royal  chamber,  a  room  with  arched  ceilings, 
in  which  the  king  and  queen  constantly  reside.  Sur- 
rounding the  royal  chamber  are  placed  what  may  be 
called  the  royal  apartments,  consisting  of  numerous  rooms 
with  vaultedk  ceilings,  communicating  with  one  another, 
and  occupied  by  soldiers  and  attendants,  of  whom  many 
thousands  are  always  in  waiting,  to  guard  the  persons  or 
attend  to  the  wants  of  their  royal  master  and  mistress. 

8.  Next  to  the  royal  apartments  come  the  nurseries  and 
the  magazines,  the  former  filled  with  eggs  and  infants,  and 
the  latter  always  well  stocked  with  provisions,  consisting 
chiefly  of  gums  and  other  juices  of  plants.  These  maga- 
zines and  nurseries,  connected  by  small  galleries,  extend 
on  all  sides  nearly  to  the  outer  wall  of  the  building,  and 
upward,  in  several  stories,  two  thirds  or  three  fourths  of 
its  height. 

9.  In  the  centre,  under  the  dome,  and  over  the  royal 
chamber,  is  an  extensive  open  area,1  having  its  vaulted15 
roof  supported  by  several  arches,  of  which  those  in  the 
middle  are  two  and  three  feet  high.  The  dome  or  roof 
of  the  upper  chamber  is  water-proof ;  and  the  floor  of  the 
chamber  is  water- proof  also,  and  so  contrived"1  as  to  let 
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Habitations  of  the  Ter'-mites,  or  u  White  Ants." 
[Ant-hills  in  the  distance.  On  the  right  a  vertical  section  of  an  ant-hill,  showing  the 
cells  and  passages.  A.  Royal  Cell.  B.  Upper  Chamber.  5,  b.  Nurseries  and  Magazines, 
c,  c.  Subterranean  passages.  At  c7,  e,  and  /  are  shown  the  worker  ant,  queen,  and  soldier, 
of  the  natural  size.  The  queen's  body,  however,  grows  to  be  three  or  four  inches  in  length, 
and  nearly  an  inch  in  diameter.] 

any  rain  that  may  chance  to  get  in  run  off,  without  in- 
jury to  the  dwelling  or  its  inhabitants. 

10.  There  are  also  subterranean"  passages,  often  more 
than  a  foot  in  diameter,  and  perfectly  cylindrical,0  which 
extend  downward  three  or  four  feet,  and  then  branch  out 
horizon  tally p  on  every  side,  sometimes  to  the  distance  of 
several  hundred  feet.  They  are  the  grand  outlets  by  which 
the  termites  carry  on  their  depredations  at  a  distance  from 
their  habitations,  and  whence  they  obtain  the  clay  for  build- 
ing and  repairs.  These  passages,  at  their  entrance  into  the 
interior,  are  connected  with  ascending  galleries,  like  roads 
cut  out  of  the  side  of  a  mountain,  which  give  the  inhabit- 
ants an  easy  ascent  into  the  upper  parts  of  the  dwelling. 

11.  Bat  might  it  not  be  of  some  interest  to  know  who 
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are  the  inhabitants  of  this  wonderful  city,  and  what  are 
their  manners,  customs,  habits,  and  history  ?  The  great 
mass  of  the  inhabitants  is  found  to  consist  of  a  class  called 
workers — the  smallest  of  the  ants,  who  erect  and  repair  the 
buildings,  collect  provisions,  wait  upon  the  queen,  convey 
her  eggs  to  the  nurseries,  and  take  care  of  them  and  the 
young.  These  workers  are  the  insects  in  their  larvae,  form, 
and,  although  they  are  entirely  blind,  they  are  guided  in 
their  labors  by  an  unerring  instinct. 

12.  There  is  also  a  class  called  neuters,  who  are  also 
blind.  They  are  less  in  number  than  the  workers,  but 
they  greatly  exceed  them  in  size,  and  have  immense  heads, 
armed  with  long  and  powerful  jaws.  They  are  soldiers  by 
birth  and  profession,  and  theirs  is  the  duty  of  acting  as 
sentinels,  and  of  defending  their  homes  when  attacked; 
and  some  of  them  are  always  to  be  found  in  the  royal 
chamber,  acting  as  body-guard  to  the  king  and  queen, 
whom  they  will  defend,  even  unto  death,  against  all  ene- 
mies. Yast  numbers  of  males  and  females  are  also  found 
in  the  ant-hills  near  the  close  of  every  season,  and  these 
alone  have  wings. 

13.  When  any  one  is  bold  enough  to  attack  a  termite 
fortress  and  make  a  breach^  in  its  walls,  the  workers,  who 
are  incapable  of  fighting,  retire  within,  and  the  soldiers 
rush  forth  in  the  greatest  rage  and  fury.  Woe  to  him 
whose  hands  or  legs  they  seize  upon ;  for  their  fangedr 
jaws  strike  deep,  and  they  never  quit  their  hold,  even 
though  they  are  pulled  limb  from  limb.  Whenever  the 
walls  are  injured  the  laborers  soon  repair  them,  thousands 
of  them  bringing  up,  from  the  underground  pits  or  pas- 
sages, little  bits  of  well-worked  mortar,  which  they  arrange 
in  perfect  order,  and  which  soon  becomes  nearly  as  hard  as 
stone.  Though  thousands — perhaps  often  millions — thus 
work  together,  and  although  they  are  totally  blind,  they 
never  embarrass  or  interrupt  one  another. 

14.  The  following  is  a  brief  history  of  the  founding  of 
one  of  their  colonies.    When,  at  the  close  of  the  dry  sea* 
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son  of  the  year,  two  or  three,  or  half  a  dozen  of  the  work- 
ers, who  are  always  roaming  about,  meet  with  a  pair  of  the 
male  and  female  ants,  they  seize  upon  them ;  and  although 
they  treat  them  with  the  greatest  tenderness,  make  them 
their  king  and  queen,  and  build  for  them  a  little  mansion 
of  clay,  they  never  allow  them  to  pass  beyond  the  royal 
chamber,  which  henceforth  becomes  at  once  their  palace 
and  their  prison.  Like  many  human  potentates,8  they 
have  purchased  their  sovereignty1  at  the  dear  rate  of  the 
sacrifice  of  liberty ! 

15.  When  the  queen  is  fairly  settled  she  grows  rapidly, 
and  it  is  said  that,  in  time,  her  body  equals  in  size  the  bod- 
ies of  twenty  thousand  workers!  She  also  produces,  dur- 
ing a  life  of  two  years,  an  almost  countless  number  of 
eggs,  sometimes  at  the  rate  of  eighty  thousand  in  twenty- 
four  hours!  As  she  increases  in  size,  the  walls  of  the 
royal  chamber  are  pulled  down  and  enlarged  for  her  ac- 
commodation. The  workers  are  also  constantly  occupied 
in  building  new  apartments  for  the  eggs  and  the  young. 

16.  The  eggs  are  carried  by  the  workers  to  the  royal 
nurseries,  where  some  become  workers,  and  some  soldiers, 
and  these  are  without  wings ;  others  become  winged  males 
and  females.  The  latter,  when  fully  grown,  go  forth  in 
immense  swarms  to  found  new  colonies;  but,  as  they  soon 
cast  off  their  wings,  and  have  none  of  the  fighting  quali- 
ties of  the  soldiers,  most  of  them  become  the  prey  of  bats, 
birds,  reptiles,  and  of  other  insects.  Even  the  natives  con- 
sider them  an  excellent  article  of  food. 

17.  Were  it  not  for  these  numerous  checks  to  their  in- 
crease, they  would  soon  swarm  in  such  numbers  as  to  lay 
waste  vast  regions  of  country ;  for,  in  a  few  days,  a  colony 
of  them  will  bore  down  and  actually  consume  the  largest 
trees  in  the  neighborhood  of  their  dwelling.  Some  of 
these  insects  have  found  their  way,  probably  by  ships,  into 
southern  France  and  Spain,  where  they  are  very  much 
dreaded,  as  trees,  garden-fences,  and  almost  entire  build- 
ings have  actually  been  eaten  up  by  them. 
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18.  If  these  creatures,  who  perform  such  wonderful  la- 
bors, were  equal  to  man  in  size,  and  if  their  turreted  cas- 
tles were  increased  in  the  same  proportion,  the  latter  would 
soar  to  the  astonishing  height  of  more  than  half  a  mile, 
and  their  tunnels  would  be  more  than  three  hundred  feet 
in  diameter!  Before  such  structures  the  Pyramids  of 
Egypt  and  the  aqueducts"  of  Rome  would  lose  all  their 
celebrity/  and  dwindle  into  insignificance. 


•  Es'-ti-mate,  calculate ;  form  an  opinion 
of. 

6  Sa-ga'-ci-ty, wisdom;  foresight;  discern- 
ment. 

c  As-sTgn',  give ;  allot. 

d  At-tached',  fastened ;  bound;  united. 

e  Ve-ran'-i>a,  open  portico,  or  stoop. 

'  Pub'- pose,  intend ;  design. 

e  Tboi''-l€-ai.,  warm ;  within  the  torrid 


k  Yault'-ed,  arched. 

1  a'-re-a,  plain  surface,  as  the  floor  of  a 
room. 

in  Con  trived',  constructed  ;  planned. 
n  Sub-tek-ra'-ne-an,  underground. 

0  Cyl-in'-dric-al,  round  ;  of  uniform  diam- 
eter. 

p  Hor-i  zon'-tal-lv,  on  a  level. 

1  Breach,  break,  or  opening. 
r  Fanged,  having  long  pointed  teeth. 
9  Po'-tent-ate,  a  king ;  a  monarch. 
1  Sov'-er-eign-ty,  supreme  power;  privi- 
lege of  ruling. 

u  Aq'-ue  duct,  a  canal  or  tunnel  for  water. 
v  (Je-leb'-ri-ty,  fame;  renown. 
[The  sagacity  of  different  species  of  animals,  as  shown  in  their  dwellings.  The  nest  of 
the  Pulistes  wasp.  The  nest  of  the  Myrapetra.  Nests  of  a  South  American  mud-wasp. 
The  Termites,  or  white  ants.  Their  conical  clay  dwellings.  Royal  chamber,  royal  apart- 
ments, nurseries,  magazines,  connecting  galleries.  Vaulted  upper  chamber.  Subterrane- 
an passages.  The  inhabitants  of  this  wonderful  city.  The  workers.  The  neuters,  or  sol- 
diers.  The  males  a.n<l  females.  The  defense  of  their  habitations.  Repairs  of  the  walls. 
The  founding  of  a  Termite  colony.  The  queen.  Growth  of  the  colony.  Great  destruc- 
tion of  the  males  and  females.    The  works  of  the  Termites  compared  with  those  of  man.] 


h  En-dowed',  furnished  ;  gifted  by  nature. 

>  Tdr'-kets,  small  towers  rising  above  the 
main  building. 

>  Pin'-na-cleb,  the  slender  spires  of  a  tur- 


TIIE  FRUITFULNESS  OF  INSECTS. 

1.  With  very  few  exceptions,  insects  are  produced  from  eggs,  most  of 
which  are  laid  in  autumn  and  hatched  in  spring.  Most  insects  are  exceed- 
ingly prolific.  The  queen  of  the  honey-bees  lays  fifty  thousand  eggs,  and 
the  female  white  ant  forty  or  fifty  millions  in  a  year !  It  is  calculated  that 
the  descendants  of  a  little  green  Aphis,  that  infests  plants,  would  number, 
in  one  season,  if  none  of  them  were  destroyed,  not  less  than  a  thousand 
million  millions!    (See  Fourth  Reader,  p.  212.) 

2.  If  it  were  not  for  the  ten  thousand  ways  in  which  insects  are  de- 
stroyed—bv  exposure  to  the  elements,  by  preying  upon  one  another,  and  by 
furnishing  food  to  higher  orders  of  animals — they  would  soon  swarm  in  such 
myriads  that  the  earth  itself  could  not  contain  them.  And  yet,  so  admira- 
bly are  their  relations  with  one  another  and  with  plants  adjusted,  that  the 
just  equilibrium  of  animal  and  vegetable  life  is  seldom  destroyed.  Often 
the  rapid  increase  of  insects  has  a  wise  end  in  view.  Linnaeus  calculated 
that  three  flesh  flies,  and  their  immediate  progeny,  would  eat  up  the  car- 
cass of  a  horse  sooner  than  a  lion  could  do  it.  Where  insects  swarm — 
whether  in  the  air  or  in  the  water — they  act  as  scavengers  to  remove  im- 
purities that  would  otherwise  be  fruitful  sources  of  disease. 
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APPENDIX, 


DESCRIPTIONS  OF  THE  INSECTS  FIGURED  IN  THE  FORE- 
GOING PAGES. 

FIRST  ORDER:  SHEATH- WINGED  INSECTS.    Page  2(59. 

I.  Coated  Saperda  (Sjperda  veatita),  covered  with  a  close  greenish-yellow  down  or 
nap.    The  grub  is  a  destructive  borer  of  the  lindens  or  bass-woods. 

kL  Gilded  Dandy  (Eumolpus  auratun),  brilliant  golden-green  above,  and  deep  purplish 
below.  Found  in  great  numbers  on  the  leaves  of  the  dog's-bane  in  July  and  August. 

3.  Striped  Cucumber-beetle  (Oaleruca  vittdta),  light  yellow  above,  a  black  head,  and 
a  broad  black  stripe,  on  each  wing-cover. 

4.  Spurred  Saperda  (Saperda  calcarata),  blue-gray,  with  dull  yellow  markings.  Their 
grubs,  yellowish-white  borers,  have  almost  entirely  destroyed  our  Lombardy  poplars. 

5.  Painted  Clytus  (Clytus  pictus),  a  Capricorn  beetle,  velvet-black,  ornamented  with 
yellow  bands.    Their  grubs  are  the  most  destructive  borers  of  the  locust-tree. 

6  and  7.  Brown  and  white-striped  Saperda  (Saperda  bivittata).  Its  grub  or  larva  (7) 
is  very  destructive  to  the  apple,  quince,  and  thorn  trees.  In  May  or  June  the  grub 
changes  to  a  winged  beetle,  and  comes  forth  from  the  tree  in  the  night  only. 

8.  Three-toothed  Saperda  (Saperda  tridentata\  dark  brown,  with  rusty  red  stripes 
and  black  dots.    The  grubs  often  destroy  the  elm. 

9.  Rusty-hlack  Callidium  (Callidium  bnjulus),  found  on  the  fir,  spruce,  and  hemlock. 

10.  Black  Rioe-weevil  of  the  South  (('alandra  oryzce),  differs  from  the  wheat-weevil 
in  having  two  red  spots  on  each  wing-cover. 

II.  Beautiful  Clytus  iCh/tui  upecio^is)^  black,  with  yellow  stripes  and  yellow  legs. 
The  grub  bores  into  the  trunk  of  the  sugar-maple,  where  it  forms  long  winding  galleries. 

12.  Violet  Callidiuju  {Callidium  violaceunt),  blue  violet.  The  grubs  are  very  destruc- 
tive to  pine-trees  and  pine  lumber. 

13  and  14.  Ladder  Ciirysomela  (Chrysomela  scalaris),  dark  green,  with  silvery  wing- 
covers  ornamented  with  green  spots,  and  rose-red  wings  beneath  them.  A  very  beauti- 
ful beetle.    14.  The  grub.    Found  on  the  linden  (bass-wood)  and  elm. 

15 and  16.  Seven-spotted  Lady-bird  <Cocciwlla  siptein-pnnctata),  yellowish-red  wing- 
cov  'i  s,  with  black  spots.    It  looks  like  a  colored  turtle.    16.  The  grub  of  the  same. 
•  17.  Milk-weed  Beetle  (Asclepias  Syriaca,  or  Chrysomela  tiimaculata),  blue,  orange, 
and  black.    Found  on  the  common  milk-weed. 

18.  A  Lady-bikd  flying.  19.  A  nine-spotted  Lady-bird  (Coccinella  novem-notata)  at 
rest;  often  found  in  great  numbers  on  potato  stalks  and  leaves,  feeding  on  the  plant-lice. 

20.  Rose  Chafer  (Mclolontht  mbspinosa),  body  ashen  yellow.  One  of  the  greatest 
scourges  of  our  gardens  and  nurseries. 

Page  270.  May  Beetle  (Laclmosterna,  or  Phyllophaga  quercina),  chestnut-brown, 
smooth,  covered  with  little  dots,  as  if  pricked  with  the  point  of  a  needle. 

Page  271.    Six-spotted  Tiger  Beetle  (Cicitnlcbt  sexyutfa/a). 

We  have  here  given  representations  of  the  Curculio,  or  plum-weevil,  which  is  said  to 
be,  of  all  insects,  the  most  destructive  to  our  common  fruits.  Fig.  1,  side  view  of  the  head 
of  the  curculio  magnified,  showing  the  snout,  antennae,  and  eye;  2,  the  curculio,  natural 
size ;  3,  the  curculio  at  rest,  magnified ;  4,  the  same,  with  wings  expanded. 

The  common  curculio  is  a  dark,  yellowish- 
brown  beetle,  scarcely  one  fifth  of  an  inch  long, 
exclusive  of  the  snout,  and  with  white,  yellow, 
and  black  spots.  It  commits  its  worst  ravages 
upon  the  plum,  but  sometimes  infests  the  cherry, 
apple,  apricot,  nectarine,  and  peach.  Soon  after 
the  fruit  is  set,  it  makes  a  small  crescent-shaped 
incision  with  its  snout  through  the  tender  skin, 
bores  a  little  hole  there,  turns  round,  and  places 
a  single  egg  near  the  opening,  and  then,  with  its 
snout  takes  this  egg  and  pushes  it  down  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  cavity ;  after  which  it  covers  the  wound 
with  a  gummy  substance,  which  holds  the  cut 
ends  of  the  skin  together.  The  insect  hatched 
from  the  egg  is  a  little  whitish  grub,  without 
feet,  but  with  a  distinct,  rounded,  light-brown 
head.  This  grub  burrows  into  the  fruit,  which 
thereby  becomes  diseased,  and  drops  off  before  it 
,,..•„,,,  is  ripe,  when  the  grub  quits  the  fruit,  burrows 

p    "  into  the  ground,  and  aoout  three  weeks  later 

cones  forth  a  complete  winged  beetlee. 


FIFTH  READER. 
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SECOND  ORDER:  STRAIGHT-WINGED  INSECTS.    Page  273. 

1.  Striped  Cricket  (Acheta  vittata),  has  wing-covers,  but  no  true  wings;  dusky 
brown,  with  a  black  line  along  the  sides  of  the  wing-covers.  Abundant. 

2.  Short- winged  Locust  (Locusta  curtipennia),  olive-gray  and  black;  legs  and  body 
beneath  yellow.    Found  in  great  numbers  in  low  meadows. 

3.  Carolina  Locust  (Locusta  Carolina),  pale  yellowish-brown;  wings  black,  with  a 
broad  yellow  hind  margin.    Abundant  throughout  the  United  States. 

4.  Cockroach  (Blatta  Orientaiis),  flattish  body ;  dirty  yellowish-black  color. 

5.  Red-legged  Locust  (Acrydium  femur -rubrum),  dirty  olive  and  brown,  with  black, 
yellow,  and  brown  markings;  hindmost  feet  and  shanks  blood-red.  Abundant. 

6.  Green-striped  Locust  (Locusta  viridi  fasciata),  green  and  dusky;  fore  and  middle 
legs  reddish.    Common  in  pastures  and  meadow -lands. 

7.  Black  Field-cricket  {Acheta  abbreviata),  black,  with  a  brownish  tinge  at  the  base 
of  the  wing-covers.    Another  smaller  species  is  entirely  black. 

8.  Broad-winged  green  Grasshopper (Phylloptera  oblongifolia),  green;  wing-cover3 
shorter  than  the  wings.    It  makes  a  whizzing  sound  when  flying. 

9.  Slender  Grasshopper  (Orchelimum  gracile),  light  green  ;  its  piercer  is  brown. 

THIRD  ORDER:  HALF -WINGED  INSECTS.    Page  278. 
1  and  2.  Crested  Tree-hopper  (Membraeis  aitipdopsidis,  or  cinsi),  reddish  ash  color; 
a  thin  crest  on  the  middle  of  the  thorax.    Found  on  the  common  creeper. 

3.  Dog-day  Harvest-fly,  or  Cicada  (  Cicada  canicularis ),  body  black  above,  with 
olive-green  markings ;  whitish  below  ;  legs,  and  veins  of  wings  and  wing-covers  green. 

4.  Chinch-bug  (Lygceas  leucopterut),  body  black  and  downy;  white  wing-covers,  with 
black  markings;  legs  reddish-yellow.    The  young  are  without  wings,  bright  red. 

5.  Squash-bug  {Coreus  tristis),  dusky-brown  color  above,  and  dirty-yellow  beneath. 

6  and  8.  Other  Tree-hoppep.s.  On  being  disturbed,  they  suddenly  leap  five  or  six  feet, 
then  spread  their  wings  and  fly  away. 

7.  "  Seventeen -years'  Locust,"  or  Cicada  (Cicada  neptendecim),  a  species  of  the  har- 
vest-fly :  black,  transparent  wings  and  wing-covers,  with  orange-red  veins ;  eyes  red ; 
legs  dull  orange,  and  rings  of  the  body  edged  with  the  same. 

FOURTH  ORDER:  SCALE- WINGED  INSECTS.    Page  281. 

1.  A8terias  Butterfly  (Papilio  asterias),  black,  with  yellow,  blue,  and  orange  mark- 
ings ;  wings  tailed ;  seven  blue  spots  on  each  of  the  hind  wings ;  and  each  hind  wing  has 
an  orange  spot,  with  a  black  centre. 

2.  The  Caterpillar  of  the  Asterias  butterfly,  commonly  called  parsley -worm.  When 
first  hatched  it  is  black,  with  two  white  bands,  but  it  changes  its  color  and  markings  at 
each  successive  moulting. 

3.  The  Chrysalis,  or  pupa,  of  the  same,  of  a  pale  green,  ochre-yellow,  or  ash-gray 
color. 

4.  Apple  Moth  (Carpocapsa  pomonella),  the  codling-moth,  or  fruit-moth  of  the  apple. 
It  originally  came  from  Europe,  and  is  "  the  most  beautiful  of  the  beautiful  tribe  to  which 
it  belongs."  Its  fore  wings  have  the  appearance  of  brown  watered  silk ;  and  the  hind 
wings  and  abdomen  are  yellowish-brown,  with  the  lustre  of  satin.  The  moth  lays  its 
eggs  in  the  blossom  end  of  the  apple,  and  in  a  few  days  the  eggs  hatch,  and  the  littl  ap- 
ple-worms make  their  way  toward  the  core,  and  soon  destroy  the  young  fruit. 

5.  Beautiful  Deiofeia  (Deiopeia  bella),  fore  wings  deep  yellow,  with  white  bands  and 
black  dots;  hind  wings  scarlet  red,  with  black  border;  body  white;  thorax  dotted. 

C.  Carolina  Sphinx  (Sphinx  Carolina),  a  hawk-moth;  gray,  with  blackish  lines  and 
bands,  and  on  the  body  orange-colored  spots.  The  caterpillars  of  the  large  sphinxes  are 
the  well-known  large  green  potato- worms,  which  have  a  kind  of  thorn  upon  the  tail. 

7.  Meal-motii  (Pyralis  farinalis),  wings  light  brown  and  chocolate-brown,  crossed  by 
curved  white  lines. 

8.  Bee-moth  (Oalleria  cereana).  The  male  is  of  a  dusty  gray;  fore  wings  streaked  with 
purple-brown ;  hind  wings  light  yellowish-gray,  with  whitish  fringes.  The  female  is  much 
larger  than  the  male,  and  darker.    This  insect  was  well  known  to  the  ancients. 

9.  Azure-blue  Butterfly  (Polyommatus  pseudargiolus).  The  female,  which  is  here 
pictured,  lias  azure-blue  wings  above,  and  peaii-gray  beneath,  with  a  broad  blackish  mar- 
gin above,  and  white  fringes. 

FIFTH  ORDER:  NERVE- WINGED  INSECTS.    Page  286. 

1.  Dragon-fly  (Libellula  trimaculata).  Wings  of  almost  transparent  net-work,  and 
always  horizontally  expanded  when  at  rest. 

2.  Agrion  Dragon-fly  (Agrion  basalis).  Wings,  when  at  rest,  directed  backward, 
touching  each  other. 

3.  Day-fly,  or  May-fly  (Ephemera  vulgata).  It  has  light,  gauzy,  citron-colored 
wings,  which  it  folds  perpendicularly  to  its  back,  like  a  butterfly. 
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4.  Giiuu,  or  Larva,  of  the  Day-fly,  of  a  brown  color,  two  large  black  eyes,  and  fore  feet 
like  those  of  a  mole. 

5.  Horned  Corydalis  (Corydalis  cornutus).  The  male,  which  is  here  figured,  is  pro- 
vided with  two  long  and  strong  pinchers. 

6.  Mantispan  (Manuspa  biunnea).  A  small  group  of  American  insects,  allied  to  that 
curious  foreign  insect,  the  Praying  Mantis.    7.  The  magnified  claw  of  the  Mantispan. 

SIXTH  ORDER:  VEIN-WINGED  INSECTS.    Page  295. 

1.  Elm -tree  Saw-fly  (Cimbex  ulmi).  The  female  has  her  head  and  thorax  of  a  shining 
black  color,  and  hind  body  steel-blue  or  deep  violet,  with  yellowish-white  spots  on  each 
side  ;  wings  smoky  brown.  The  male  is  longer  and  narrower  than  the  female,  and  has  no 
white  spots  on  the  sides.    The  leaves  of  the  elm  are  the  food  of  the  larvss. 

2.  Fir-tree  Saw-fly  (Lophyrus  abietits).  The  body  of  the  male  is  black  above  and 
brown  beneath  ;  wings  with  changeable  tints  of  rose-red,  green,  and  yellow;  a  plume-like 
crest  on  the  head.    The  female  is  of  a  yellowish-brown  color. 

3.  Crape-vine  Saw-fly  (Selandria  vitis),  jet  black,  except  the  upper  side  of  the  tho- 
rax, which  is  red  ;  wings  of  a  smoky  brown.  The  grubs  or  caterpillars  have  twenty-two 
legs ;  head  and  tip  of  the  tail  black ;  body  light  green  above  and  yellowish  beneath. 

4.  Rose  Saw-fly  (Selandria  rosce),  deep  shining  black;  wirgs  smoky.  The  grubs 
destroy  the  foliage  of  the  rose,  which  looks  as  if  it  had  been  scorched  by  fire. 

5  and  6.  Slog-fly  (Selandria  cerasi),  glossy  black.  The  slimy  grubs,  or  slugs  (6), 
which  have  twenty  short  legs,  live  chiefly  on  the  cherry  and  pear  trees. 

7.  Oak  Gall-wasp  (Cynij/s  conjiuens,  or  Diplolepis  cm  jluen>ns\  black;  legs  brown- 
ish-red. It  produces  the  numerous  galls  found  on  the  red  oak.  Tiiese  are  from  one  to  two 
inches  in  diameter,  round  and  smooth,  green  and  somewhat  pulpy  at  first,  but  when  ripe 
they  have  a  thin,  drab,  brittle  shell,  inclosing  a  quantity  of  brown  spongy  matter,  in  the 
middle  of  which  is  a  woody  kernel  about  as  big  as  a  pea,  and  in  the  middle  of  this  is  a  sin- 
gle grub,  which  changes  to  the  fly  (gall-wasp),  and  makes  its  escape  out  of  a  small  round 
h  ile  which  it  gnaws  through  the  kernel  and  shell.  Another  gall-fly  produces  singular  galls 
around  the  small  twigs  of  the  white  oak. 

8.  Mud-wasp  (Sphcx  I'vniisjilvanica),  dark  blue-purple.  It  digs  a  hole  in  loose  san^y 
ground,  where  it  makes  its  abode.  Another  species  builds  dwellings  of  clay  upon  the  walls 
of  houses.  It  makes  clay  eel  Is,  in  each  of  which  it  lays  an  egg,  then  fills  the  cell  with  spi- 
ders or  other  insects,  which  it  disables  by  .'tinging,  and  then  plasters  over  the  opening, 
leaving  the  living  spiders  for  its  larva,  or  young,  to  feed  upon. 

9.  Pigeon  Tremex  (Tremex  eoluwba).  The  female  is  reddish-brown,  with  black  and  yel- 
low markings.  The  female  winged  insect  is  a  destructive  borer.  The  boring  in:  trument 
can  be  extended  out  nearly  an  inch.  When  not  in  use  it  is  protected  between  narrow  side- 
pieces,  which  form  a  kind  of  scabbard  for  it. 

SEVENTH  ORDER:  TWO- WINGED  INSECTS.    Page  300. 

1.  Stable-fly  (Stomoxys  calcitrant).  It  has  a  long  and  slender  proboscis,  projecting 
horizontally  beyond  the  head,  and  with  which  it  bites  severely. 

2.  Corslet  Lapiipja  (Laphria  thoracica).  It  is  black,  with  yellow  hairs,  and  bears  a 
striking  resemblance  to  our  largest  humble-bees.  Another  species  has  the  face  and  sices 
of  the  head  covered  with  a  yellow  beard.    They  prey  on  other  insects. 

3.  Large  Bee-fly  (Bontbiliux  cequalis).  Outer  half  of  wings  dark  brown,  inner  half 
transparent ;  body  covered  with  yellowish  hairs.  It  flies  with  great  swiftness,  and  is  often 
met  with  in  sunny  paths  in  the  woods. 

4.  Swift  Taciiina  (Tuclnna  vivida).  Face  grayish-white;  thorax  gray;  abdomen  a 
clear  light  red,  covered  with  stiff  hairs  and  bristles;  the  wings  sp;e:sd  apart  when  they 
are  at  rest.    It  lays  its  eggs  in  the  bodies  of  other  insects,  chiefly  caterpillars. 

5.  Wasp-like  Conoi'Ian  (t'onops  sagittaria),  black,  with  yellow  leg.  ;  face  yellow.  It 
lays  its  eggs  in  the  bodies  of  humble-bees,  which  the  grub  consumes. 

6.  Orange-helted  Horse-fly  ('labanus  cine 'us),  black,  except  the  first  three  rings  of 
the  hind  body,  which  are  orange-colored.  There  is  a  larger  kind,  black,  covered  with  a 
whitish  bloom. 

7.  Silky  Asilus  (Asilv.s  cericeus),  brownish-yellow.    It  preys  on  other  insects. 

8.  Small  Horse-fly  (Tabanus  lineola),  very  common  ;  has  a  whitish  line  along  the  top 
of  the  hind  body. 

9.  Large  Meat-fly  (Musca  vowitoria),  blue-black.  The  eggs,  commonly  called  fly- 
blows, hatch  in  two  or  three  hours  after  they  are  laid. 

10.  Onion  Fly  (Anthomyia  ceparum).  The  grubs  are  very  destructive  to  the  onion. 

11.  Horse  Bot-fly  (Gasterophilus  equi),  yellowish,  with  spotted  legs.  She  lays  her 
eggs  about  the  knees  of  the  horse ;  and  the  horse,  by  rubbing  and  biting,  gets  them  into  his 
mouth  and  swallows  them  ;  they  hatch  out  in  his  stomach,  to  the  sides  of  which  the  grubs 
fasten  themselves  in  clusters.    From  their  iffects  the  horse  sickens,  and  sometimes  dies. 


THE  END. 
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